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Look up and not down ; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in ; 
Lend a hand. 



Boston.] 



FIRST CIRCULAR TO HEADS OF CLUBS. 



[Jan. 17, 1882. 



At the anniversary meeting of the 
Look-up Legion, at Chautauqua, 
more than tv^enty heads of clubs met, 
and agreed to exchange notes with 
each other as to the management of 
clubs connected with the Look-up 



The Liberal Club, 
The Look-out Guards, 
The Guard of Honor, 
The Old and New Club, 
The Wadsworth Quartette, ^ 
and to several other orgaot^tions 



Legion or with the Wadsworth Club, and individuals who, in the wish to 
It is proix)sed that each chief of a \leyel up the world^ropose to con- 



club shall, once a 3'ear at least, and 
oftener if possible, «end a detailed 
note in the way of a report, explain- 
ing the methods of carrjing on the 
club, and asking such questions of 
other clubs as may help forward the 
general purpose. 

This circular is the first issued 
under this agreement. The care of 
editing it is assumed, at the request 
of the heads of clubs in Chautauqua, 
by E. E. Hale, 39 Highland Street, 
Boston, and four other gentlemen 
and five ladies, most of whom were 
near him in the work of life when 
the story of ' ' Ten Times One is Ten ' ' 
was written. 

The Circular, however, is to be 
the combined work of all the clubs 
who choose to associate for this pur- 
pose. The first number is addressed 
to about one hundred and forty of 
the Look-up Legion, 
1 To several Ten Times One is Ten 
Clubs, 

The Clover Leaf, 

The Griqua Club, 

The Harr}' Wadsworth Helpers, 

Several Lend a Hand Clubs, 



tribute to the circulai* and wish the 
advice of others. 

It is supposed that in general it 
will be better to print the notes of 
different correspondents without their 
names. It is hoped, therefore, for 
the freest possible statement both of 
failures and of successes. 

The Welcome and Correspond- 
ence Club of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, undertakes 
the business con-espondence relat- 
ing to mailing the circular monthljs 
and receiving correspondence relat- 
ing to it. Letters may be addressed 
to Welcome and Correspondence 
Club, 39 Highland Street, Roxbury. 

The subscription is fifty cents for 
a volume of about seventy-five pages. 



WHAT IS A WADSWORTH CLUB? 

[To this question Mr. Hale wrote 
the following answer in "The Chau- 
tauquan:" — 2 

A WADSWORTH CLUB. 

Club-life is a habit of our time. 
It would be easy and rather agree^ 
1 
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able to write an essay to-day why 
this is so. At the present moment 
it is enough to say that the work of 
the Spirit of God is most successful 
when men bear one another's bur- 
dens. To do this is to fulfil the 
whole law of Christ. ''Together" 
is the central word of the Gospel. 
And, as fast and as far as men are 
enlirened b}' its spirit, so fast and 
so far do they dislike lonely duty 
and scorn lonely pleasure. They 
associate themselves for their amuse- 
ments, for their improvement, or f«r 
then* service. 

Now, if you look at a club as an 
individual, it may be either selfish or 
unselfish. It may mean to '' have a 
good time," as the English of Dry- 
den said, and as the Yankees say 
now; or it may mean to combine 
its "good time" with service to 
mankind. 

Whenever a club includes this last 
business in its definite and avowed 
objects, it becomes a " Wadsworth 
Club." Cggr vice to the outside world, 
as a definite and intended object, is 
the distinctive feature of these cluby 

Thus, a base-ball club would be- 
come a "Wadsworth Club, if after a 
meeting for practice it resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole, to go 
down to the Widow Tizzard's and 
dig out the rock which sticks up 
above the gravel, and which was the 
real cause of the breaking of the 
spring of John Lemist's wagon last 
Sunday. If the club continued its 
organization for the benefit of other 
people, it would continue to be a 
'.Wadsworth Club." 

I. The four mottoes of the Wads- 

orth Clubs, of which the "Look- 
up Legion" is by far the largest, 
are — 

Look up and not down ; 
Look forward and not back; 



■") 



I 



Look out and not in, and 
Lend a hand. 

II. They translate into familiar 
English the three central statements 
of eternal life, — Faith, Hope, and 
Love. And because Love is the 
greatest of these three, Love has two 
mottoes, — one of them to express 
Love in action, while the other ex-^ 
presses Love in resolve. 

III. A complete and genuine 
Wadsworth Club carries also the 
wish and expectation of enlarging 
the numbers of those interested in 
the improvement of mankind, or the 
coming-in of the Kingdom of God. 
The phrase " Ten times one is ten " 
is much in the mouths of the Wads- 
worth people. It means this, — that 
a certain Wadsworth Club, once 
imagined, found at the end of three 
years, that, on the average, each of 
them had enlisted ten friends to the 
service of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Each of these had the same eagerness 
as the first ten had ; and so, at the 
end of three jears more, there were 
one thousand apostles of Faith, Hope, 
and Love. In three years more 
there were ten thousand — and in 
three years more, a hundred thou- 
sand — by the same multiplication. 
It does not require much mathemat- 
ics to see that in three years more 
there would be a million such apos- 
tles ; and then ten million, and a 
hundred million in two more such 
periods. The story of "Ten Times 
One is Ten " is a " story of the pos- 
sible reformation." Its imaginings 
end when, at the end of twenty- 
seven years, — or nine periods of 
three years each, — the original 1 
has had nine ciphers added to it. 
There prove to be, in the whole world, 
1,000,000,000 people devoted to ex- 
tending the gospel of Faith, Hope, 
and Love. 
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"This proved to be the number 
of the happy world." 

rV. The reader will see, then, that 
the leader of a Wadsworth Club stud- 
ies two objects, — (1) He wants to 
arrange his club so that it shall be 
helping the society of men around ; 
and (2) so that its members shall be 
rallying other members, or interesting ^ 
them in doing the same thing. / 

V. God is opening the door for 
woman or man to do something in 
the wa}- of '' lending a hand." It is 
the business of each man or each 
woman to say what that is. The 
advice we give in the Wadsworth 
Clubs is, to attempt one thing rather 
than many; to attempt something 
close at hand, and to do something 
which can be done with very Hjtle 
fuss or publicity or machinery. <^or 
these reasons we tliink it, on\he 
whole, better to do something which 
ten or twelve people can bo inter- 
ested in, than something that requires 
the combination of hundreds, with 
their constitution, their bj'-laws, their 
president, secretary, and treasurer; 
and all the creaking nmchinery of an 
elaborate organizationi But, as I 



Any number of persons ma}^ join ; 
but experience suggests that there 
should not be less than three, nor 
more than twenty members. 

A club may organize as it will. 
The simplest, and so far the best 
organization, provides a president 
appointed by lot, or otherwise, at 
each meeting, to take charge of the 
meeting and keep the record. A 
record is necessary, but no other 
ofiScer seems necessary. 

At each meeting the last record is 
read, and a specific inquiry is made 
of each member what he has done 
toward carrjing out the particular 
matter then taken in hand. At the 
end of the conversation, the sense of 
the meeting is taken as to the par- 
ticular enterprise to be put on rec- 
ord for the attention of members 
before the club meets again. The 
club is thus never without a specific 
object. 

\Vhen clubs inciease to be lai^er 
than twenty, it may be well to divide 
them. 

It is desirable that at the end of 
three 3'ears a club may be able to 
name one hundred persons affiliated 
with it in various organizations, 



said when I began, or tried to say, 
rthe form is nothing, the spirit is every willing to work as they can in Faith, 
thing. It is enough if the club works in Hope, and in Love, 
for Faith, Hope, and Love, and if it 

understandsjhat Love is the greatest 

of the three/}) 



RECORD AND CONSTITUTION. 

Any club is a Wadsworth Club 
which is willing, whatever its special 
purpose, to look up and not down, to 
look forward and not back, to look 
out and not in, and to lend a hand. 
It should have for one, at least, of 
its objects, the uplifting of some 
person, neighborhood, or institution 
outside the club itself. 



WHAT IS THE LOOK-UP LEGION? 

The '' Look-up Legion " is by far 
the largest Wadsworth Club. The 
mumber of members on its roll in 
July, 1880, was estimated as several 
thousand. It was first proposed by 
Miss Mary A. Lathbury of Orange, 
N.J., in 1874, when she edited the 
Bay Window Department of *'the 
Sunday - School Advocate." Its 
membership now extends to all paits 
of the world. 
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Six general divisions of the Look- 
up Legion have been formed^ — 

1. The Sundaj'-School Advocate 
Division, which now corresponds 
with Miss Martha Van Marter, 
Orange, N.J. 

2. The Chautauqua Division, 
formed by Miss M. A. Lathbury, 
Orange, N.J. 

3. The Island Park Division, 
formed by Rev^ A. H. Gillette, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 

4 and 5. The Ocean Grove and 
Framingham Divisions, formed by 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, Plainfield, N.J., 
and Rev. L. H. Burgess, Orange, 
N.J. 

Each of these divisions has formed, 
in different towns or Sunday schools, 
a number of clubs or chapters. Each 
club has its own constitution, and 
carries out its work in its own way. 

But, at the very outest, Miss Lath- 
bury, acting with the advice of Rev. 
J. L. Vincent, D.D., prepared for 
the members of the Legion the fol- 
lowing pledge : — 

* "We the undersigned, wish to be man- 
ly (or womanly) and Christian in our 
r character, and we therefore pledge our- 
' selves to be, as far as we are able, truth- 
ful, unselfish, cheerful, hopeful, and 
helpful; to use our influence always for 
the right, and never fear to show our 
colors. We also pledge ourselves to use 
our voice and our influence against intem- 
perance, the use of vulgar or profane lan- 
guage, the use of tobacco, affectation in 
dress or manner, disrespect to the old, ill 
treatment of the young or unfortunate, 
and cruelty to animals. We will aid and 
support each other in carrying out this 
pledge and the spirit of our motto." 

It is believed that such a definite 
statement to the j'oung people, of 
certain points which the}' are to aim 
at in their resolutions, will give confi- 
dence and practical point to their 
endeavors. 

The following is Miss Van Mar- 



ter's circular to the heads of clubs 
in the Look-up Legion : — 

LOOK-UP LEGION. 

The Look-up Legion is a society carried 
on through the Bay Window Depart- 
ment of "The Sunday-School Advocate,'^ 
and having a membership of over three 
thousand boys and girls. Its object is to 
aid in building up true character and 
in scattering the light of unselfish lives. 
Its members pledge themselves to be 
"truthful, unselfish, cheerful, hopeful, 
and helpful." They adopt the famous 
Wads worth mottoes, found in "Ten 
Times One is Ten," by Rev. E. E. Hale, — 

** Look up and not down; 
Look out and not in ; 
Look forward and not back. 
And lend a hand." 

Persons may become members of this 
society by sending the name to " The Sun- 
day-School Advocate," which proves the 
willingness to subscribe to the pledge. 

Local chapters or clubs have been 
formed in many places, and it is hoped 
that this will be done wherever practica- 
ble. Weekly or semi-monthly meetings 
are recommended, and some line of work, 
adapted to the locality, may be carried on 
through these meetings. 

Reports from all such clubs will be wel- 
comed at the oflSce of " The Sunday-School 
Advocate." A beautiful badge of nickel 
plate, in the form of a Maltese cross, 
bearing the four mottoes, will be sent on 
receipt of fifteen cents. Pledge-cards at 
three cents each. 

Martha Van Marter. 



WHAT ARE THE EXCEL BANDS 

They are clubs formed in the 
Sunday schools of the Seventh Day 
Baptist churches, which adopt the 
four Wadsworth mottoes, and ad- 
dress themselves to work similar to 
that of the Look-up Legion. 

In the second " Circular," we 
shall print in full their ralljing-card, 
and simple and practical directions 
for organizing bands. 

We hope to be favored before the 
end of January with some notes 
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from captains or secretaries, which 
we may publish for the benefit of 
other legions, clubs, or bands. 



THE FLOWER MISSION IN SMALL 
CITIES OR TOWNS. 

The comfort and pleasure which 
have been given by what is known 
as the Flower Mission, in London, 
in Boston, in New York, and in 
other cities, are well known. These 
missions have been carried on on a 
large scale, and have generally made 
their principal distribution in hospi- 
tals. 

The following narrative of an en- 
terprise of a club of 3'oung ladies, in 
a city where there was no public hos- 
pital, is a good example for clubs of 
the Look-up Legion : — 

FLOWER AND FRUIT MISSION. 
The work of our Flower Mission 
differs somewhat from that in larger 
cities ; forCwe visit the invalids in 
their homes more than in hospitals 
and other charitable institutions, and, 
not having so many, we can devote 
more time to each, and become better 
acquainted with themTV The j'oung 
ladies who do not dare to undertake 
work of greater responsibility suc- 
ceed admirably in this charity ; and 
it has alwaj's seemed to me, that, 
however refreshing these visits are 
to the aged and sick, the visitors 
themselves derive the greater benefit 
from them in the lessons of patience 
and cheerfulness ^, hich are often so 
forcibly impressed upon them. Our 
''Fruit and Flower Mission" was 
started more than twelve j-ears ago 
in connection with our "Union for 
Good Works," and is still going on 
quietly and successfully ; and others 
have been formed since in different 
churches. The names of the per- 



sons we were to visit were given tc 
us by the Relief Committee of the 
Union, whom we consulted when 
new ones were suggested, and to 
whom we gave a monthl}^ report of 
our work. I think it is still carried 
on in the same way ; but, as I was 
obliged to give up my part of the 
work some time ago, J am not quite 
sure. We had a committee of six- 
teen 3'oung ladies, eight of whom 
visited each week, two usuall}' going 
together. One from each committee 
of eight was appointed to give to 
each the names of those she should 
visit, keep the accounts, and divide 
the small sum of mone}^ with which 
we bought fruit and delicacies when 
they were not .contributed. Each 
one made about six visits, which was 
all we could do while the flowers 
were fresh in the hot weather ; and 
each sent her report to our secretar\', 
to be copied into the book to which 
we always refeixed before making 
our next visit. [We became so inter- 
ested in our patients that we could 
not give them up when the flower 
contnbutions ceased, and have " al- 
waj's kept up our visiting through 
the winter, taking fruit and little 
deli(3acies, but avoiding all almsgiv- 
ingj 

Many of us have formed life-long 
friendships, for which we shall al- 
waj's be grateful to the Flower Mis- 
sion. 



TEN TIMES ONE CLUB OP WEST- 
FIELD. 
" The girls and boys between four- 
teen and eighteen 3'ears of age con- 
nected with the Second Congrega- 
tional Church of Westfield, Mass., 
have been organized into a societ}' 
for mutual improvement, and for 
making their lives tell for good on 
all with whom they come in contact, 
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and for raising money for benevo- 
lent purposes." 

This club is now in its third year. 
Among its other enterprises this 
winter it gives free literarj' enter- 
tainments. The last advertisement 
which reaches us is the following : — 

The Ten Times One is Ten Club will 
give a free literary entertainment in the 
Fii-st Church chapel, Friday evening of 
this week, quarter before eight. The ex- 
ercises will consist of readings, recita- 
tions, and music (vocal and instrumental). 
Subject, " Venice, the City of the Sea." 
Free to all. 

The 3'oung people have divided 
their programme under the follow- 
ing attractive heads : — 

December 16, 1881. 
VENICE. 

Pabt L 

Instrumental duet :jS^yg^™^'- 

The City of the Sea: Margaret Atwater. 
History: Margaret Atkins. 
The Doge's Fate: Gertrude Hedges. 
Description of City: Joseph Beales. 
Mendelssohn's Gondellied: Bella Stevens. 
Gondola and Gondoliers: Clara Reed. 
Gondolier's Boat Song: Miss Kingsley. 
Letter from Venice : Jessie Stoddard. 
Statue of St. Christopher: Jessfle Rand. 
Regatta and Carnival : Florence Fuller. 

Part II. 
Carnival of Venice: Miss Hedges. 
St. Mark's Cathedral and Ducal Palace: 

Charles Thayer. 
Count Pesaro : Fred Norton. 
Midnight at St. Mark's: Patty Waterman. 
Midnight Serenade : Jennie Wilson. 
Tintoretto: Margaret Atwater. 
Italian Dream : Katy Gibbs. 
Beautiful Venice (song) : Mrs. Parks. 

r. r. r. viub. 



A CLUB OF BOYS IN A CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 

Last September, reading an ac- 
count of the meeting of the Look- 
up Legion, with its inspiring mottoes, 
I took counsel with myself how I 



might " lend a hand," and by so do- 
ing rise to a realization of the other 
thi-ee. 

Looking about in our community, 
it seemed to me that the growing 
boys stood most in need of the help- 
ing hand. Having had no experi- 
ence, I did not dare to begin with 
bad boys. I feared they might be 
"too much" for me; but I knew 
there must be enough of good dispo- 
sition who lived neglected, and who 
had no reason to think that any one 
besides their hard-working parents 
cared any thing about their exist- 
ence ; and these would have neither 
time nor abilitj' to instruct or lead 
them up to any spiritual or mental 
life. Such I resolved to find out; 
for, having been much from home, I 
did not know from personal acquain- 
ance the objects of m}- interest. You 
may think this a very '' cut-and- 
dried" way of going to work; but 
the result is its justification. 

Pardon another digression. You 
may have read of the condemned 
prisoner, who said to some visitors, 
"O ladies! had I received one- 
half the kindness before I came 
here which has been shown me since, 
I should not have been here." I 
am happy to say that we have no 
prison, and I am trjing to forestall 
the need of one. 

I visited some of the public-school 
teachers on the outskirts of the town, 
explained my plan, and asked them 
to send me from their classes boys 
between eleven and fourteen j-ears 
of age, of intelligent and tractable 
dispositions, who had no advantages 
at home. 

The Board of Education granted 
my request for the use of a school- 
room ; and, when I reported in June 
that our sessions had closed for the 
summer, they refused my offered pay- 
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meut for fuel and lights, and granted 
me the room for another 3'ear. 

Fourteen boys came the first even- 
ing, to whom I explained m}' inten- 
tions, read the pledge, which I would 
not allow them to sign then, but bid 
all who upon reflection wished to 
take it to come the next week. 

I will not detail all the steps of our 
progress, but tell as briefly as possi- 
ble our order of procedure. 

I was careful always to be early, 
yet not more than half a dozen times 
did I fail to find «ome of the boys 
waiting at the door. I mention this 
merely to show the read}' response 
to this effort to benefit others. It 
vastly exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations. 

The only rules we have at present 
are, that each boy shall bid me good- 
evening as he enters, and, at leaving, 
shall come to me and shake hands 
when I bid each good-night by name. 
At first it was rather an embarass- 
ing, sheepish ^performance ; but during 
eight months' practice it has become 
natural, and is now really a friendly 
salutation. 

As the boys arrive, we fall into 
chatting. I ask what any have seen 
or heard during the week which 
would interest the others. This we 
call the ''News of the Week," and 
it often elicits most interesting and 
profitable discussions. It is just as 
informal as any thing can possibly 
be, yet orderly. After this I talk to 
them on some instructive subject, — 
James Watt and his observation of 
the teakettle ; Newton and the fall- 
ing apple ; Columbus, Galileo, etc. 
The}- asked me for the history of 
President Garfield, which I gave at 
the next meeting. I have tried to 
teach them something of the princi- 
ples of government and law by 
pointing out the conditions of na- 



tions where different systems prevail. 
They understand more of this than 
you would suppose : indeed the}' do. 
For instance, we discussed the assas- 
sination of the Czar of Russia. It 
came up in the "News of the 
Week." I shall go deeper into this 
subject as they grow older: in the 
mean time they are not hurt by what 
I have said. 

We spent one evening with whales, 
another with honey-bees. I bor- 
rowed a telescope, and showed them 
the full moon and the moons of Ju- 
piter. They asked so many ques- 
tions that I gave them an evening on 
the moon, and then had to devote 
another to general astronomy. For- 
tunately I have travelled a good deal, 
and have many pictures and curiosi- 
ties with which to illustrate my re- 
marks. 

\3^ut the thing I offcenest refer to is 
character, I try to make them feel 
that they may be any thing they try 
to be ; and how much better it is to 
be than to seem, and how imix)ssiWfi 
to seem successfully what one is notA 
One thing is certain. I have ob- 
tained an infiuence over these boys, 
and I really tremble when I think of 
the responsibility it brings upon me. 

After the lecture, during which 
they are not only allowed but en- 
couraged to ask questions, we have 
games, — authors, checkers, word- 
making, etc. I take '^Haiper's 
Young People" and the "Youth's 
Companion " for them, and have a 
number of good books which I lend 
them to read during the week, besides 
others which I bring for the evening 
only. I make them do the work for 
their own sake, — tend the fire, get 
out and put away our tables, stools, 
etc. ; and two of them escort me 
home, and carry my basket of books. 
At nine o'clock I dismiss them, with 
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the injunction to go directly home, 
and go to bed, this referring to a 
lecture on the practice of physiology. 

I have permitted the boys to bring 
their boy-friends as visitors: this I 
shall still allow, but no more specta- 
tors. We are eighteen (no, nineteen) 
in number, — eighteen boys and my- 
self. I shall take two more for the 
coming j'ear, but fear attempting 
to spread myself over more ground, 
for mathematical reasons. 

I make no apology- for the length 
of this hastily written account of the 
'' L. L.'* of Ogdensburg, N.Y. I 
know your interest in the cause will 
carry you through it. Had I had 
more time, I might have condensed. 

I keep a record of attendance, 
etc., though I call no roll. I have 
many plans for the coming fall, but 
I will not tell them till they are faita 
accomplis, 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. " The Legion held its first meet- 
ing last week, and elected oflScers. 
They agreed to give each two cents 
a week ; and half is for the use of 
the club, and the other half for chari- 
table purposes. They plan to help 
an invalid bo}' who can do fine saw- 
work in selling his work, and in other 
wajs." 

2. " Could we not have a badge 
(in the Look-up Legion) at least 
two-thirds smaller than the one re- 
ceived?" 

3. "The work of the Moravian 
Band of Helpers for this week is to 
get clothing in readiness for a poor 
boy of our town, so that he can at- 
tend Sunday school ; and send a box 
of provisions for the sick children in 
the Orphans' Asylum at Auburn, 
N.Y." 

4. "The very first badge of the 
first you sent was pinned upon the 



coat of little Charley, who had been 
drowned. I had urged the children 
to earn the money for the crosses, 
thinking that what they earned thoy 
would the more appreciate* He had 
earned within three cents of the 
amount. He was an enthusiastic 
member of the Legion. I am thank- 
ful, that, in thinking of him, we can 
' look up and not down.' 

" I have been much pleased with 
the spirit of some of our members, 
who have earned not only fifteen 
cents for theii* own badges, but also 
five or ten cents additional to help get 
badges for the poor little bojs and 
girls who could not earn enough." 
(Troy, N.Y.) 

5. Object. — " The first article of 
our constitution reads as follows: 
' The object of this society shall be 
to do ALL the good it can, and in 
every way that it can.' " (Wheeling, 
W. Va.) 

6. Washington Territory. — 
"As superintendent of schools for 
this county I shall have a good op- 
poilunity to put such an organization 
as the Legion in successful opera- 
tion." 

7. "I do not wish to let money 
charities be the chief work of the 
club. ... I do not propose to let 
any boy wear his badge till he has 
done some work for the club. . • . 
I want to have each boy do some- 
thing with his own hands, not mcrel}' 
ask his father for money." 

8. "We have had weekly meet- 
ings, until this week, ever since I 
wrote you; and the attendance has 
been (as the boys say) simply im- 
mense." (Meadville.) 

9. Who wants a well-educated 
lady, skilled in care of sickness, as 
the head of a small hospital, or as 
a nurse on the plan of the London 
House to House Charities ? 
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Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in ; 
Lend a hand. 



Boston.] 



SECOND CIRCULAR TO HEADS OF CLUBS. [Feb. 17, 1882. 



WHAT FOR. 

A "Look-up Legion" club may 
be large or small, of men or women 
or both, of boys and girls or both, 
or of men, women, boys, and girls. 
It may consist of three members; 
it may consist of one hundred. In 
fact, among some two hundred clubs 
of which we have the addresses all 
these varieties would be found. 

Of course, the methods of such 
clubs will vary in different places, 
and as different duties offer them- 
selves. 

But this may be said of three out 
of four of them, that they are or- 
ganizations made by Sunday-school 
teachers from their Sunday-school 
classes, which meet on the week-day 
to carry into effect the religious 
instruction which the Sunday-school 
has given. The " Look-up Legion " 
extends the interest and work of the 
Sunday school by obtaining one or 
more week-day meetings ; and it 
takes up methods and duties which 
would be neither desirable nor pos- 
sible in the regular work of a class 
on Sunday. 

In most instances, also, the clubs 
are much larger than a single Sun- 
day-school class would be. 

Personal religion, the necessity of 
repentance and of consecration, the 
love of the Sa^'iour, and communion 
with Grod will always be, and must 



always be, the central points which 
each teacher has in mind in directing 
the class on Sunday. These essen- 
tials of all life are 4he essentials of 
a "Look-up Legion" meeting; and 
all the members of the Legion must 
understand this. The hymns, the 
prayers, the other religious exercises 
of every meeting, will confirm their 
memory of these essentials, and 
make them feel that they have not 
met together for play merely, but 
that they may come nearer to God. 
Fatih, Hope, and Love, their three 
mottoes, must lie under all the enter- 
tainments, all the charities, and all 
the means of education provided by 
the management of the Legion. 

Managers of Legions should re- 
member, also, that the more young 
members, even children, do for the 
Legion themselves, the better. Do 
not do their work for them. If the 
room is to be dressed with ever- 
green, let the children go for the 
evei^een, and dress the room. If 
there is to be music, let some of the 
boys or girls arrange and perform 
the music. Let the doorkeeper at 
an entertainment be one of the mem- 
bers. If you sell tickets, let the 
club sell them. If you hire a room, 
and the floor is to be washed, see if 
you have not force within yourselves 
or those you are at work with to 
wash it. 
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Try to give something for each 
one to do, if not at every meeting, 
yet sooner or later. Naturally, there 
will be some efficient members who 
would gladly do all the work, and 
there will be some distrustful ones 
who hold back. It is the place of a 
good leader to find a niche for each 
person, and encourage each person 
by showing to hun, if necessary, his 
own abilit}'. 

First, second, and last, the meet- 
ings must be carried on in a Chris- 
tian spirit. It is not enough to open 
the meeting with a prayer and close 
it with a h3^mn. ,It ought to be easy 
to make the children feel all along, 
b}' the cheerfulness and genuineness 
of the whole thing, that this is the 
King's work, and that they are in it, 
because they are in the Master's 
service. 

" Lo, here am I : send me." 



WHAT SHALL OUR CLUB DO ? 

In general, this question is an- 
swered by Miss Van Marter injier 
General Order No. 1, above: H^he 
object is to aid in building up true 
character, and in scattering the light 
of unselfish lives.^ Miss Lathbury 
says, in her General Order No. 1, 
" Each local society has its own pe- 
culiar field of work and opportuni- 
ties to do, which are best known by 
the society and its home counsellors ; 
while the opportunity to be comes 
alike to aU." 

The object of the circular now in 
the reader's hand is to show what 
has been done in some of the clubs, 
and to print inquiries as to adminis- 
tration of people who seek light. 

In general, what we want are un- 
pretending ways of work in a com- 
munity outside the lines of-what are 
commonly called charity. \ We want 



to do something in which lonelj' peo- 
ple can have the society they need, 
ignorant people the education they 
need, sad people the s^'mpathy they 
need, and people sick in body or in 
mind the health that they need. 
Such things are most easily done in 
the country. There is in all cities a 
degree of loneliness and separation of 
classes of which the country knows 
nothing. To meet such needs, in 
the years since the Wadsworth Clubs 
were founded, they have tried dif- 
ferent experiments in their several 
ways. From their journal^these cir- 
culars will sometimes draw^ 

"Where there's a will, there's a 
waj'." And one soon learns that 
there is a providential direction 
when we really want to help others 
to look up, to look forward, to look 
out, and to lend a hand. Not to 
aim at great things, and to be satis- 
fied with a small beginning, is the 
great rule. "There is great virtue 
in daring to be cheated:" that is 
a lesser rule. And, in general, one 
wants to work so that every step 
shall, if possible, be a preparation 
for something more. 



The following is the statement cir- 
culated among the Excel Bands : — 

THE EXCEL BAND 

Is an oiganization within the Sabbath 
school — and forms part of it — for the 
furtherance of growth in specific virtues, 
such asQ'emperance, Honesty, Kindness, 
Helpfulness, Charity, Truthfulness, and 
PurityTi It aims by its pledge, its motto, 
its watchword, and the stimulus of or- 
ganization, to aid that impetus towards 
the right which should result from all 
true Sabbath-school teaching. It also 
aims to create a stronger denominational 
feeling in our young people by bringing 
them into an organization denominational 
in Its extent and interest. 

The Excel Band is a Temperance 8ocU 
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ety in its fullest extent, and it is more. 
It is d^j^^nti'Vulgarity Society, an Anti- 
Tohacco^'^cietyy an Anti-Swearing Soci- 
ety , a Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, a Helping^Hand Society, 
a Truth-Telling Society, and a Jifutual 
Aid Society, all in one organizationT^ 

While the Excel Band of each Sa6bath 
school is to he distinct in its organization, 
and complete in itself, yet by the system 
of reports to the Sabbath School Board 
as a common centre, and by publication 
of items relating thereto, and by inter- 
change of thought and experience, it be- 
comes of general denominational interest. 
It is expected, when our Sabbath-school 
paper is published, that a department will 
be provided in it for the Excel Band, by 
which the interest in its objects may be 
increased. 

" Seek that ye may excel to the edify- 
ing [building up] of the church." — 1 Cor. 
xiv. 12. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZING 
EXCEL BANDS. 

Get a blank book, and copy the pledge 
therein, to receive the signatures of mem- 
bers. Signing the pledge makes a person 
a member. 

Organize by appointing a Captain, Sec-' 
retary. Steward, and such other officers as 
may be considered necessary. 

The Captain is to be chairman of all 
meetings, and perform such other duties 
as may be delegated to him or her. 

The Secretary will keep the list of 
members, and such other records as may 
be required, sign the certificates of mem- 
bership, make reports to the Sabbath 
School Board, and such other duties as 
the Band may direct. 

The Steward shall act as treasurer, and 
perform such other duties as may be de- 
volved upon him or her. 

Certificates of membership are to be 
signed by both the secretary of the Band 
and the superintendent of the Sabbath 
school. 

Me3!;ings of the Band may be held 
monthly or otherwise, as they may deter- 
mine. Such meetings may be for reports 
from members, helpful talks by the pastor 
or others on the objects of the Band, 
essays by members on similar subjects, 
etc. 

Membership is not to be restricted to 
any age; but it is among the young espe- 



cially that this society aims to accomplish 
its mission. Special effort should be made 
to have all the boys and girls of the Sab- 
bath school join; and if any who are not 
of the Sabbath school wish to become 
members, admit them, and make this a 
means of inducing them to attend the 
school. 



FLOWER MISSIONS EVERYWHERE. 

After an experience of eleven 
seasons in New York, during which 
time our work has steadily increased, 
I am more and more convinced that 
every town which is large enough to 
have a hospital, or a home for the 
aged, or even a considerable number 
of poor families, ought to have a 
flower mission of its own ; and every 
village which is too small to have a 
regular mission ought to organize a 
" branch," and send flowers and fruit 
to the nearest large town. 

If the place is large enough for a 
flower mission of its own, I should, in 
the flrst place, try to bring a few la- 
dies from every church in the place, 
including the Catholic, to join to- 
gether. Then I should ask the use 
either of some Sunday-school room 
or hall for one or two days in the 
week. Start with the idea that no 
money shall be spent for room, for 
expressage, or indeed for any thing 
except necessary stationery, baskets, 
twine, etc. All these can often be 
secured as gifts. Then put notices 
in the paper that the flower commit- 
tee will be in session to receive flow- 
ers and fruit for the sick poor within 
hospitals and in tenement-houses on 
such days, and by every one who can 
spare a few flowers or even a little 
fruit to send them. We think a 
great deal of good comes from the 
visiting the sick poor in their homes. 
Of course in a large city we have to 
depend chiefly upon Bible-readers, 
city missionaries, and church visit- 
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ors, to take our flowers and fruit to 
tbo tenement sick. In New York 
we have nearly one hundred such 
assistants, who make during the 
summer more than thirty thousand 
visits with the flowers. 

In a town not so large as New 
York this could be done by any or 
all of the ladies of the mission, who 
will often be astonished to find some 
poor dressmaker dying of consump- 
tion within a few doors of their own 
comfortable homes, to whom the 
spray of roses, the glass of jelly, and 
the few words of greeting will do a 
good almost as great as the good 
which is done to the giver herself. 
A lady who was much interested in 
our flower mission here established a 
branch in a small town in Connecti- 
cut, where she lived, to send us 
contributions. After some tkne, she 
wrote, "Our 'branch' has done us 
more good than any of your sick 
people to whom we have sent. In 
collecting flowers and fruit for your 
great hospitals we have already found 
a half-dozen families in the midst of 
us where severe sickness existed, all 
poor, and longing for the very fruit 
and flowers which we ought to have 
poured upon them long ago." I 
think a flower mission in a town is a 
real missionary. 

Every Christmas our New York 
mission trims all the public hospitals, 
and sends, to some fifteen hundred 
tenement-house sick, fruits, jellies, 
and beef, and toys for the sick chil- 
dren, and Christmas cards for all. 
Our contributions this year were 
wonderfully large. In some little 
villages all the inhabitants nearly 
joined in getting up a "give-away 
tree," where all the gifts were to be 
sent to the sick here ; and I could 
send you a score of letters, reaching 
as far away as Hanover, N.H., and 



San Antonio, Tex. (from both of 
which places we have Christmas con- 
tributions), telling the good which 
has been done, not only here, but to 
the givers. E. E. 

Kicw YoBK City. 



PRISON-WORK. 
In thinking over what I could say 
about the library, I am somewhat at 
a loss. Its character of a club-room 
has entirely disappeared. Its results 
belong to the realm of the unseen so 
largely that they would have to be 
discerned by faith. As a material or 
practical success, our library, I must 
confess, is not striking. To me it 
has so many bearings. It was 
through the library that I came to 
know about prisoners. My going to 
the Methodist Sunday school one day 
has colored all my life of to-day. I 
well remember that same morning, 
being so oppressed with the feeling 
that while blessings came to me from 
every side I was doing nothing with 
life but enjoying it. And the thought 
pained me as sharply as it pains hun- 
dreds of other girls who don't know 
what to do. And I had no definite 
aim in going to that Sunday school ; 
but I did find a beginning there, and 
the rest grew of itself — evolution. 
It is steadfastness and going straight 
ahead as the way opens that tells, 
isn't it ? But, oh ! how purely we do 
go by faith! I can't prove that 
there has ever been one good result 
from all my heart-aches over my 
poor dear prisoners. My poor life- 
sentence men ! People do not easily 
believe that there is any use in trj^ing 
to do any thing for murderers ; but, 
nevertheless, to me they are not mur- 
derers only. Since I wrote you last, 
I spent two days at the prison. One 
of my murderers asked me to see a 
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man by the name of S , as he 

was friendless, and had been there 

twelve years. I saw Mr. S . 

He could not believe that any one 
had asked to see him, and thought 
there was a mistake. For six or 
eight years he did not receive either 
letter or paper. When this man was 
a boy of twenty he went into a saloon 
and drank deeplj^ : he knew nothing 
until the next morning, when he was 
arrested for killing a man while so 
intoxicated. In six weeks this boy 
of twenty was in prison for life. 
What broke my heart in talking with 
him was, that he made no complaint, 
seemed to expect nothing, and hesi- 
tated to accept of my offer to send 
him papers, as it would give me too 
much trouble. He told me that 
hanging would have been merciful 
compared to what he endured the 
first years of his imprisonment. My 
other life-sentence man, of whom I 
think I wrote you in my last letter, I 
found wonderfully changed since last 
winter, when 1 first saw him. I ex- 
claimed, " Whj', Mr. Z , you 

don't seem like the same man." 
"Well," Jie answered, *'I am 
changed. vA little woman writes me 
letters, andthere is a little woman 
who comes to see m^ But, if you 
had not come to me when you did, 
I think I should have died." 

F. F. 



"BE KIND TO THE BIRDS.'' 

" Here is a little sparrow, sir, 
nearly dead," said a bright little 
fellow to me one day last week du- 
ring the heavy snowstorms. " What 
can I do for it, sir? " — " Put it in 
your bosom, and it will perhaps 
revive," I said; for I found it was 
still warm. The little fellow put it 
tenderly in his bosom, and I left him 



to go to my room a few blocks off. 
About a quarter of an hour later, as 
1 came down from my room into the 
street, I found this same little fellow 
looking quite sad. " The little spar- 
row is dead, sir," he said. " What 
do you think was the matter with 
it? " I said, first of all, I feared it 
was killed by the cold ; but when I 
felt its little crop, and found it quite 
empty, I told the dear boy I feared 
it had died from starvation. I shall 
not soon forget the look of pity that 
came over the face of that boy, who 
fairly wept for that little bird. It 
has haunted me for several days, 
and I feel conscience-stricken that I 
did not ask his name and residence^ 
Let us hope he is one of many more 
boys whose hearts go out to the little 
sparrows, not one of which falleth 
to the ground uncared for by our 
Father and theirs. 



* Oh! it*s honor heaped on honor 
That His courtiers should be ta'en 
Frae the wanderhi' anes He died for 
r this warP o' sin an' pain; 
An' its fu'est love an' service that 
The Christian aye should bring 
To the feet o' Him wha reigneth 
I* the palace o' the King." 

In His Name. 



THE HAKRY WADSWORTH HELP- 
ERS. 

I THINK the club was one of the 
first started after the publication of 
" Ten Times One is Ten," and was 
started by a class of boys in a mis- 
sion-school. These boys, varying 
from thirteen to sixteen years old, 
felt they were too old to go to any 
mission-school ; but the idea of hav- 
ing a club to meet Sunday afternoons, 
officered by themselves, seemed a 
more grown-up afl*air. I had read 
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them the story of Harry Wadsworth, 
with which they were delighted ; and, 
as the class was ten in number, 
they decided to call themselves 
*'The Harry Wadsworth Helpers," 
to adopt the four mottoes, and to 
see what they could do to " lend a 
hand." They were to meet each 
week at the Sunday-school rooms, 
joining first with the school in the 
general exercises, then having their 
own order of proceedings. They had 
an initiation-fee of ten cents, I be- 
lieve, and monthly dues, besides 
fines, etc. The secretary kept a large 
book, and each member pledged 
himself to do some special thing 
each week " to help some one ; " and 
on Sundays all these were given and 
recorded in the book. Two of the 
worst boj's devoted themselves to 
picking up drunken men in the street, 
finding out where they lived, and 
taking them home. rSome read to a 
hopelessly deformeo^i^oy who could 
not sit up, and so on.\ Every two 
months the money dollected was 
spent by the boys themselves in re- 
lieving some case of special dis- 
tress. 

I think that large boys can often 
be kept in a mission-school by some 
club of this kind when they are not 
willing to come to regular lessons ; 
and the finding out that they can 
help others is a great way toward 
helping them along. This club was 
kept up till I went abroad. The 
boys now are men, and, though wide- 
13^ scattered, are nearly all doing 
well. Only yesterday I received a 
letter from one who has been for 
several 3'ears in the Black Hills. 

In one of the old numbers of ' ' The 
Chautauquan," there is a longer 
account of this little club, which 
I sent to Mrs. Lathbury for the 
*' Look-up Legion." 



A GIRL'S WORK. 

TRUE AND SUQQBStivjs. 

Thb beloved German teacher, 
Tholuck, who won such numbers of 
students to Christ, when asked the 
secret of his success, said simply, 
" By seeking and following." 

In this unvarnished story our 
readers will see that success means 
work in our day as in his. 

Our modest friend may look trou- 
bled when her eye falls upon this 
outline of a noble work ; but she must 
remember that the candle has no 
right to object to giving light. The 
light of life can come only from the 
great Source. Let it go back to him 
humbly and gratefully. 

Several years ago a young girl 
took a class of boys in a certain 
Sunday school. She was very young, 
had never taught, and, therefore, 
shrunk from the work ; but, with that 
instinctive sagacity which boys often 
show, the}' chose her, and persisted 
in their choice, and so, very doubt- 
fully, she began her work. There 
were ten boys in the class, and they 
lived in a village of four or five thou- 
sand inhabitants, — a village which 
boasts of forty drinking-saloons I 
They were not the good sort of boys, 
— not at all : but they had a cordial 
liking for their teacher ; and a strong 
class spirit was soon developed, of 
which our slender girl did not fail to 
take advantage. She encouraged 
them to stand together, and she stood 
among them. They learned to tell 
her every thing; and she was the 
hearty, S3'mpathetic adviser and per- 
sonal friend of each. 

Wise little woman ! She was lay- 
ing the foundation deep and strong ; 
for well she knew that by and b^^ the 
floods would rise, arid the winds 
would blow and beat upon these pre- 
cious human houses intrusted to her 
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care. And so she dug deep into 
the solid confidence and afiection of 
her bo3'8. 

The trial-days did not delay to 
come. The boys were growing tall 
and manly. They were learning to 
smoke and to taste beer ; and what 
more natural than that they should 
find themselves too large to go to 
Sunday school? 

" I had a dreadful time with those 
boys for four years," said the 
teacher; "but I could not and 
would not let them go." 

" But how could you retain them? 
Boys at that age are pretty strong." 

'' Well, I followed them. As soon 
as a boy absented himself from Sun- 
day school, I went after him. I had 
their confidence, and they would tell 
me, even when they did prett}^ bad 
things, which, of course, was a great 
help. They were wide-awake, active 
boys, and wanted to try about every 
new thing, and they did ; but I tried 
to keep along with them. At one 
time the}^ formed themselves into a 
club, rented a room, and gi*ew old 
very fast. I used to tremble in those 
days, and I had reason to. But I 
did not give up." 

" It must have taken a good deal 
of time to follow them up." 

''Well, yes, it did. There have 
been weeks in succession when I was 
out every evening, looking after my 
boys. But I thought it would 
pay." 

'' And has it? " asked the curious 
listener. 

" I think so. Six of the ten re- 
main, and I have no more difficulty 
in keeping them in Sunday school. 
The others have moved away ; but I 
hear from them. All but two are 
Christians ; and these two are steady, 
and seem to be well established in 
principle.*' 



'> But they are men now. Do you 
still teach them?" 

"Yes: I cannot induce them to 
go into a Bible class, though I have 
often tried to do so. They seem to 
dislike the thought of a change." 

And little wonder ! 

So it comes to pass that in a cer- 
tain Sunday school there may be seen 
a class of young men, respectful, at- 
tentive, absorbed, listening to the 
low-voiced teachings of a slender 
young woman, as if they thought her 
words carried weight. 

And so they do, the weight of a 
Z(/e, which means earnest purpose 
and faith in the work which is given 
us to do. 

" But she had time to give to her 
class," some one says. 

Listen : during all those years she 
was a hard-working school-teacher, 
with but a slender stock of health 
and strength to draw upon. Yes, 
she had time to give to her boys ; but 
where do you think she found it? 
Possibly some of the adornments and 
enjoyments of girlhood had to be 
given up. Did it paj^ ? 

M. V. M. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. Since writing you, we have be- 
gun to organize another little union, 
this one to be composed of ladies 
who will meet with us every week, 
and read good works together. It 
is not proposed to start off with any 
definite charitable aim, but will prob- 
ably result in something of the lend- 
a-hand order. We intend calling it 
'^Ten Times One," and, when the 
number is complete, will read the 
story aloud. 

2. Can you suggest any books 
with dialogues or recitations for the 
use of boys in the clubs? 
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3. To put it into plain English, 
there is a class of young girls here, 
forming Miss L— *s Bible class, 
who have planned to meet every 
week, and sew for those who live 
close about them and are in need of 
a " lift." These 3'ouug girls are of 
the middle class, daughters of me- 
chanics and workingmen ; and Miss 

L is trying to help them to look 

up and out and fonnard. We have 
proposed to call this little club by 
some name that will suggest Harry 
Wads worth. I sent them some of 
our motto-cards a few days ago. 
You will be glad to know that the 
friends I am with this winter are zeal- 
ous Ten Times Oners. A sister died 
in August who gave her whole heart 
to this legion, and was also a mem- 
ber of the "Society of the Royal 
Law." She has bequeathed her work 
to Miss L , who is a worth}' heir- 
ess. 

4. We try to have the boys write 
reports of what they have done since 
last meeting to lend a hand. These 
reports are read by the president. 

5. The wide range of the Look-up 
Legion and other Wadsworth Clubs 
is hinted at, in the fact that of nine- 
teen letters received at one time by 
the Welcome and Corespondence 
Club, five were from the State of 
New York, two from Ohio, one each 
from Minnesota, Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Jersey, Illinois, New 
Mexico, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Min- 
nesota, California, the District of 
Columbia, and Manitoba in Canada. 

6. A LADY who is attempting to 
form a Look-up Legion in Bodie, 
CaL, sends us this item from the 
local journal of that town. She is 
evidently not easily discouraged. 
"Bodie boys, aged from ten to fif- 
teen years, assemble daily in an old 
cabin of that town, and engage in 



playing faro. They have a complete 
' lay-out,' and conduct their game 
according to rule. Those who have 
seen the boys around the table say 
that the plajers, dealer, case-keeper, 
and ' look-out ' go through the per- 
formance with all the skill and cool- 
ness of old gamblers." 

7. In my sojourn in England a 
few years back, I met one of the 
" Original Ten," who by some means 
or other had been persuaded to take 
a chance on the Newmarket race- 
course, and to her suri^rise found 
herself the winner of ten shillings, 
— two dollars and fifty cents. This 
half-sovereign had been such a bur- 
den on her conscience, that she hailed 
me with delight as the one of all 
others to whom she might freely un- 
burden herself, and at the same time 
get rid of the piece of gold in such 
a manner as to " lend a hand " 
somewhere. Singularly enough, at 
that very moment, I was needing a 
little help for two very poor but 
worthy women in Newmarket itself: 
so my friend's money which she con- 
sidered, and rightly, ill-gotten, found 
its way back to do good. — One op 
THE Ten. 

Secretaries of Wadsworth Clubs 
or Look-up Legions who wish to 
join in the correspondence of heads 
of clubs initiated at Chautauqua last 
July, will please address the " Wel- 
come and Correspondence Club," 
39 Highland Street, Roxbury, Mass., 
which has undertaken the issue of 
the monthly circular. 
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Look up and not down ; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in; 
Lend a hand. 



Boston.] 



THIRD CIRCULAR TO HEADS OF CLUBS. [March 17, 1882. 



TO PRESIDENTS OR SECRETARIES. 

These circulars are issued by The 
Welcome and Correspondence Club, 
39 Highland Street, Roxburj', Mass., 
under an agreement made by the 
heads of clubs who met at Chau- 
tauqua in Julj'^, 1881. 

In future they will be sent only to 
those Look-up Legions and Clubs 
which express a desire to receive 
them. 

The subscription is fifty cents for 
one year's issue of about seventy- 
five pages. 

WHAT TO DO. 

After a legion is organized and 
ready for work, the officers find 
themselves in doubt, not only as to 
methods of making the meetings 
agi-eeable, but as to practical work 
which can be taken in hand in the 
neighborhood, by way of encoura- 
ging the members to " look out and 
not in." 

From a number of letters and 
reports we extract and condense 
statements of the successful efforts 
of different societies, from which 
hints may be taken by active le- 
giwls. 

r Teaching cooking, nursing the 
poor, — the management of a girl's 
club of fift}' members, — two plans 
for working-men's clubs, and one for 



a temperance casino will he found 
illustrated in these letters. \ 



FREE COOKING-SCHOOLS. 

We have an evening class for the 
older women, and a Saturday-morn- 
ing class for the schoolgirls who 
through the week are attending the 
public schools. Even quite little 
girls come to these Saturday-morn- 
ing classes. We have sometimes 
questioned whether the teaching is 
of use for such little girls ; but only 
last Saturday a little girl of eleven 
(who scarcelj^ looked as old as that) 
came, and told us how she had made 
" feather-cake," which she had been 
taught the week before, and how it 
did not burn, and " stick to the 
bottom of the pan." This was a 
little boast of hers, because the last 
week one of the teacher's loaves did 
"stick to the bottom of the pan." 
*' But did 3'ou make it all 3'ourself ? " 
was asked. " Oh, yes ! mother was 
out at work, and it was a surprise to 
her when she came back." 

We teach how to cook meats 
mcel}^ using the least expensive 
parts of the meat; how to make 
stews and soups ; how to make nice 
bread without soda; how to save 
materials for good, nice-tasting 
nourishing food. We have proof 
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that by introducing snch nourishing 
food helps to lessen the taste for 
stimulants. One little girl had a 
present of a tablecloth from one of 
our committee. She made good 
dinners for her father, set her table 
neatly, and made her home so much 
more attractive than before, that he 
decided to give up his dail}' visits to 
the liquor-shops, took the pledge, 
and is now using the money he saves 
by not spending it in drink, to make 
his home happ}". 

At one class the teacher prepares 
two or more dishes at a lesson, at a 
table raised in full sight. As she 
makes this preparation, and as she 
takes the dishes to the stove for 
choking, she explains just how she 
does it. She tells the best methods 
and objects to the poor ones. She 
answers questions, and she asks 
them, to make sure that her receipts 
are remembered. At the end she 
sends round the dishes that have 
been cooked, that eveiy one present 
may have a taste. The lesson proves 
very entertaining ; and it is found 
that more than half go home to try 
the cooking themselves. 

Such a school is not expensive. 
In almost any town, small or large, 
can be found some room unused on 
certain afternoons or evenings (some 
schoolroom, perhaps) that would be 
granted for this purpose. If it has 
not a suitable stove, some kind 
friend would lend one, or a set of 
young people could subscribe to pay 
for one. 

Perhaps the most difficult part 
would be to find a teacher ; and the 
search would show how such a class 
is needed, not only for the poor, but 
for those who are better off. Some 
of our larger cities can furnish such 
teachers from the cooking-schools, 
where pupils pay for instruction, now 



appearing gradually here and there. 
But no better service could be given 
than when two or three girls would 
train themselves to teach, with the 
help of former experience and study 
of good books, and by beginning 
to teach themselves. Miss Parloa's 
"First Pnnciples'* gives good ad- 
vice in household management and 
in cooking. It is a small manual, 
costing not more than seventy cents. 

G. G. 



THE SICK POOR. 

We undertake the personal care 
of the sick poor. This has been 
done by a lady who visits, not only 
for the purpose of making inquiries, 
or to fill out orders for coal and gro- 
ceries, but also prepares gruel and 
soups, airs the room, makes the bed 
comfortable, dresses wounds and, if 
needs be, cancers. The sick poor 
soon learn to cling to such a friend 
if she be strong and brave enough 
to touch them with ungloved hands ; 
and many of them receive their first 
glimpse of unselfish devotion through 
her ministrations. A few instances 
will serve to show how real her work 
is, and how unfaltering she must be, 
if she is to do it well. 

Soon after she began to visit, she 
went to a woman having a cancer, 
who lived alone with her son, a boy 
fifteen 3'ears old. Besides going to 
school, he sold newspapers, by which 
he earned enough to pay the rent. 
Between school and newspapers he 
had not much time for his mother: 
so a young girl came in to help ; but 
her sense of duty was not strong 
enough to keep her to so disagree- 
able a task, and the woman was 
greatly neglected. The sore must 
be dressed. It was the first time 
our friend had ever seen a cancer; 
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but she dressed it, although in con- 
sequence she could scarcely take 
food for several days. She was 
faithful in her service ; and the girl 
was held to her work until the time 
came when our visitor was to leave 
the city for a summer vacation. 
The sick woman grieved greatly over 
her departure ; for during her visits 
she had done every kind of work, 
even to sweeping the room when it 
was dirty, and there was no one else 
to do it. She had often ui^ed the 
woman to go to a hospital, or rather 
to the cancer-home which had re- 
cently been established ; but the 
woman had rather live with little or 
no care, untidy room, poor food, 
and all the miseries which poverty 
brings, and be with her boy. But the 
lady's absence accomplished what her 
presence could not. On her return 
from the country, she found the wo- 
man had consented to go to the 
home ; for she could no longer live 
without the daily care and cheer which 
had brightened other days for her. 
Her general health has improved 
since she has regular diet and treat- 
ment; and she is now comfortable, 
her gi'eatest interest still being in her 
boy, from whom she receives fre- 
quent letters and occasional visits. 

One day Mrs. A was visiting 

one of her poor families, when the 
woman asked her if she would go up- 
stairs to see a sick child. Before 
she reached the door, she heard the 
breathing so loud and painful that it 
was scarcely recognized as that of a 
human being. Upon entering, sbe 
found a child four years old with 
croup. She saw at once that the case 
was far be^'ond her treatment: it 
needed a skilful physician. She asked 
the woman why she had not sent for a 
doctor. She replied she did not know 
where to go, had nothing to pay with, 



and was so frightened and bewildered 
that she didn't know what to do ; for 
the child was taken very suddenly'. 
Mrs. A went at once to the dis- 
pensary*, told the need of immediate 
haste, and did not leave until she 
saw the physician on his way. The 
doctor found more than he could 
manage single-handed, returned to 
the dispensary for supplies and help, 
and then back again to the child with 
three students. Those four men 
worked over the child for five hours, 
and the life was saved, directly 

through the agency of Mrs. A ; 

for it was by her immediate action 
that it was accomplished. As sister 
Dora spoke of " her arm," referring 
to the man whose arm she cared for 

so anxiousl}', so Mrs. A speaks 

now of " her child," who, by last ac- 
counts, was playing in the alley. 

One day Mrs. A failed to 

keep an appointment promptly. 
Coming in hurriedly, she told how in 
making a call she had found a sick 
child in tears, because alone. Her 
mother had gone out to work, the 
onl}' sister was at school, and this 
child, though dressed and about the 
room, was very unhappy at the 
thought of the long solitary houra 
before her without p»ictures or doll. 

[^s. A washed the tears from 

her face, took out some bright cards 
she happened to have in her bag, sat 
down,\and told the child one or two 
stories. \ When she came, there was 
a chilS^^eak, unhapp\', and in tears ; 
when she left, there was a child with 
a smile on her face, brave enough to 
promise to try and be good and not 
get lonely until mother and sister 
came back. Is not that being an 
angel and working a miracle ? 

Sometimes it is a baby that has to 
be washed and cared for during its 
helplessness ; sometimes it is a dead 
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bodj'that has to be clothed for burial ; 
sometimes it is a bed to be made, 
sometimes a room to be swept, — but 
alwa^'s the same spirit of self-forget- 
fulness and interest in others which 
makes all acts seemingly large or 
small to be reall}' divine. No one's 
circle can be so small but that it 
must include some neighbor to whom 
these ser^'ices may be rendered if 
we wiU, P- P. 



TEMPERANCE CASINO. 

The intention of its proprietors 
is first, by making it as attractive 
as possible, to draw men, particu- 
larly young men, away from bar- 
rooms, and also to make a fair 
return for the money invested. The 
exterior appearance of the building 
is attractive, and the interior is 
painted in a showy manner. The 
lower floor is divided into two large 
halls; and in each, near the door, 
are the lunch-counters. On these 
are spread an array of food, such 
as pilot, soda, and oj'ster crackers, 
doughnuts, cookies, and sandwiches. 
The front of the hall at the right 
of the counter is used for smoking 
and lounging, and at the back of 
this space are three handsome bil- 
liard-tables. Judging from the 
crowd, this is one of the chief at- 
tractions. The opposite hall is for 
ladies and gentlemen not smokers, 
and in the front of this are tables 
for those who wish to sit while eat- 
ing. The coffee is sold for two, 
four, and six cents a cup, according 
to size. At the rear of this hall is 
a space separated by curtains, in 
which is a piano, and where free 
entertainments are given on Mon- 
day and Thursday evenings. The 
con^esponding upper rooms are used, 
one as a reading-room, well supplied 



with newspapers, periodicals, etc., 
and the other as a game-room for 
playing cards, checkers, dominos, 
etc., for which a chaise of fifteen 
cents an hour is made. The rooms 
are kept open till eleven at night, 
and the crowd is more numerous in 
the evening. It has been a success 
thus far, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that it will prove to be a prac- 
tical help in the temperance cause. 

H. H. 



A GIRLS' LEGION.— HOW ABOUT 
BOYS? 

The club of which I am chief (if 
that be my position) calls itself the 
"Lend a Hand Club." It numbers 
between forty and fifty members, all 
girts. Some boys wish to join, but 
I have not jet seen clearly the best 
way to receive them. I will ask the 
Correspondence Club what I shall 
do with the boys under the circum- 
stances, after being freel}'^ told what 
the girls do. Our club meets at 
my house once in two weeks, Mon- 
day at 4^ o'clock P.M., so as not to 
interfere with school ; and continues 
in session one hour, so as to get 
home before dark. We sew or work 
on any thing we have to do the first 
half-hour of our session; and the 
other half we devote to literary ex- 
ercises, such as reading and recita- 
tions and music. Short original es- 
says are coaxed from the girls ; and 
we have an exercise we call " Oddi-, 
ties," which consists of something 
original and funny, arranged by a 
committee selected the week before, 
and kept a secret from the other 
members of the club till it is brought 
out at the meeting. Sometimes it 
takes the form of a tableau, some- 
times a charade. Always it proves 
very interesting. As for useful 
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work, the girls are of ages from ten 
to fifteen years, and know less about 
sewing than their grandmothers 
did at their age, no doubt; but 
they bring such eager, willing hearts 
to the task, they accomplish a good 
deal. In November we sent a large 
box of clothing and articles suitable 
for Christmas presents to a mission- 
ary in Utah. 

The girls hold themselves in read- 
iness to do any kindly deed they 
may be asked to do. Sometimes, 
when a beggar calls at my door, I 
send two or three of the girls to find 
out about the family. If they live in 
our town, and if they are found 
needy, we attend to their wants as 
far as possible. 

We have been organized only a 
year, and had a long vacation of four 
months in the summer, and are hav- 
ing another this winter, while the days 
are short, so that our work has been 
interrupted. We have bed-quilts and 
tidies and rugs commenced, which 
we hope to see finished. Dressing 
dolls for hospital children would be 
rather our delight, if we knew just 
the best way to dispose of them. 
Our city is rather too small for our 
benevolence. We have a " consti- 
tution and by-laws," a president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treas- 
urer. We have a membership fee 
of ten cents, payable yearly, and a 
contribution of a penny each at every 
meeting. 

T. T. 

[How boys shall occupy them- 
selves in a legion meeting while girls 
are sewing is a question more than 
one chief has had to consider. Boys 
are glad to be of use, and will prove 
good visitors to those in need ; will 
box up and despatch whatever is to 
be sent away ; they can often print 



tickets and programes ; they can read 
aloud ; they can attend the door ; 
will put up and take down platforms 
and apparatus ; and will always take 
their fair share in speaking or sing- 
ing. 

Ten or twelve boys in a society 
of fifty or sixty are not too many to 
read aloud to those who are sewing, 
or to sing glees while they sew. We 
have known a drawing-class of boys 
going on while a class of girls were 
sewing. In these days many a boy 
can " run a machine " as well as his 
Mster, if the club is grand enough 
to own a Wheeler & Wilson, a 
*' Domestic," or a '' Noiseless." 

Will clubs of both sexes give us 
their plans ? 

W. AND C. Club.] 

A successful leader says, on this 
subject, "Boys can knit, net, and 
crochet; and, if they cannot, they 
like to learn. They can carve neatly, 
and like to be taught to. Get the 
hand-books for carving. In prepar- 
ing for a successful fair, I should be 
quite as glad to have the handiwork 
of ten bright boj^s as of as many 
bright girls. Any boy can make 
jack-straws." 



UNION ANTD READING-ROOM. 

When this Union was started, 
as it cost nothing to become a mem- 
ber, there was a large attendance. 
No attempt was made to give reli- 
gious instruction, good behavior while 
in the rooms being the only re- 
quirement. Classes were formed 
in political economy, book-keeping, 
arithmetic, etc. ; and attempts were 
successfully made to inculcate clean- 
liness. The idea all along has been 
to make the institution self-support^ 
ing ; and, with this design, a fee of 
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ten cents a month is this year one 
of the requirements of membership. 
Two rooms are provided, — one con- 
taining a librar}' of twelve hundred 
volumes, and having the daily papers 
on file ; the other being used for rec- 
reation or instruction. The super- 
intendent has been dispensed with 
this year, the boys themselves per- 
forming his duty; and, though 
about thirty use the rooms every 
evening, quiet and orderly conduct 
is the rule. To show the result of 
the class-work, and to assist in pay- 
ing expenses, which are about five 
hundred dollars per annum, an ex- 
hibition is given once a year, con- 
sisting of discussions on current 
topics, such as the " Irish Question," 
and essays on " Education " and 
" Suffrage," followed by a play. 

K. K. 



WORKING-MEN'S 



CLUB.V 



Th^ object of this club is to pto- 
the moral and social welfare 
of the yojing men of West End and 
thereabou^rS No one is allowed to 
become a *^ember, unless it is 
thought he may be benefited by the 
club. On election he pays one dol- 
lar a year. The executive committee 
controls appointment of members. 

The house is' oi^n for members 
from five to eleven p.m., when the 
young men meet for a social time. 
A piano is in the parlor for the use 
of those who enjoy music, and up- 
stairs may be found a pool and sip- 
pio table. There is also a room fitted 
up as a gymnasium, where may 
be found a rowing-machine, Indian 
clubs, dumb bells, pulley weights, 
etc. Among other privileges of the 
club is a i-eading-room and librar}', 
also a bathroom. One of the small 
side-rooms is set apart for the sale 



of tobacco and cigars, both of which 
are allowed to be used in some of 
the rooms. 

This club has grown rapidly in 
size from the start, and at present 
there are about three hundred on 
the roll of membership. 

On Thursday evenings of each 
week debates are held, and fairly 
attended. Once a month a musical 
and literary entertainment is given 
by the members, and persons who 
are interested in the welfare of the 
club. At such times a collation is 
given. L. L. 



DANIEL'S BAND. 

I HATE in sabbath school a class 
of ten or twelve boys from ten to 
fourteen j'ears of age, who have the 
class name "Daniel's Band," with 
the motto "Dare to do right." A 
few months ago our new church 
(Methodist Episcopal) , of which my 
husband is pastor, was dedicated. 
On that occasion my boys assumed 
twenty-five dollars of the church in- 
debtedness. About two weeks since 
they finished paying the amount, 
which they raised partlj' by private 
subscriptions from friends, contribu- 
tions among themselves, and the 
proceeds of a sociable. They had 
left in their treasury five dollars and 
fifty cents, and this amount became 
an incentive to them to form them- 
selves into a band of some kind b}' 
which they might continue to help 
some cause or other. I told them as 
much as I could of the '* Look-up 
Legion" and the "Lend a Hand 
Club," also of the book "Ten 
Times One is Ten," which I read 
years ago ; and they think they would 
like to foiin themselves into a " Lend 
a Hand Club." O. O. 
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PIONEER LEGION WORK. 
It affords me pleasure to become 
a correspondent of, and a subscriber 
to, your circulars on behalf of the 
Look-up Legion of this place. We 
live in a lumbering district, and our 
advantages are few compared with 
our cit}' sisters. Yet we enjoy other 
benefits which they cannot. We 
have a grand panorama of evergreen- ^ 
clad mountains, valle3's rapidl}' being 
reclaimed from their wild state, and 
the limpid streams reflecting the 
beauties from their crystal depths. 
Pure air and pure water render liv- 
ing a delight ; and what more natural 
in such surroundings than that mo- 
rality should gain many friends ? The 
spirit of charity, which has never al- 
lowed a poor-tax to be levied in this 
township, finally took definite shape 
in the form of a band consisting of 
twenty young ladies from fifteen to 
twenty-one years old, who, being 
rather prejudiced against the word 
" club," took the name and pledge 
of the *' Look-up Legion." Since 
the 1st of October last they have 
met once a_week in the afternoon, 
and 8ewe(^ They made a number of 
useful articWrsuch as apvons, chil- 
dren's dresses, bags for school- 
books, dressed dolls, etc. Then the 
week before Christmas they held 
a fair and festival, the net profits 
being $50. With this sum and oth- 
er donations, they purchased a li- 
brary of carefully selected 



recently visited. Other lectures are 
in reserve ; so that the little band is a 
leaven that will very soon, God pros- 
pering them, leaven the whole lump 
of surrounding society. They are 
ready for any good work that calls 
them, and will be glad to read of the 
doings of other organizations, which 
may help to decide their future course. 

N.N. 



Note to Contributors. — Con- 
tributors will readily understand, 
that, in so small a sheet as this, it is 
impossible to print at length the let- 
ters we receive from all parts of the 
country. We are obliged to select 
and to select closely, often setting 
aside a valuable letter merely because 
something similar has been printed 
already, or because our present space 
is occupied. It will be readily seen 
that we ought, as far as we can, to 
present the most recent questions 
sent to us, always begging for an- 
swers. Our business is not to offer 
our suggestions, but simply to cir- 
culate the communications of our cor- 
respondents. — Welcome and Cor- 
respondence Club. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. I WISH the " Look-up " Clubs 
would take a little sanitary drilling, 
so as to be able to ferret out some 
booksTN of the score or more of little ills 
The Look-up Legion are membersv^which are found everywhere in the 
and any one else can become a mem- homes of rich and poor, in schools. 



ber by paying one dollar and quarter- 
ly fees of twenty-five cents. Latterl}' 
the legion has not been meeting, on 
account of its members being mosth* 
in school, and their leisure-time is 
limited. They secured the services 
of an eminent minister to lecture on 
'' London," which great city he has 



in shops, tenements, street-cars, and 
ferries, and ''by opposing end them." 
The temperance workers have fallen 
back, as a last resource, upon edu- 
cating the rising generation; and 
so must the sanitarians. We want 
an army of trained enthusiastic ob- 
servers to see the things which cause 
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sickness and death all around us, 
and to show how they can be less- 
ened, if not abolished. M. M. 



2. Isabel's Club. — Isabel is a lit- 
^e girl who was very much shocked 
when she found that her own dear 
country is in debt. She has formed 
a club for pa3'ing the national debt. 
Each member contributes twenty- 
five cents a quarter, and also finds 
one other member, once in three 
months, who undertakes similar obli- 
gations. As soon as a local treasurer 
has one hundred dollars, he hxiys a 
bond, and burns it. How long would 
the debt last if this club succeeded 
perfectly ? Isabel began last Novem- 

3. A POOR boy writes to Miss 
Lathbury, — 

"I am a poor Boy having the 
loos of one of my Ai*ms. O i was 
reading a paper the other day and 
seeing your name on the Comit- 
tee of the Lycem Reading Union. 
Now I do love to read good Books 
and papers. Now would you be so 
kind as to send me something to 
read — as I am to poor to buy them 
how is my writing for only 12 j'ears 
So Good Bye." (FishkiU, N.Y.) 



Jt. " Every Saturday flowers are 
gathered and sent to Chicago to be 
distributed in mission-schools among 



rial Hospital in England. As it is 
difficult to remit a sum so small from 
America, the secretary of the Wel- 
come and Correspondence Club will 
take care of any remittances, and for- 
ward them to the English treasurer 
in bills of exchange. 



6. ^' Beside this, I gave them last 
fall a picnic, first forming the club 
in line, two abreast, all neatly dressed 
and with badges on. We marched 
through our principal streets, follow- 
ing a color-bearer with the stars and 
stripes, and singing our pledge-song 
as they marched to the time of the 
music." 



Cheap editions of " In His Name ' ' 
and ''Ten Times One is Ten," by 
Edward E. Hale, have been pub- 
lished by Fairbanks, Palmer, & Co., 
Chicago. They are the recognized 
agents of the Chautauqua Literary 
Society, and will send the same on 
receipt of price twenty-five cents in 
paper. 

LEONARD & HOWLAND, 

BOXBUBY, MASS., 
FURNISH THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 



VISIT TO 

By 



SYBARIS. 



B. E. HALE. 



g Each volume U sent by mail for twenty-Jloe cents. 



children who seldom see a flowcrr^ 

Our children enter enthusiastically TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 

into this \^ork." (Wilmette, III.) 



IN 



5. The friends of " Sister Dora " 
in England solicit a subscription of 
twentj'-five cents from each per- 
son who has enjoyed reading her 
life, to found a Sister Dora Memo- 



16mo. 75 cents. 

HIS NAME. 

Sq. 18mo. $1.00. 



290 



PUBLISHED BT 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
WASHZNaTON ST., BOSTON. 
IN LIBRARY EDITION 
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Look ap and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in ; 
Lend a band. 



Boston.] 



FOURTH CIRCULAR TO HEADS OF CLUBS. [April 17, 1882. 



TO PRESroENTS OR SECRETARIES. 

These circulars are issued by The 
Welcome and Correspondence Club, 
39 Highland Street, Roxbury, Mass., 
under an agreement made by the 
heads of clubs who met at Chau- 
tauqua in July, 1881. 

In future they will be sent only to 
those Look-up Legions and Clubs 
which express a desire to receive 
them. 

The subscription is fifty cents for 
one year's issue of about seventy- 
five pages. 

HOW TO BEGIN. 

Here is a very serious letter from 
a friend who sent to Miss Lathbuiy 
a year ago, and joined the Wads- 
worth Club, and now wants to know 
how to go on. She is in a town 
where no one else has become a 
member. 

Is not this possible? 

Make up your mind, with thought- 
Ibl care, with prayer to God, and 
after two or three waiting periods, 
who are the two friends near you 
who will sympathize most in the 
wish to form a society in the neigh- 
borhood for the general good. Do 
not propose the society in a formal 
or cut-and-dried way, as if you 
knew what it were to be, or what 
it were to do. You do not know 



either of these things. But say to 
them that you feel sure that three 
Christian people, who are in earnest 
about it*, can make the place more 
worth living in than it is, — more a 
"city of God;" and then propose 
that 3'ou three meet together once 
a week for a walk or a ride, or to 
take tea, when you can talk it over. 

As soon as your attention is really 
called to the subject, you will find 
hints at every corner. Every news- 
paper will make a suggestion to you. 
Every misfortune in the county will 
make you ask yourself whether this 
misfortune were really necessary; 
whether God did not mean that you 
people who live in the county should 
do something to prevent such mis- 
fortunes. You will begin to send 
for books or magazines which look 
to such subjects as social order, — 
as the improvement of society, or, 
in simpler phrase, and older, to the 
coming-in of the kingdom of God. 

After six or eight of such meet- 
ings, the chance ought to be clear 
for each person to bring one more 
member in addition into the club. 
In our club we think best to have 
the members divided nearly evenly 
between the sexes. Let a lady in- 
vite a gentleman to join, or let a 
gentleman invite a lady, or, if you 
prefer, let the three members who 
begin it invite three more. 

25 
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Let the six keep up the regu- 
lar meetings, seeking what there is 
which they would be glad to have 
done for the higher life of that part 
of God's garden. Is it a count}" or 
town library? Is it a public hos- 
pital? Is it a society of boys who 
need amusement or instruction on 
their holidays or in their evenings? 
Is it a temperance society? Is it a 
public reading-room ? Is it an organ- 
ization for entertaining the town, — 
one which shall take the wind out 
of the sails of the travelling adven- 
turers who suggest a great deal 
that is low and bad to the young 
people, and take away a great deal 
of their money? Is it, perhaps, sim- 
ply a more sociable habit, and some 
simple way in which anybody may 
meet anybodj- at regular periods to 
have a good time? 

Let the six determine quite thor- 
oughly what they want to do in one 
of these linos or another : then the}^ 
are prepared to choose six others to 
help them. When these six join cor- 
dially, a Wadsworth Club is formed. 
Twelve is quite enough for a begin- 
ning. 

Let the twelve make the constitu- 
tion and rules, for instance, of the 
reading-room. It is alwa3's a waste 
of time to carry the details of such 
rules into an open caucus. Let them 
even arrange, in such a case as that, 
what room the}^ would like to hire. 
Let them take a refusal of it for six 
months. If they are strong enough, 
let them provide the simplest furni- 
ture for it, and begin. 

There is great virtue in begin- 
ning. To begin means that j'ou are 
going to succeed, and that you know 
30U are, — that there is "no such 
word as fail." 

If you are not strong enough to 
do so much as that, you can, in 



some church-vestry or other hall, 
call together all whom you think of 
as likely to be interested. Read 
your constitution, and say you are 
ready for members or subscribers. 
Appoint such committees as the 
work requires, and here again be- 
gin. 

After you have begun, the work 
in your own region will tell you 
what you are to do next much bet- 
ter than any one else can tell you. 

But the object of these Cibculars 
is to hear where others have suc- 
ceeded and where they have failed. 
E. E. Hale. 



ADVICE ABOUT BOOKS. 

On Washington's birthday a cele- 
bration for school-children took place 
in the Old South Church in Boston, 
one of the most interesting features 
of which was the recital, by a class 
of 30ung boj's, of incidents in local 
history. These boys — eight in num- 
ber — are pupils of the Eliot School, 
from twelve to fourteen years old, and 
of almost as many nationalities as 
there were boys, — Portuguese, Ital- 
ian, Nova-Scotian, Irish, etc., there 
being only one boy of American par- 
entage among them. They marched 
up on the platform, made a bow in 
unison to the assembled audience, 
and with perfect possession of them- 
selves and their subject told us the 
story of Gov. Winthrop, described 
his statue in Scollay Square, gave 
the history of Sam Adams, the deri- 
vation of the names of many streets 
and places in Boston, stated where 
historic buildings stood or had stood, 
and much more. One little fellow, 
indeed, knew his facts better than the 
orator of the da}', who could not recall 
the name of one person he mentioned. 
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This recitation passed around the 
class three or more times, each boy, 
without hesitation or prompting, 
showing a perfect familiarit}' with the 
whole subject, and each able to tell 
the whole story. 

Now, this is not the result of their 
lessons at school, though admirably 
seconded by these, but almost wholly 
of judiciously guided reading outside 
of school and school-hours. 

The Public Library' of Boston sup- 
plies the books. Miss Jenkins, of 
that library, supplies the wise selec- 
tion, the patient inquir}^, the unflag- 
ging interest to provide these her 
young fellow-immortals with only 
good, helpful, and wholesome read- 
ing. This work she has made her 
special interest for several years. 
Instead of dime novels or other weak 
and weakening rubbish, she has suc- 
ceeded in interesting boys in books 
of travel, histories, biographies, nat- 
ural science, etc. After school on 
Saturdays the boys come to her to 
inquire for something about the Re- 
bellion, about Capt. Smith, about 
birds or butterflies, etc. 

The good eflect of this judicious 
advice is fully shown in the better 
class of books called for, in the 
warm and vital interest taken in 
subjects which have been read sys- 
tematically, and in the fact that these 
boys follow up with zeal, by further 
inquiry, and personal inspection of 
landmarks and historic localities, the 
matter in hand. 

This work, as I stated, is admira- 
bl}' seconded by the teachers of the 
Eliot School. I visited the school 
to-day, and found that over one-half 
the boys in one room were then read- 
ing history from other than school- 
books outside of school-hours. Miss 
Steele, the teacher who inaugurated 
this interest in the school, kindly 



permitted me to examine her boj's 
upon subjects taken at random from 
their books ; and I was delighted and 
surprised to find that their knowledge 
went far beyond the limit of their 
school text-books. Miss Steele gives 
them such subjects as slate, chalk, 
lime, etc., to work up ; and they dis- 
play an eager interest to inform them- 
selves. It should be stated that this 
school is at the North End, and the 
pupils are from the poorest and most 
ignorant classes. 

Thus again is illustrated the old 
solution, that to teach successfully you 
must interest the pupil. Timid, list- 
less bo3's have been taught to think, 
to read, and to want to read, and to 
express their thoughts. The}'' are 
saved the pitiful waste of time and 
attention entailed b}' uninformed or 
ill-advised selection of books, are 
having subjects made real and vital 
to them, and are growing. 

For the help of others who may 
like to advise in reading, a partial 
list of books is appended : — 

Coffin: Boysof »76. 

K. Markham: Old Times in the Colo- 
nies/ Stories told around the Yule Log, 
On Board the Mavis, On the Edge of 
Winter. 

The above are alPstories of Revo- 
lutionary histor}'. 

H. E. Scudder: The Bodley Books. 

William M. Thayer: Youths* History 
of the Rebellion. 

G. C. Eggleston: Red Eagle. 

E. <& L. : Tecumseh, Pocahontas. 

Noah Brooks: Boy Emigrants, Fairport 
Nine. 

J. S. C. Abbott: La Salle, Geoi^e 
Washington, Christopher Columbus, Da- 
vid Crockett, Ben Franklin, J. Paul Jones, 
F. De Soto. 

G. M. Towle: Voyages and Adventures 
of Yasco da Gama, Pizarro, Magellan, 
Marco Polo, Raleigh, Certain Men of 
Mark. 

E. E. Hale: A Family Flight, Stories 
told by Sailors, Stories told by Soldiers, 
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Stories told by Adventurers, Stories told 
by Discoverers, Man without a Countiy. 

H. Butterworth: Zigzag Journey, — 
Europe, Classic Lands, Orient; Young 
Folks* History of Boston, Young Folks' 
History of America. 

Griffis: Child-Life in Japan. 

T. Knox: Adventures of Three Youths, 
— China and Japan (Part 1), Siam and 
Java (Part 2), Ceylon, etc. (Part 8); 
Young Nimrods (American Western Life). 

E. A. Rand: Vacation Trips, — Schoo- 
ner on the Beach, Bark Cabin on Kear- 
sage, Tent in the Notch; All aboard for 
Sunrise Lands. 

B. P. Shillaber: Ike Partington, Cruises 
with Capt Bob, Double-Runner Club. 

W. H. G. Kingston: With Axe and 
Rifle, Peter Trawl, Hendricks the Hunter. 

STOIUES OF ABCTIO TRAVEL. 

G. Hart wig: Polar and Tropical Worlds. 

J. J. Hayes: Arctic Boat Journey. 

E. K. Kane: The Far North, Arctic 
Explorations. 

E. Sargent: Wonders of the Arctic 
World. 

A. E. Nordenskiold: Knights of the 
Frozen Zone. 

A. A. A. A. 



EIGHT BOYS. 



My eight Sundaj'-school boys 
proved most efficient workers, and I 
found willing hands for every work 
I suggested. At Christmas we fitted 
out ten children with presents for a 
Christmas tree given by some young 
ladies here to poor children. At 
Thanksgiving and Easter we found 
special work; and, best of all, the 
boys were always wishing to do 
more . The difficulty was to find ways 
for them to work. Three of them, 
under my guidance, made a very 
large album of fine woodcuts, and 
gave to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, — a work which took many 
winter evenings, but well repaid our 
time and trouble. One boy made 
an advertising-card album for the 
hospital; and so in various ways I 



tried to teach them that to give 
money was not the best gift. 

At the end of the year, in June, 
we had money enough to send a sick 
boy into the country for two weeks, 
through the Country Week Commit- 
tee. 

I notice one club article makes a 
great point of meeting and telling the 
good work accomplished. My first 
principle was, that they must work, 
and not talk. Confession may be 
good for the soul when it is of sin ; 
but, when one talks of \drtues, I fear 
they are too often about to take 
their flight. Am I not right? 

The thing I had most to guard the 
boys against was self-righteousness ; 
and I think that would be largely 
increased by forms and ceremonies. 
I tried hard as I could to keep them 
^own to simple tniths, and to make 
them work as much, and talk about 
it as little, as was consistent with 
boy nature. I did use the badges, 
but with the understanding that they 
were to be worn inside the vest as a 
reminder, not as an adornment. 

B. H. B. B. 



THE ROMAN CLUB. 

The Roman Club, of which you 
ask, is an auxiliary of the ** Boston 
Ladies' Association in Aid of the 
Gould Memorial Home and Industrial 
Schools, Rome, Ital}^" and consists 
of sixty young ladies and gentlemen, 
with an additional list of some thirty 
names, from which are filled the places 
of absent members and vacancies in 
the club. 

Our object is to provide for the sup- 
port of some one child in the Home. 
The sum necessary to do this — 
eighty dollars a year — is made up 
(1) from the annual fees of the mem- 
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bers, and (2) from fines for tardiness 
and absence. 

The result of this sj-stein is an 
unusually large attendance at each 
meeting, and a satisfactory annual 
report from the treasurer. 

The meeting is called to order at 
eight sharp by the chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements for the 
evening, who presides for the presi- 
dent. Then follow roU-call and report 
of last meeting by the secretarj^; 
letters from Rome in regard to the 
progress of the school in general, 
and "our boy" in particular, by 
the corresponding secretary; and, 
finally, the special programme of the 
evening. The members of the club, 
who have musical, literary, or artistic 
ability, are called upon as the hostess 
and committee may decide. There 
have been six such meetings during 
the year ; and the club is socially, as 
well as financially, an assured suc- 
cess. 

c. c. c. c. 



DOES CHARITY BEGIN AT HOME? 

Look out for j^ourself is the incli- 
nation to "look in." 

This class are ever saying, " Char 
ity begins at home." 

But such a spint is selfish and 
false. We are social beings. We 
are dependent from the nursery to 
the grave. No one can get along 
alone, no matter if he is a million- 
naire. He needs association ; and 
the friendship of a beggar ma}' be 
better than no company. Society 
has a claim upon every one. 

Charity does not begin nor end at 
home. Charity always looks out. 
It goes out like ra3's from the sun, 
like water from the fountain, like 
perfume from the flower. 

It seeks not its own. It guides 



the wanderer, helps the weak, saves 
the lost, and takes great delight in 
making life nobler and sweeter, if it 
is only sweeping one clean spot, or 
making one little path for humanity 
to travel in on the way to the king- 
dom of God. Charity shut up to me 
and mine is not charity. Charity, 
careless of others, and thoughtful of 
self, is only to '' look in." If any 
one has ever understood the text, 
" Look out and not in^ and lend a 
kand^*' he cannot be easy making 
his own bed soft who leaves thou- 
sands to sufier in the cold, and lie 
on the stones. 

If one has the spint to "look 
OUT," it cannot be locked up. As 
well try to lock up the cloud when 
charged with the lightning ; as well 
tr}' to lock up the perfume of the 
orange-grove when shower and sun- 
shine have called for buds and blos- 



soms. 



D. D. D. D. 



SUCCESS AND FAILURE. 

^C"^ What we started in our town was 
an attempt to make one suite of 
roDms on our public square more 
alluring than the numerous drink- 
ing and gambling saloons that were 
inviting our idle young men to de- 
struction every night in the weekT; 
It was a problem to know what 
attractions to ofier to them which 
would be superior to those that 
already proved so enticing. We de- 
cided at last upon the following 
plan : — 

We hired two of the handsomest 
rooms on the square, our only ob- 
jection to them being that they were 
up one flight of stairs, instead of 
on the ground-floor. It was the 
best we could do, however. We fur- 
nished them comfortably and taste- 
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fully. The front room was stocked 
with papers, magazines, illustrated 
journals, and a few entertaining 
books, and called the reading-room. 
In this room entire quiet was in- 
sisted on. The back room we filled 
with games. A large table, around 
which ten or twelve persons could sit, 
was covered with boxes of letters, 
puzzles of every description, back- 
gammon, chess, garrison, — every 
thing, in short, but cards. These 
were prohibited as being too closel}' 
associated with gambling. In one 
corner of the room was a game of 
ring-toss ; in another, a parlor cro- 
quet-board. When our preparations 
were completed, we congratulated 
ourselves upon the attractions of 
our rooms, and felt in fine spirits 
about our enterprise. 

The next step to be taken was to 
entice our men into our cosey par- 
lors, and to make them enjoy them- 
selves when there. Many of the 
games, however, would be useless 
unless some one were present to ex- 
plain and teach them. A janitor we 
must have, of course, to watch over 
our property, to enforce our few 
rules, and to keep order. But, sup- 
posing our project met with favor, 
and we had a rush of men and boj's, 
what could one man do among fifty 
rough fellows if they were inclined 
to be rude? Here was a difficulty. 
We met it in this way: we agreed 
that three ladies should be present 
ever}- evening, and preside over our 
assemblage of guests, as we would 
If we were giving a part}'' in our 
own houses. 

So a notice was post-ed up in con- 
spicuous places of our first recep- 
tion ; and on the appointed evening 
we repaired to our post in some 
fear as to the result. There was 
not a rush that first evening, nor 



the second, but a gradual growth in 
numbers, until our amusement-room 
was crowded and the reading-room 
comfortably full. The plan of lady 
hostesses worked admirably. We 
had sometimes sixty or seventy men 
in the room at once, most of them 
hard-working fellows, some of them 
ragged and rough enough in appear- 
ance ; but there never was the least 
disresi>ect shown to any of the ladies 
present, nor was there ever any 
rough or disagreeable behavior. We 
closed our rooms in May, there 
being less need of them during the 
warm weather and short evenings. 
We were much pleased with the suc- 
cess of our experiment. 

Our success the second winter 
was not so exhilarating. We had 
but a small corps of working ladies, 
and they began to weary of such 
a close attendance upon the rooms ; 
and a hired matron, assisted by one 
or two ladies, was suggested, and 
tried for a few weeks with tolerable 
success: but the attendance began 
to fall off. 

The third winter a matron was 
hired for the whole season; and the 
interest of the ladies declined visi- 
bl}', and with it the charm of the 
rooms to the men. They missed the 
personal interest and attention that 
had been shown them by women 
whose whole appearance and manner 
were above what they were familiar 
with. We still had a fair number of 
visitors, and our readers increased, 
which was well; but we had fewer 
of the loafers, and the thing began 
to have more the appearance of 
a club for the well-mannered and 
steady -going young men. Clerks 
who had no homes, and no fires 
in their rooms, were glad to spend 
their evenings there ; and boys of 
twelve and fourteen liked to come. 
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But the men whom we wanted es- 
peciall}' to reach dropped off; and 
before the fourth winter a temper- 
ance excitement resulted in forming 
a reform club, which seemed to take 
that part of our work out of our 
hands. This and other causes com- 
bined to make it best for us to dis- 
band our social union, which we did 
rather regretfully, and with a partial 
sense of failure. 

To what was this failure, so far 
as it was one, owing? I should 
say, chiefly to the want of inter- 
ested workers. If we had had a 
"Wadsworth Club of earnest men and 
\\omen, who believed in the doc- 
trine of ten times one, and who were 
determined that, having once put the 
hand to the plough, they would not 
look back, we should, I think, have 
been rejoicing at this day in a 
greafly reduced number of idle and 
dissipated young men, and a greatly 
increased number of industrious and 
steady ones, who in a few years 
would have closed our grog-shops 
for want of custom, and raised the 
moral tone of the whole town. 

£• £• £• £• 



THE PORT ROYAL CLUB. 



the 



Twenty ye^rs ago, early 
war of the Rebellion, a 3'oung girl in 
Boston, whose school-days were just 
over, persuaded her friends to meet 
together and make clothing for the 
colored refugees. They were in great 
need, especially those of the island 
of Port Royal ; and, while working 
for these, they gave the club its 
name. 

When their services were no longer 
needed in this direction, the club con- 
stantly found other charities ready 
for their aid ; and to these they have 



"lent a hand." \^ow they have 
sewed for a hospital, now for an 
infant asylum or home, now for poor 
children in destitute families; now 
they have collected barrels of cloth- 
ing for the sufferers by fire or flood,. ) 

Several years ago they became in- 
terested in a home for aged colored 
women, with about twent}' inmates ; 
and they have instituted for them 
an annual supper. For days before- 
hand a paper is passed about among 
the members of the club, and each 
writes against her name the article 
she will contribute, thus insuring a 
suflScient variety. 

On the appointed afternoon they 
carry or send their contributions to 
the home. A committee takes charge 
of them, and arranges the table, while 
the old women, assembled in the par- 
lor, are entertained by the lively 
psalm-tunes which they delight in. 
This 3'ear a visitor said to one of 
them, ''This is a pleasant party, 
is it not? " She replied, " Oh, yes, 
dear ! " adding, " it is the first party 
I ever went to." And soon after, 
she said reverently, " This is indeed 
the rich and poor meeting together, 
isn't it, dear?" 

In this "meeting together," the 
benefit is certainly not all on the 
side of the poor. Their cheerfulness 
under bodily infirmity and suffering 
is a lesson worth much more than 
what is given. Even those confined 
to their beds are grateful and happy. 

But it is most touching to see their 
satisfaction when they are escorted 
down to the well-filled table, bright 
with bonbons and fiowers ; and their 
entertainers leave them to its enjoy- 
ment, with their own hearts full of the 
even greater happiness which is con- 
ferred by giving more than receiv- 
ing. 

G. G. G. G 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
1. Although our W. Clnb num- 
bers thirty, the work is mainly done 
by five ; for we are most of us women 
who have families, and whose home 
cares demand most of our time. 



2. Mr scholars are all girls from 
fourteen to nineteen years of age. I 
gave them the duty of trying for 
their work to train and help to make 
good men of their younger brothers. 
We live in a part of Virginia where 
the boys and men do not rank as 
high, in many respects, as the wo- 
men; and I should like to see the 
next generation more polite, manly, 
and Christian. 



3. You will notice the account of 
our Lewis Public Librair for the ten 
thousand freedmen of this city. I 
have, by persistent begging, suc- 
ceeded in building it up to about two 
thousand volumes, all donated by 
friends mostly in the North. We 
have many good books, but need 
many more, especially some good, 
healthy juvenile books. If any of 
your club or l^ons could donate 
some such, which they have read 
themselves, or can procure from their 
friends, it will be truly "lending a 
hand" to these colored people, who 
have had so many disadvantages. — 
Rev. Stanley E. Lathrop, Maconj 
Ga. 



pledge, and hope thus in a few months 
to have intelligent members. Though 
they are but children, with a few ex- 
ceptions, we think they can compre- 
hend, with this assistance, all they 
have pledged themselves to do. 



4. We have realized in this oi^ni- 
zation a power for good in our village, 
and have faith that its influence will 
increase in a tenfold ratio. C* We 
have secured temperance song^books 
which give us good, inspiring music, 
and arc teaching the children all the 
convincing truths in regard to alco- 
hol.NWe try each day to throw some 
light on the different clauses of the 



5. We have all of us been work- 
ing for a penitentiary in Jackson, 
Miss. ; and I sent the four mottoes 
there. Dr. Tucker writes that he 
thinks some of the men will paint 
them on the walls of their little chapel, 
which we have called *' Hope." 



The next Circular will not be is- 
sued until September. 



Cheap editions of " In His Name " 
and "Ten Times One is Ten," by 
Edward E. Hale, have been pub- 
lished by Fairbanks, Palmer, & Co., 
Chicago. They are the recognized 
agents of the Chautauqua Literary 
Society, and will send the same on 
receipt of price twenty-five cents in 
paper. 



LEONARD & HOWLAND, 

ROXBUBY, MASS., 
FURNISH THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY, 
VISIT TO SYBARIS. 

By B. B. HALE. 



Ikich wlufiu U sent by mail for twenty-Jlve cent$. 



TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 

16mo. 76 cents. 

IN HIS NAME. 

Sq. 18mo. $1.00. 

PUBLISHED BT 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 

299 WASHnrGTON" ST., BOSTON. 

IN UBRAR7 EDITION, 
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^m ^mt% (ittc is ^m. 



Look up and not down ; 
Look forward land not back; 
Look out and not in ; 
Lend a hand. 



Boston.] 



FIFTH CIRCULAR TO HEADS OF CLUBS. 



[Sept., 1882. 



TO PRESIDENTS OR SECRETARIES. 

These circulars are issued by The 
"Welcome and Correspondence Club, 
39 Highland Street, Roxbury, Mass., 
under an agreement made by the 
heads of clubs who met at Chau- 
tauqua in July, 1881. 

In future they will be sent only to 
those Look-up Legions and Clubs 
which express a desire to receive 
them. 

The subscription is fifty cents for 
one year's issue of about seventy- 
five pages. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 

Ths Chautauqua Division of the 
Look-up Legion comprises many 
members who are not connected with 
any local society. On the 9th of 
August it held its second anniver- 
sary. A large number of the mem- 
bers were present with their friends, 
making an assembly of several hun- 
dred. Rev. A. H. Gillett presided, 
till Dr. Vincent could take the chair, 
and described to those present the 
origin and purpose of the Legion. 
Dr. Vincent then read the annual 
report from Miss Lathbuiy. About 
five hundred members have joined 
this division in the past 3'ear. 

Mr. Gillett gave some account of 
the Michigan clubs, of which the 
largest is probably the La Grange 



Legion, which numbers one hundred 
and forty, adults as well as chil- 
dren. The meeting was addressed 
by Mrs. Baldwin and Dr. Vincent. 

Miss Lathbury was re-elected sec- 
retary. 

The Framingham Division and the 
Island Park Division have also held 
their anniversaries. 



HARRY WADSWORTH AND THE 
WADSWORTH CLUBS. 

[The following account of Harry Wadsworth 
and the origin of the clubs is a part of the preface 
of the new English edition of <* Ten Times One is 
Ten."] 

'*Ten times one is ten." The 
first of the two stories in this book 
has been the origin of several hun- 
dred clubs of 3'oung people in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, which take 
the name of " Wadsworth Clubs," 
" Ten Times One is Ten Clubs," or 
''Look-up Legions." Their num- 
ber is increasing steadily. They 
assume the '' four mottoes " of this 
book : — 

** Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in ; 
Lend a hand." 

A demand is thus created for an 
English edition of the story, which 
suggests a somewhat fuller preface 
than has yet been printed in the way 
of history. 
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The real person described as Harry 
Wadsworth in this story was a dear 
friend of mine in young life, whose 
name was Frederic William Green- 
leaf. He was bom in Williamsburg 
in Maine. Very early in the de- 
velopment of the great railway sys- 
tem, which has so changed our 
modern life, he entered into the ser- 
vice of a railway company at Bangor. 
He passed through different lines of 
promotion, and before he died had 
held important positions in the ser- 
vice of different railway lines in the 
United States. His constitution was 
delicate; and he died in consump- 
tion, in the year 1851, when he was 
but little more than thirty years of 
age. 

Careless people speak as if such a 
life were cut off untimely, and as if 
its work were ended. Because I 
loved him, I could not but see that 
his power over those who loved him 
did not die. In different places, 
from different people, I heard him 
spoken of almost as a present friend 
might be spoken of; and what he 
said or what he advised was still 
held as a central and important direc- 
tion. Now it was a doctor of divin- 
ity ; now it was the laborer in an 
iron-mine ; now it was the mayor of 
a city explaining to me his adminis- 
tration ; now it was a sensitive friend 
whom Frederic Greenleaf had saved 
from agonies of morbid introspec- 
tion, who cited to me this young 
master of a freight-house, no longer 
living in this mortal life, as one of 
the authorities to be most respected. 
His body was buried ; but in parts of 
the land, widely parted from each 
other, he was still a guide and a 
helpful guide in men's and women's 
lives. 

I had used this illustration of the 
certain triumph of a pure life in a 



sermon in my own church ; and one 
of the 3'oung men who heard it, 
who counts as one of "my own 
ten," in the language of the Wads- 
worth Clubs, urged me to write out 
the sermon for wider circulation. It 
happened, at the same time, that Dr. 
Francis Watland, the distinguished 
president of Brown University, gave 
me the same counsel, and gave me 
the hint, I think, that a stor}^ travels 
where a sermon does not, — the hint 
to which the story before the reader 
owes its form. Encouraged by such 
friends, I published it, as " a possi- 
ble reformation," in the year 1870. 
This date must be remembered by 
the reader, being necessary to the un- 
derstanding of the successive chap- 
ters. 

It will be readily seen by any one 
who reads it, that the *'foiir mot- 
toes " are simply the assertion, in 
familiar language of to-day, of the 
worth of the true eternal principles 
of life, — faith, hope, and love ; and 
any interest the story has is due to 
its effort to illustrate the diffusion of 
these principles, without anj^ formal 
or organized effort, whenever people 
really receive them as the principles 
of life and action. Syrapathj' in 
such effort has given to the book a 
wide circulation, constantly increas- 
ing. One of the visible tokens of 
that sj'mpathj' has been the crea- 
tion of a great many " Wadsworth 
Clubs" now existing which have 
been spoken of. 

Edward E. Hale. 



FOR MICRONESIA. 

The largest publishing enterprise 
of the clubs, so far as we know, has 
been that of the ''Ten Times One 
Club " of Westfield, Mass. This is 
the club whose arrangement for an 
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entertainment about "Venice" we 
printed in January. 

The president writes, April 14, 
1882, '' Our ' Ten Times One is Ten ' 
Club was never in a more prosperous 
condition. C^hey have just finished 
the raising of three hundred and 
forty dollars for the publishing a 
book of Bible stories in the Micro- 
nesian language, to be circulated in 
the native homes of those distant 
islands, and expect to send one thou- 
sand copies b}'^ the ne>[&tj;rip of the 
'Morning Star' in Junej But this 
is a small part of the good that 
has been accomplished, I trust. The 
'looking out and not in' and the 
'lending a hand' among the club 
themselves cannot be counted in dol- 
lars and cents. Fifteen or sixteen 
have become Christ's followers, and 
entered his fold, and give good evi- 
dence of loj'al service to him who 
first and best exemplified the four- 
fold mottoes. And so the work goes 
on, the little seed multipl3'ing itself 
again and again in ' whatsoever is 
lovel}' and of good report. ' 

" God bless every effort in this di- 
rection." 



THE WILLING WORKERS. 

We call our little band " The Will- 
ing Workers." We take little trips 
once in a while on Saturday after- 
noons to various places of interest in 
and around the city, — as the Natiiral 
History Rooms, where the}' looked 
at Indian relics to their hearts' con- 
tent ; guessed all sorts of things as 
to what the jaw-bones of a whale 
might be, and could scarcely realize 
that they really were the jaw-bones. 
They never seemed to tire of looking 
at the bird collection and the nests, 
or the shells from various parts of 
the world. 



One Saturday we went to visit 
'^ Rookwood Pottery," where they 
were let into the secret of "dish- 
making." 

Perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting afternoons was the one we 
spent at the "House of Refuge." 
The children live in different parts 
of the cit}'^, and so we arrange to 
meet at ia certain time and place. 
On that afternoon, when I reached 
the place, the}" were there first, and 
asked me if I would " wait a min- 
ute " for them while they ran across 
the street. I said, "Yes," wonder- 
ing at the same time what the attrac- 
tion could be. 

I soon ^discovered that it was a 
confectioner's, — one of the best in 
the city. Into it the boys went, 
and, after more than "a minute" 
had passed, they came out, and one 
of them had a package. We took 
the cars; and, as soon as we were 
seated, they put the package in my 
lap, saying, "Here is some candy 
we want 3'ou to give to the boys out 
there," (at the Refuge). 

You can imagine how pleased I 
was with this action, coming as 
it did from themselves alone, and 
bought by their pennies thrown to- 
gether. I told them of two little fel- 
lows about eleven and seven years, 
who had been put out in the House 
of Refuge, not because they were 
bad, but because their mother could 
not afford to keep them, she said. 
(I was visiting the Refuge some 
weeks previous, and, while there, 
these two children an-ived ; and, as 
I had a little knowledge of them, I 
asked the officer about them.) I 
suggested that perhaps it would be 
best to give the cand}^ to these, and 
let them treat the little ones in their 
division with it. This they decided 
to do. They were delighted and in- 
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terested in all that the}' saw, just 
as only boj's of their age can be, 
you know. They watched seventy- 
five little fellows running sewing- 
machines in the shoe-factory, others 
putting on the heels, etc. 

They counted the loaves of bread 
in the bakery, went into the school- 
rooms, laundry, and indeed had eyes 
and ears for eveiy thing. We heard 
excellent reports of the two little 
fellows I mentioned, and left the 
candy for them. Coming home, the 
boys decided that they would " save 
up," and send something to these 
two little fellows for Christmas. The 
idea of " lending a hand," under the 
guise of Santa Claus, pleased them 
very much ; and so we got a scrap- 
book, and filled it with pretty cards 
for the younger one, and bought a 
*' Chatterbox " for the elder. 

We were going to send them out 
during Christmas week, but received 
word that the children had been re- 
moved to another institution, and its 
name could not (according to their 
rules) be given us. I was sent, 
however, their mothers' address, and 
through her the children's. We ex- 
pressed to them the package to the 
Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphan Asy- 
lum; and, although it was after 
Christmas, the books were received 
with delight ; and, when the mother 
was to see them a few weeks ago, 
they were , still as happy as they 
could be over them. 

Last year we had no regular dues ; 
and when we wanted any thing, as 
the books, or to pay the fare of 
some one who could not come and 
enjo}' the trip if we did not, we made 
it up among ourselves. But this 
year the}' thought it would be nicer 
for those who could to pay five cents 
a month ; and, if an}' one cannot pa}' 
that, the others will think none the 



less of him. This "fund" we will 
keep for "lend a hand" purposes, 
perhaps similar to last Christmas 
work. 



A SHORT CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. The officers of this 
dub shall be a President, a Secre- 
tary, and a Treasurer. The Presi- 
dent and Treasurer shall be chosen 
for a year. The Secretary shall be 
changed once a month. 

Art. II. The club shall meet ev- 
ery day, at o'clock. The 
meetings shall last hours. 

Art. III. The order of business 
shall be arranged by the By-Laws, 
and may be changed on the vote of 
a majority of the members present. 

Art. IV. One article in the order 
of business shall be the consideration 
of something which the club can do 
by way of service to other people ; 
and a report shall be made at every 
meeting as to what has been done in 
this way in caiTying out the decision 
of the previous meeting. 

Art. V. This Constitution may be 
amended by the vote of the majority 
of all the members of the club at any 
regular meeting. 



WHAT CLUBS HAVE DONE AND 
MAY DO. 

1. Open a library and reading- 
room, and provide, by volunteers, 
the regular evening attendants. The 
cost of such attendants, when paid, 
is the heaviest charge on a new li- 
brary. (See p. 21.) 

2. The '' Wadsworth Helpers " 
were boys in New York, of various 
ages from ten to sixteen. One of 
their duties was helping home drunk- 
en men whom they found in the 
streets. 
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3. A club may provide regular 
evening entertainment for the village 
or town. (See page 6 of these Cir- 
culars.) 

4. A club may study the news of 
the week. (See p. 7 of these Circu- 
lars.) 

5. A club may undertake the per- 
sonal care of the sick poor. (See 
p. 18.) 

6. A club may open a cooking- 
school. (See p. 17.) 

7. A club may sustain, in whole or 
in part, a missionary school. (See 
p. 28.) 

8. A club may make an album for 
a hospital, or provide a child with his 
school-books, or mail books to chil- 
dren in some destitute region. (See 
pp. 24 and 32.) 

9. A club may give an annual 
party to the forlorn people near it ; 
as on Thanksgiving or Christmas 
Day. (Seep. 31.) 

10. A club may visit the manu- 
factories of its neighborhood, and 
learn the processes and principles 
there cairied out. 



PROGRAMME FOR WINTER EVEN- 
INGS. 

ST. JUDE'S CHURCn, WHITECHAPEL, 
LONDON. 

[WmTECHAPEL is ouc of the most 
crowded districts in East London. 
The provisions made in the pro- 
gramme below are for a parish of 
eight thousand working-people, and 
people who are very poor.] 

WINTER EVENINGS IN THE SCHOOLS. 
Monday, 8.— Night School for Lads, — Teacher, 

Mr. Norrish. Fee, 2d. n night. 
TUXSDAT, 6.30. — Mothers* Meeting, — Lady Su- 
perintendent, Miss Murray-Smith. 
•• 7. — Talk about Bodies and Babies, ~ 

Mrs. Ernest Hart. 
*« 7.80. — Singing Class for Boys, — Mr. 
PoinUn. 



TuESOAT, 8.— Lending Library (800 volumes),— 

Mrs. S. A. Barnett, Miss Bull- 

winlcic, and Miss Bonner. Fee, ^d. 

a weel^. 

*• 8. —Penny Bank, — Mr. Polyblank. 

•• 8.80. — Singing Class, — Mr. Matthews. 

Fee, Is. 6d. a quarter. 
•« 9, — Meeting of "Communicants* So- 
ciety *' for meditation and prayer, 
open to all (Tuesday before 8cl 
Sunday in tho month), — Secre- 
tary, Mr. Davies. 
Wednbsoat, 8.30.— Bible Discussion Class,— 
Subjects to be sent to Rev. 8. A. 
Barnett. 
** 0. — Public Debates according to noUoe* 
— Secretary, Mr. Hall. 
Thubsdat, 8. — Night School for Lads, — Teacher, 
Mr. Norrish. Fee, 2d. a night. 
*« 8. — Good Templars* Meeting, — Secre- 
tary, Mr. Belbin. 
•* 8. — Once a month. Congregational Con- 
versazione, — Sec, Mr. Stockham. 
Fbidat, 8. — Book-keeping Class for Women,— 
Mr. Busch. Fee, 2s a quarter. 
" 8. — "Hours with the Best Authors,'* — 
Rev. M. Atkinson. 
There will also be Concerts, Entertainments, and 
Parties, according to notice. 

CLUB ROOM, NEW BUILDINGS. 

Men's Club every night, — Bagatelle, Draughts, 
Cards, Newspapers. Fee, Id. a week. 

MoNDAT, 2.30. — Class for elder girls,— Miss 
Cocks. 

Wednesday, 2.30.— Mothers' Meeting, — Lady 
Superintendents, Mrs. Godwin and Miss 
Moore. 

Thursday, 2. — Sewing Class for elder girls,— 
Miss Montgomerie. 

Saturday, 8.— Concert,— Secretary, Mr. Par- 
sons. 
A Loan Society, — Secretary, Mr. Hewitt. 

PLAYGROUND. 

Every day.— Swings, Giant-strides. Thursday. 

— Music, Band or Organ. 



DUTY. 



The prodigal, away from home, 
had forgotten his father's tenderness ; 
nay, perhaps could not believe that 
he was tender. But he went to work, 
though it was wretched work. He 
hired himself out to one of the citi- 
zens of that country, and he sent 
him into his fields to feed swine. 
Wretched work indeed ! But he did 
it. He did not like to do it. He 
was not attracted to do it ; but it 
was his duty, and he did it. It 
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had its temptations too, — the lowest 
temptation of all, the hog's tempta- 
tion! He was tempted: he would 
have been glad to feed his hunger 
with those tempting husks; but no 
man gave them, and he would not 
steal. Duty, stiff pluck, and self- 
sacrifice at last are born. Then is it 
that, by a fixed and certain law, duty 
breeds love, love begets hope, and 
from hope faith is born. Not a de- 
licious story of one SjTian peasant, 
but the eternal certainty of human 
life it is, — that faith is born where 
there was no faith, and hope is born 
where there was no hope, so one do 
the duty next his hand. '' I will 
arise, and go to my father." 



their sins ? Did Greece become more 
manly in proportion as it received 
them and theirs ? did Corinth become 
more chaste? did Athens become 
less lazy ? did Philippi become more 
hospitable? did Berea become more 
noble ? To try this experiment they 
landed, and went on. They told 
their story of one who loved as 
never man loved, taught as never 
man taught, died as never man died, 
and rose from the dead to proclaim 
immortality. To Corinth, Athens, 
Berea, and Philippi, they said, 
" This man will save 3'ou from youi 
sins if 3'ou will once try the great 
experiment." And those who tried 
were saved. 



PAUL AT NEAPOLIS. 

Paul and his friend left their fish- 
ing-boat with a purpose, — mad, if 
3'ou please ; impossible, if 3'ou choose 
to say so, — but nothing less than sav- 
ing the world from its sins. Europe 
came in the vffny of that purpose; 
and they took Europe. Because of 
that audacity, which 3'ou call mad- 
ness, they went so far as they did 
go in what you call impossibility. 
To them, however, it never seemed 
impossible. To them the future, and 
that an infinite future, was so far a 
matter of daily and common thought, 
that they could not but contrive and 
determine for it. That sort of life 
— faith in a present God — and in- 
terest in the future of this world had 
saved them from these petty tempta- 
tions which lead to sin ; and they 
meant that such faith and such con- 
fidence should save other people. 
The}' were willing to test this religion 
they proclaimed hy its success or its 
failure in this \QYy business. Did 
it, or did it not, save people from 



LOVE THE WAY THAT LEADETII 
TO LIFE. 

Br what means we may avoid the 
torments of hell, and attain the 
joys of heaven, is an inquiry which 
deserves our most attentive applica- 
tion of thought, — a science to be 
learned at the expense of our most 
watchful care and most solicitous 
concern. And in this study it is of 
great consequence to set out right. 
It will, therefore, behoove us very 
diligently to consider those words 
of the apostle in 1 Cor. ii. 9, 
which, taken in their just latitude, 
do plainly teach these two things: 
Firsts that the glories of the blessed * 
in a future state are gi-eater than 
can be expressed; and then, sec- 
ondly, what is the way by which wo 
must arrive at this blessedness. 
Now, when he tells us that these ex- 
cellent things are prepared for them 
tJiat love God^ the inference is natural 
and plain that love is the condition 
enjoined in order to obtain them. 
But the Scripture makes it evident 
that the love of God and the love of 
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our neighbor are virtues inseparable 
from each other. In these two parts 
it seems that true charit}* consists. 
Charity, then, is not only the way, but 
the best waj^ the only way that leads 
to our heavenly country. But who 
is it that knows or walks in this 
way? Even he who loves God and 
his brother. 

St. Augustine. 



FAITH, HOPE, LOVE. 

I SAW the crimsoned priests, in long array 
Of stately march, the gilded cross display 
Through darkened aisles, which shunned 

the light of day. 
I heard the cadence of the ordered prayer. 
As the blue incense-smoke defiled the air; 
But, as men sang, the song seemed flat 

despair: 
No tone of Faith or Hope or Love was 

there. 

I turned to hear the wise men shrewdly 



The oracles they learned from Jew and 
Greek ; 

I heard their scribes confound the poor 
and weak 

With things in hell below and heaven 
above, — 

What God determines and what Scrip- 
tures prove, — 

But listened vain for Faith or Hope or 
Love. 

I left the incense of the smoky dome; 
I sought the shelter of a peasant's home: 
I left the fierce discussions of the wise. 
And looked for wisdom in a motliei-'s eyes. 
In eager life, where each for others care. 
Where each the burdens of his brothers 

bear, 
I foiuid, with Love, that Faith and Hope 

were there. 



SCHOOL MISSIONS. 

The young men and boys of some 
of the great English schools main- 
tain special missions among the poor 
in London. Eton, for instance, or 
Winchester, has its missionary among 



the poor ; and he, for books, for teach- 
ers or other helpers, relies especially 
upon Eton boys or Winchester boys. 
The boys themselves feel that they 
are lending a hand. 



NEW CLUBS. 



Since the last Circular we have 
the names of new legions in — 

La Grange, Mich. 

Cleveland, O. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Sherburne, N.Y. 

North Granville, N.Y. 

Greenwich, N.Y. 

Brocton, N.Y. 

Milford, Mass. 

Fort Scott, Kan. 
And have received inquiries look- 
ing to the formation of clubs in — 

Chicago, 111. 

Nassau, N.Y. 

Buffalo Gap, Tex. 

Chester, N.Y. 

East Boston, Mass. 

Bennington, Vt. 

Kirtland, O. 

Woodstock, Out. 

Bellefontaine, O. 

Janes ville, O. 

Walpole, Mass. 

Hutchings, Tex. 



JAVELINS OF THE WISE. 

A HANDFUL of good life is better 
than a bushel of learning. 

Every day brings its bread with 
it. 

A good bargain is a pickpurse. 

The scalded dog fears cold water. 

Who hath none to still him, may 
weep out his eyes. 

You cannot know wine by the 
barrel. 

Geobge Herbert. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

M1MPHI8, Tenn., July 21, 1882. 

1. I SUPPOSE you would like to 
know what we do at our meetings. 
We meet every Tuesday evening, 
and this is our usual order; — 

First, hymn ; then praj^er ; a verse 
from the Bible is repeated ; reading 
ofrceording secretary's report; read- 
ing of corresponding secretary's re- 
port, and those of the various com- 
mittees ; the president speaks to those 
present who wish to become members 
of the society of the importance of the 
pledge, etc. ; the two or three pre- 
viousl}' appointed read or talk of some 
interesting subject ; general business 
of the society comes next ; and, After 
singing a h^mn, we adjourn. 

Our new members wait a week be- 
fore signing the pledge. 



2. Teach them to plat. — In the 

ver}' interesting report of church- work 
in Whitechapel, London, hy Rev. S. 
A. Barnett, he mentions one difficulty 
which will surprise country boys. He 
says, — 

"The Wentworth Street play- 
ground, with its swings and giant 
stride, is growing in popularity-, — 
all the more as tar-paving has, by 
means of a grant from the Kj-rle 
Societ}', been substituted for the 
gravel, which hurt naked or badly 
shod feet. 

" It is a matter of time, though, to 
teach children that there is more fun 
to be found in an open space than 
in the sights of the crowded street. 

'' I wish more j'oung people able 
to xAay would come to our plaj-- 
ground to show the children how to 
do it." 



4. ^' It seems as though from it 
we ought to glean something which 
would be fitting for the Circular ; but 
the right thing fails to come. We 
know of humble, plain homes wheie 
there is true consecration to duty 
and happy cheerfulness in face of 
many trials. But those sights are 
common all over New England hills, 
and are of quiet every-day occur- 
rence. 



Cheap editions of " In His Name * * 
and ''Ten Times One is Ten," by 
Edward E. Hale, have been pub- 
lished by Fairbanks, Palmer, & Co., 
Chicago. They are the recognized 
agents of the Chautauqua Literary 
Society, and will send the same on 
receipt of price, twenty-five cents. 



LEGION BADGES 

AND 

FLEDGE OABDS 
May be obtained by addressing 

JOHN STEVENS, 
805 Broadway, New Yobk City. 

Price of Badges, 15 cts. each. 
X^ce of Cards, 3 cts. each. 



LEONARD & ROWLAND, 

ROXBUKY, MASS., 
FURNISH THB CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 

AND 

VISIT TO SYBARIS. 

By E. E. HALE. 
Each volume U Bent by mail for tuoenty-Jioe cetUe, 



3. What is a *' giant stride? " 



TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 

IGmo. 75 cents. 

IN HIS NAME. 

Sq. 18mo. $1.00. 

♦ 

PUBLISHED BY 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 

299 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 

IN LIBRARY EDITION, 
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Look up and not down ; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in ; 
Lend a band. 



Boston.] 



SIXTH CIRCULAR TO HEADS OF CLUBS. 



[Nov., 188?. 



TO PRESIDENTS OR SECRETARIES. 

These circulars are issued by The 
Welcome and Correspondence Club, 
39 Highland Street, Eoxbury, Mass., 
under an agreement made by the 
heads of clubs who met at Chau- 
tauqua in July, 1881. 

In future they will be sent only to 
those Look-up Legions and Clubs 
which express a desire to receive 
chem. 

The subscription is fifty cents for 
one year's issue of about sevent}''- 
Q\e pages. 

The Welcome and Correspondence 
Club receive from all the clubs letters 
containing their accounts of success 
or failure. 

Our duty is simply to print and 
circulate such parts of their letters 
as seem of interest to all the clubs 
or to most of them. 

The views of writers will neces- 
sarily differ from each other, and 
may be contradictory. The object 
of the Circulars is not to furnish any 
uniform plans, but rather to show 
what the various plans are. 



STORY OP "A TEN TIMES ONE 
IS TEN CLUB." 

And thus it began, — 
In the heart of a young girl there 
was caily sown this little seed of 



truth : '' No man liveth to himself 
alone." 

It grew with her growth, and 
strengthened with her strength, till 
it became a goodly plant bearing 
precious fruit. To inspire in others 
this same golden truth was a cher- 
ished desire. In the leisure hours 
that followed school-days this desire 
was fulfilled. 

Gathering together the children 
under eleven years of age, attending 
the church with which she was con- 
nected, teaching them many ways 
in which they might give needed help 
to others, she led them in pleasant 
paths of usefulness. Under the name 
" Light-Bearers," this little circle 
worked successfully for five j^ears, 
raising and sending each year forty 
dollars for the support of a little 
Greek girl in a mission school in 
Talas , Cesarsea. ( ' ' Polixane ' ' made 
wise improvement of her opportunity, 
and at the end of that time became a 
successful Christian teacher of Turk- 
ish children, and as such is still 
letting her ligJit shine in the midst of 
surrounding darkness.) But a small 
part of this work for good can be 
counted in dollars and cents, or in 
the distant field. 

As far as ix)ssible these dear little 
ones are taught to realize that they 
each have a little garden of their 
own to tend and care for, a little 
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heart to watch over lest it sin against 
God. This earnest Christian leader 
is not satisfied that the meetings are 
well attended, that much work is 
done, and the given amount of money 
"raised ; but in every child under her 
care she sees a soul to train for God, 
and she prays and labors that, while 
offering the " water of life " to those 
across the sea, they may early drink 
from the fountain themselves. 

Their homes are visited. The 
leader aims to have a pel'sonal ac- 
quaintance with each one and its 
home surroundings. A little talk 
with the mother reveals the influences 
affecting the child there, and, greatly 
to her surprise, she has sometimes 
found that the seemingly indifferent 
little one has carried to the hard- 
working mother light and cheer 
gained at the circle ; and thus it is 
a little leaven in all. these homes 
working for goodness and truth. 

At the end of five years the little 
girl and bo}' of ten have become the 
miss and master of fifteen, while the 
number of the younger ones has 
been largely increased by the little 
brothers and sisters, who have at- 
tained the age of seven. A new de- 
parture must be taken. 

A list is made of all the boys and 
girls in the church over twelve and 
under eighteen years of age. These 
are called together at the home of 
the leader. After a pleasant social 
time, the storj- of Harrj' Wads worth 
is told them as described in Mr. 
Hale's book, "Ten Times One is 
Ten ; " his mottoes given, their grand 
significance , enlarged upon, and the 
privilege of looking out and lending 
a hand urged. They become enthu- 
siastic in their eagerness to assume 
the name of "The Ten Times One 
is Ten Club," and begin working for 
the following fourfold object : — 



First, " To help others." 
Second, " To help each other." 
Third , "To improve themselves . ' ' 
Fourth, " To raise money for be- 
nevolent purposes." 

Each member pays ten cents as an 
admission fee, and, after a week to 
think over it, signs the folio jving 
pledge : — 

" We, the undersigned, wish to be 
manly^and womanly in our charac- 
ters Vwe aim to be truthful, ho[>eful, 
and beipful, to use our influence al- 
ways for the rigltJand never to fail 
to show our colorsT^We take for our 
mottoes, — 

'Look out and not in; 
Look up and not down ; 
Look forward and not back; and 
Lend a hand ; ' 

and pledge ourselves to do all in 
our power to make this a useful and 
successful club." 

Any one who sympathizes with 
the aims of the club, and will use 
his or her influence to promote its 
interests, can become an honorary 
member by the payment of ten cents 
or more yearly-, and are welcome to 
all the socials. 

The first year the girls meet week- 
ly, Friday evenings from 6.30 to 8, 
to work on articles for a sale. 

Once each montl^ the girls and 
boys hold a social at the house of 
the leader ; literarj^ exercises — read- 
ing and music — occupying twenty 
or thirty minutes, the remainder of 
the two hours spent in social chat 
or playing games. 

Our pastor seldom fails to drop in 
for a few moments at everj^ social, 
thus becoming acquainted with the 
young people of his charge, and show- 
ing an interest in their work. Many^ 
indeed most^ of the prominent mem- 
bers of our church and congregation, 
both gentlemen and ladies, become 
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honorary members, and show their 
faces among us from time to time. 
I am convinced this gives character 
to the club, and is decidedly elevat- 
ing in its effect. 

The first winter one public enter- 
tainment was given, consisting of 
reading, recitation, tableaux, and 
singing, — all illustrating eleven 
scenes in Longfellow's "Hiawatha" 
(in costume of domestic manufac- 
ture) , after whioh was held a sale of 
fancy and useful articles, and a little 
book, published by the club, for 
which Mr. Hale kindly contributed 
a characteristic storj' . 

One hundred and twenty dollars 
was the gain to their treasury ; but 
the growth and development of 
manliness and womanliness in these 
girls and boys is what will tell in 
the future, and will count more than 
can be told in words or mone}". 

The second winter, to the usual 
officers was added a hospitality com- 
mittee, whose duty it should be to 
see that in all the gatherings every 
one had a good time. 

Dime socials were held now and 
then, and an evening on Scotland 
was given, — reading, recitations, 
Scotch songs, and two scenes from 
one of Walter Scott's novels. 

A post-office occupied their 
thoughts another evening. A letter 
was written to each member of the 
club ; a carefully prepared five-min- 
ute paper (on the origin of post-of- 
fices, first ones, first laws in America 
concerning them) was read, followed 
by delivery of mail. These letters 
were read aloud by the receiver ; and, 
as they were of varied character and 
style, the hour was filled with fun 
and profit. 

The third winter no hand-work 
was done: the meetings were all 
social or literary. 



In the fall a conundrum party was 
given, which created a great deal of 
wholesome amusement. Two public 
literarj' evenings were given free, — 
one on Venice, and one on Florence. 
Essay^ on the history, art, great 
men, public buildings, and natural 
peculiarities of each city, were read ; 
a part of one of Savonarola's ser- 
mons was given by one of the boys ; 
and the interview between Savona- 
rola and Eomola (both extracts from 
George Eliot's "Eomola") was 
beautifully recited by one of the 
girls. The chapel was decorated with 
Italian colors ; and a loan-collection 
of pictures was made. These exer- 
cises drew large and appreciative 
audiences, and created a new and 
lasting interest in these two cities. 

"Questions and answers" fur- 
nished the entei-tainment at one of 
the socials. An equal number of 
questions and answers (poetical quo- 
tations), written on separate cards, 
were distributed promiscuously ; and 
the search of the one who held the 
question for the answer, and vice 
versa ^ made the evening a lively 
one, old and young joining. As far 
as possible the selections were from 
the standard poets. 

The money raised by this club in 
the past three j^ears has amounted to 
three hundred and fort}^ dollars, 
three hundred and thirty seven dol- 
lars of which has been used to pub- 
lish one thousand copies of the 
"Peep of Day" (a book of Bible 
stories) in the Micronesian language, 
which are now on their waj^ to these 
distant islands of the sea, to be put 
in the hands of a lady missionary, 
who went from this vicinity, and who 
translated the book. She will give 
them to the native children to carry 
to their homes, hoping thus to spread 
light where darkness now reigns. 
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\lt is the constant endeavor of 
tho^e who lead these young people 
to make the spirit of the mottoes 
and pledge felkand acted out in 
their daily lives J and thus the latter 
are all the rmes and regulations 
which are seemingly made to bear 
upon them : but back of all this is a 
force of oilent influences, made up 
of a warn, loving, personal interest 
in the individual members, accom- 
panied and supported by earnest 
pra3"er for them, all of which out- 
weighs the letter of formal rules, 
and, no doubt, is the largest element 
of success. 

The looking out and not in, and 
the lending a hand among themselves, 
cannot be told in words or counted 
in dollars and cents. 

Sixteen of the older ones have 
become Christ's followers, entered 
the church-fold, and give good evi- 
dence of lo3'al service to him who 
first and best exemplified the four- 
fold motto. 

And thus the work goes on, the 
little seed multiplying itself again 
and again in " whatsoever is lovely 
and of good report." 

God bless every effort made under 
the Harry Wadsworth banner ! 



SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
FOR CHILDREN. 

This mission has organized in 
Liverpool one hundred and twenty 
children's services, with an average 
attendance of twenty thousand chil- 
dren, and a staff of seven hundred 
and fifty teachers and helpers, and 
large and successful services in Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Bradford, 
Dublin, Chester, Brighton, Hanley, 
Peterborough, etc. These are regu- 
lar and established meetings of about 
an hour's length every morning and 



evening (except Saturda}^ and Sun- 
daj') , and Saturday afternoon. There 
have also been held si^cial services 
in three hundred and thirty country 
towns, many making the work per- 
manent. 

Seaside services are also held 
during the summer months for the 
children of the visitors. 

The mission has circulated a vast 
number of hymns, tracts, books, 
and papers for children ; also picture 
leaflets in German, Dutch, French, 
Swedish, Italian, Portuguese, Span- 
ish, Bohemian, Magyar, and Slavo- 
nian, for gratuitous distribution. 
Tracts are also printed in Hindi, 
Hindustani, and Orija. 

No evangelist receives any pay- 
ment whatever. 

No travelling expenses are paid 
out of the mission funds. 

It is one of the principles of the 
mission not to go into debt. 

Mr. P. B. Bishop, 37 Mark Lane, 
E.C., is the secretaiy. 



THE GIRLS' FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

Is formed in England, with sister- 
societies in Scotland, Ireland, Amer- 
ica, South Australia, New South 
Wales, and Cape of Good Hope, for 
working-girls of good character, from 
twelve years old till marriage. 

The girls become members b}^ 
paying sixpence a year. They are 
under the direction of lady associates, 
who pay at least two shillings and 
sixpence a year. 

The object is, to provide a friend 
for every working-girl in England. 

The associates and the members 
form the one society, drawn together 
by the love of God and friendship 
for each other. 

Each member or associate has a 
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card on which is a prayer for God's 
blessing and guidance, " all praying 
for each other, and worshipping and 
serving the same Master, and shar- 
ing in the love of the same heavenly 
Friend." Girls removing to a dis- 
tance are put under the care of the 
associate in the strange place. Mem- 
bers may pay a shilling a year, and 
belong to a branch. They can then 
join classes ; have a bonus of six- 
pence on every complete ten shillings 
placed in the savings bank up to five 
pounds ; have help in . sickness or 
distress ; have rooms to spend even- 
ings quietly and pleasantly; free 
registries for seiTice, and premiums 
for good service ; free lending libra- 
ries ; small presents on marrying 
respectably; quarterly or monthly' 
meetings for needlework ; and an 
annual festival. There is a Home- 
of-Rest Fund, subscribed b}'^ the 
members themselves, to help those 
who need rest. 

Seventeen thousand ladies are now 
associates in England. Five hun- 
dred and seventy branches exist, and 
there are over fifty-eight thousand 
members. 

It has thirty-six active branches 
in the United States. The American 
secretarj' is Mrs. Alfred Evan John- 
son, 79 Andover Street, Lowell, 
Mass. In Boston there are two 
branches, with Miss Andrews, of 
Hotel Berkeley-, and Miss Hoppin, 
secretaries. The home is full, and 
the work is rapidly increasing. 



Its workers are ladies. It aims to 
lead any theatrical employes who 
may be careless of spiritual things to 
think seriously, and by God's help 
to bring them to a saving knowledge 
of Christ; to encourage and help 
with kindly Christian counsel and 
sympathy, to interest, instruct, and 
benefit morally and intellectually all 
who may need such eflbrts. Its read- 
ing-room is open daily (except Sun- 
days) from 2 to 8.30, and supplied 
with pure literature. It has children's 
rooms, with games, puzzles, etc. 
Light refreshment is supplied at cost, 
and some Christian lady is nearly 
always present to engage in friendly 
conversation. There are occasional 
afternoon teas, and teas for children ; 
a letter mission carried on by the 
managers with individuals ; a scrip- 
tural union for children and young 
people, with a weekly conversational 
Bible-class ; a girl's sewing-school ; a 
Bible fiower-mission ; a free loan li- 
brar}^ and also one for men and 
boys ; a provident bank ; a band of 
hope ; and a kindergarten class. 
The average weekly attendance at 
the reading-robms has been 240. 
Loans of library books in nine 
months, 3,118 ; and individuals influ- 
enced b}' the mission annuallj', over 
3,000. The address is, " The The- 
atrical Mission, 21 King Street, Co- 
vent Garden, London, W.C." 



THE THEATRICAL MISSION. 

The THEATRICA.L MISSION is estab- 
lished for the benefit of theatrical 
employes, both adults and children, 
in rooms within five minutes' walk of 
twelve important theatres in London. 



LEND A HAND CLUB OF COLUM- 
BUS, O. 

We have over one hundred boys 
in three divisions, — those from six 
years to nine in one room; those 
from nine to twelve in another; 
those from twelve to sixteen in an- 
other. They all meet the same day 
— once in two weeks — in different 
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'tooms of our chapel. We have 
raised thirty-five dollars for mission- 
ary purposes, besides giving twelve 
dollars for the debt of our church. 
CWe also have a committee who col- 
lect old clothing, and distribute to 
the^ission Sunday schools of our 
city/t We also have a committee of 
boys who meet once a week, and get 
flowers, and distribute them to the 
sick of our church, or to any sick 
persons we may know of who do not 
receive such attentions. 



A CLUB OF POOR BOYS. 

Our club has nine members. We 
meet twice a month. We take three 
copies of Harper's " Young People," 
and different members prepare the 
required reading of the Chautauqua 
Literary Circle as directed in them. 
The club consists mostlj' of poor 
boys, who subscribe a penny a week, 
or more if the}' can. They paid two 
dollars this 3'ear for a woman in the 
hospital, who is supported by our 
church. They all know her; and, 
when she expressed a desire for a 
warm wrapper, they gave their money 
for that. We have bought books, 
and have had books given to us, so 
that we have quite a little library. 
These books are loaned at one penny 
a week. 

At our last meeting Cotton was 
the subject. Two of the boys work in 
the cotton-mills, and they came bring- 
ing quite a variety of cloths, cards, 
ropes, wicks, and many other things*. 
Some of the boys had the seeds, the 
flowers, and the blows ; and another 
gave us a sketch of cotton growth. 

These boj^s are all in my Sunday- 
school class, and the club has done 
a great deal for them in making them 



acquainted with each other. They 
take more interest in their lessons, 
and we are better for it; and they 
are trying to be good Christian 
boys. 

HUMANITY TO ANIMALS. 

OuB special work is humanity 
to animals. We find a great many 
ways to work all through the week 
in this direction, which would require, 
perhaps, a tiresome letter to explain. 
I keep the publications of the Society 
for preventing Cruelty to Animals, 
and each of us has them convenient 
to lend to any person whom we maj- 
think particularly needs such litera- 
ture. One man, perhaps, needs one 
on the check-rein; another, on the 
care of horses ; one, on over-feeding 
or under-feeding. But this is really 
but a small part of the work we are 
doing in that direction. If possible, 
we shall have a free lecture to the 
people, on the subject of Humanity, 
by Mr. George T. Angel; but we 
are not confined to that liivC of 
work. 



OUR CLUB WAS GIVEN Tf. 

I STARTED the club, and, su long 
as I could personally superintt.nd it, 
it flourished ; but my duties as Teach- 
er six hours a daj^ and as Librarian 
five hours a day, left me but little 
time for other work. 

When I was obliged to give it up, 
the interest diminished ; and it was 
finally abandoned. 

There were sixteen members, — 
children from nine to fourteen ,^ears 
of age. Their object was ij be 
helpful in any way that offend, ^nd 
they certainly did well. Ihe in- 
fluence was good, and was tel*^ i"^ 
the neighborhood. 
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MRS. MERRIAM. 

"Who was Mrs. Merriam?" 
Why, she was the near friend of a 
young man nam^d Wadsworth, who, 
without knowing it, had started, I 
know not how many, on a sort of 
simple gospel, which I have found 
traces of, — why, even when I was 
under Garibaldi in Calabria ; but it 
is a very old gospel, too. 

The gospel of '' Look out and 
not in." 

That is one of the four corner- 
stones. 

*' Faith," '' hope," '' love," with a 
double emphasis on " love." 

" Look out and not in." ^ 

"Lend a hand." 

"Charity in idea." 

^'Charity in fact." 

These are the four mottoes some 
simple fellows swore bj^ in Detroit, 
who, when I was nearly dead and 
" clean gone," picked me out of Lake 
Huron, I might say, and started me 
again. A good thing for this world 
of ours, if faith, hope, and love do 
ever get translated into the common 
talk of this centur}'. 

This man Wadsworth seems to 
have thought so ; and reall}^ the ten 
people at his funeral were represented, 
only three years afterward, bj^ as 
many people as a hundred to mj- 
certain knowledge, who had taken 
up his habit of " looking up and not 
down," " forward and not back," 
"out and not in," in this practical 
way which they call " lending a 
hand." 

This Mrs. Merriam was one of 
those ten: we call her one of the 
" original ten." The result is not 
strange. It must be. Of course 
one person tells as man}' as ten 
people, affects them, sways them, if 
there be confidence and love. Love 



is omnipotent. Nothing is so sure 
as that, unless it be that ten times 
one is ten. — From Mrs, Merriam' a 
Scholars. 



A NEIGHBORHOOD CHURCH. 

Wliat one woman has done anl 
what can be done in a hundred 
places. 

Given a line of fishing villages 
three or four miles apart, too small 
as was supposed to support a church, 
most of the people never going to 
the towns some miles away to meet- 
ing, and not a few saying they " got 
along perfectly well without reli- 
gion." 

One earnest woman, finding herself 
called to pass the winter in one of 
these villages, " takes the burden of 
collecting and paying the expenses 
of a neighborhood meeting." She 
finds one person of some means who 
has long been desirous to do some- 
thing of the kind ; but " the people 
had refused." She says, "We can 
try." She obtains land on which to 
build, and a cottage for immediate 
use as a gathering place, and to en- 
tertain ministers coming down to 
preach. By seeing the people per- 
sonally^ and obtaining their co-opera- 
tion, an interest was awakened, and 
a minister was obtained from the 
nearest city to preach on the very 
next Sunday in the cottage to forty- 
five persons. On the second Sunday 
there were sixty-five. Through the 
winter the numbers were often over 
a hundred, and in the summer they 
overflowed, sat on the steps through 
the service, or reluctantl}' went away. 

The people freely- took care of the 
cottage during the winter, and in the 
spring dug the church-cellar, and 
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helped at every possible point. Dur- 
ing the winter the women formed a 
Rewing-circle, meeting once a week, 
and made articles for a fair, which 
realized two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and so paid most of the expense 
of fitting the building. 

They all worked with hearty inter- 
est and zeal. One man cannot give 
any money, but volunteers to take 
charge of the fires. One woman can 
only scrub the floor as her contribu- 
tion, but she has collected thirty dol- 
lars toward a bell from the summer 
visitors. The fishermen of the place 
started a subscription for a vane, 
and have put one up, which cost 
about twenty-five dollars. This win- 
ter there will be a club for mutual 
improvement, to meet on a week-day 
evening to read, talk, etc. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. All we have been able to do is 
to start a club in social science 
among the young men, mostly clerks 
and working-men. We are reading 
NordhoflTs " Politics for Young 
Americans," a book I wish every 
young man and woman would read 
through. We have occasional de- 
bates. Next year we hope to start a 
young men's association, and open a 
free reading-room in the business part 
of the town, and provide a course of 
free lectures on social and practical 
topics Sunday afternoons. — Fre- 
mont^ Ohio. 

2. Answer to Query 3, in No. 5. 
— A Gla.nt Stride is one of those 
revolving frames like giant clothes- 
horses, where boy or girl, man or 
woman, take hold of a hanging rope, 
and run round and round, touching 
the ground at rare intervals. 



Tbe WelGoie and Corresponjience Clnli, 

No. 39 HIGHLAND STREET, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 

Furnish by mail^ the library edition of 

Mrs. Merriam's Scholars. 



This is No. a of the " Ten Timbs One is Ten" 
Series. 



Cheap editions of " In His Name '* 
and "Ten Times One is Ten,*' by 
Edward E. Hale, have been pub- 
lished by Fairbanks, Palmer, & Co., 
Chicago. They are the recognized 
agents of the Chautauqua Literary 
Society, and will send the same on 
receipt of price, twenty-five cents. 



LEOIOir BADGES 

AND 

PLEDGE 0ABD8 
May be obtained by addressing 

JOHN STEVENS, 
805 Broadway, New Yobk Crrr. 
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Look up and not down ; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in ; 
Lend a band. 



Boston.] 



CIRCULAR TO HEADS OF CLUBS. 



[Dec. 25, 1882. 



TO PRESIDENTS OR SECRETARIES. 

These circulars are issued bj' The 
Welcome and Correspondence Club, 
39 Highland Street, Roxbury, Mass., 
under an agreement made by the 
heads of clubs who met at Chau- 
tauqua in July, 1881. 

In future they will be sent only to 
those Look-up Legions and Clubs 
which express a desire to receive 
them. 

The subscription is fifty cents for 
one year's issue of about seventy- 
five pages. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Another volume of the Circulars 
will be issued if the clubs wish; if 
not, No ! 

Secretaries, treasurers, or others 
will please address the Welcome and 
Correspondence Club AT ONCE, 
if they wish to renew their orders. 

The subscription, as before, will 
be fifty cents for one set of Circulars, 
making about seventy-five pages in 
the year. 

Address 39 Highland Street, Rox- 
bury, Boston, Mass. 



LAST WORDS AT CHRISTMAS. 
Many a look-up legion has ceased 
to be since New Year. 
Many a legion has worked, read, 



done, and tried. To all such, all the 
others send good wishes for Christ- 
mas and New Year. 

" And wh}'' should we make up a 
legion at all?" asks Mr. Doubtful. 
*' What is the need of a club? " 

Nobody ever said there was any 
need. 

But a good many wide-awake Sun- 
day-school teachers have found that 
wide-awake classes were not quite 
satisfied with a lesson in the cate- 
chism, or with studying the geog- 
raphy of Palestine, or with putting 
pennies in the box for missions. 

It has proved not only a pleasant 
thing, but a good thing, to make a 
Sunday class into a week-day force. 
So such teachers have met their 
scholars on some week-da}*, and have 
taken the badges and the rules of the 
legion in organizing them for a little 
helpful duty. 

\jhe club which met on the side 
of a hill, and picked berries, and sent 
them to market, and spent the money 
for buying two new windows for poor 
Eliza Canfield's shanty ,Anet, the next 
Sunday, with much^Tllore spirit for 
the study of the table which shows 
how many zuzas make a bezah, and 
how many bezahs make a shekel. 

And the club of girls which met 
every Saturday afternoon, and made 
enough baby clothing to relieve fif- 
teen poor mothers and keep fifteen 
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babies decent, proved to be on Sun- 
day a class more thoughtful, more 
interested in study, more ready to 
lend a hand in the order of the 
school, because they had seen a Ut- 
ile of the need of people not bom to 
the good fortune they enjoj'. - 

For the boys and for the girls, 
these experiences gave a chance to 
look out into the world, and to under- 
stand how in the world, as God makes 
it, eveiy one, if he will, can bear his 
brother's burdens. 



FEAR NOT. 



A CHBISTMAS STOBY BY E. E. HALE. 

In those ages which were even 
darker than what we call the Dark 
Ages, there lived in the corner of 
England, which we call Kent, a poor 
woman, who must have had her 
hands full indeed with the charge of 
eleven children, clothing them and 
feeding them as she could, and pro- 
viding, in summers which were only 
too short, for winters which seemed 
all too long. There is not much to 
be said as to the comfort of the 
Kentish man's cabin of that day. 
It seems not to have had even the 
rude solidit}' of our own log cabins, 
but to have been made of some frail 
material, with its walls filled in for 
the most part with well-kneaded clay. 
Windows such as we speak of, it had 
none. The door of entrance for the 
family was the entrance as well for 
air and light. Indeed it was when 
such a door was used only for venti- 
lation that it took the specific name 
of the wind-door. In such a home 
this good widow Elvira brought up 
her eleven children as best she 
might. Her husband had disap- 
peared m fight or in flood — who 



should sa}'? — while the youngest was 
a bab}' in her arms, and she had her 
periods of woriy and anxiety, long 
daj's of dumb brooding by the un- 
lighted fire, long nights of tears. 
These boys were to use as they 
could her husband's heavy mattock 
and spade ; thej- were to see if they 
could bend his stifl* bow far enough, 
and could aim his long arrow true 
enough, to strike down the wild boar 
when he came ravaging ih their corn- 
fields. They were, if they could, to 
set the weirs close enough, and carry 
them out far enough into the stream, 
to catch a few stragglers when the 
shoals of fish came pouring up from 
the estuary ; and she meanwhile, if 
she could, was to make the boys and 
girls understand that for them this 
cabin was the best cabin in the world, 
— for them this dull routine was the 
noblest life, — to see that the}* should 
not be lured away from her by the 
lies of any wandering harper, who 
told them what light and gay life it 
was at the court of King Ethelred, 
or how easily the damsels passed 
away their days, as they met to- 
gether, sang together, and danced 
together in the merry meetings of 
the market town. No lack of occa- 
sion, indeed, in this poor widow's 
life for brooding days or for tearful 
nights. 

How strong his arm was! How 
sure his arrow was ! How cheerful 
his voice was, and how tender his 
love ! 

And yet, of a sudden, the children 
saw, and the neighbors saw, the 
wandering chapman saw, and even 
the beggars, who came in for a meal, 
that the spirit of that place changed, 
that the children were more fond of 
home, and that their mother's face 
took again the cheerful aspect of old 
time, if, indeed, there were not 9 
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something of heaven in it that even 
the old time did not know. 

And at last one of the com-mercs 
of the cheerful mother, as they called 
her, sitting one night by the fireside, 
asked her to tell the secret of this 
happy home. And she : " I learned 
my secret in one da3% I was at the 
holy house of Our Lady with the wool 
that I had carded for their spinning 
there, and the hour of prayer-time 
came on, and the sunset had not 
come, and I waited ; and, as I waited, 
the train of sisters came in. And 
they sang songs of Latin, of which I 
knew nothing. But then they sang 
a hymn in my own tongue, and, as 
the}' sang, ' This was the Master's 
word, '' Fear not, little flock : it is 
your Father's good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom. Fear not, fear 
not. Little flock, fear not.'" And 
then the ladies left the chapel, and I 
was left alone. But, as I walked, 
the setting sun behind me lighted up 
my way across the bridge, and along 
the meadow, and in the bright light. 
I walked on, and I could hear the 
angels singing, ' Fear not, fear not ; * 
and I followed into the Earl's forest, 
and I could hear, 'Fear not, fear 
not.* And so I came into the cab- 
in. When I saw my good-man's 
boar-spear, I saw that one da}' my 
Edgar would be glad to handle it. 
When I saw my garden of herbs, I 
knew my bo}^ Oswald was big enough 
to water it. And as I saw them all 
come in together from the wopd, 
where they had been gathenng a 
fagot for the baking, — this one run- 
ning, that one laughing, and the 
girls crowned with oak-leaves, — it 
seemed as if I could still hear the 
sisters singing, ' I heard the Mas- 
ter's word, "Fear not, little flock, 
fear not." ' So is it that I look for- 
ward to what shall be when our Fa- 



ther gives me the kingdom. If the 
cabin is lighter, it is because we have 
hopeful hearts who live in it. If the 
garden is the more green, it is be- 
cause we work with hope for to- 
morrow." 



A LOYAL WIFE. 

Henry Arnold had been sentenced 
to fifteen years in State prison for a 
crime committed when under the in- 
fluence of drink, — a long term for 
the oflence, as was admitted at the 
time ; but, then, there seems to have 
been an epidemic of crime about that 
time in the country, and the oflfenders 
must see that the law meant to deal 
severely by them. So Arnold had to 
suffer for others' sins as well as his 
own. Hard enough for him, one will 
say. Yes : but harder for his wife, 
who was left with no means but her 
willing hands to provide for the sup- 
port of three children, the 3'oungest 
a bab}^ in arms. She was brave and 
energetic, and went to work. Good 
fortune and ill fortune came to her, 
which means, sometimes she could 
obtain work, and sometimes she 
couldn't. It often seemed hard to 
her that her husband was able-bodied 
and at work, and that the State was 
receiving the result of his labor, 
while she was at her wits' ends to 
know where her next meal was com- 
ing from. Friends said, " Give away 
one of your children, — that will be 
one less to feed ; ' ' and she had a good 
opportunity of placing one with a 
relative. But, no: she said, "My 
children are all that I have to live 
for : without them I should have no 
interest in life. We will be hungry 
all together. I cannot give even 
one of them up." Sometimes she 
worked in a shop, — away at seven 
in the morning, and back at six at 
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night, the children left at home under 
the care of any one whom she could 
employ for a small sum. She could 
not afford to pa}- much for any labor, 
and consequently could onlj' secure 
inefficient help. After the day's 
work was done in the shop, the 
evenings were spent in cooking, 
cleaning, and mending. The din of 
the workshop was very great, mak- 
ing her head dizzy for the first few 
days. The large sewing-machines 
for stitching the woollen cloths were 
worked by steam, and, although 
greatly saving the physical strength 
of the operators, the noise was over- 
whelming to one unaccustomed to it. 
One quiet hour came into the daj^ 
that at noon. Then, swallowing her 
lunch hastih', or taking it in her hand, 
she would go to the park near by, 
where her children would come down 
to meet her. They made the most 
of their hour, being in the sunshine, 
feeding the little tame sparrows, 
and watching the crowds of people 
pass. But the church clock was the 
monitor, and the mother's eye kept 
close account; for the tardy work- 
woman may receive some rude re- 
minders from the overseer. But this 
work by da}' in the shop, and at 
night in her home, soon told upon 
her strength. One day she fainted 
at her machine. Then her shop-work 
must be given up, and something else 
undertaken. She was very skilful in 
crocheting and knitting fancy arti- 
cles ; so she tried taking in work from 
the large shops. But the making of 
worsted goods is done largely- by 
women who have otherwise a partial 
support either b}" husband or father ; 
and they can do this pretty fancy 
work, which is quite a pleasure in 
itself, at a rate of pay which makes 
it impossible for any woman to earn 
her living by it. Thus she had 



many anxious daj's and sleepless 
nights planning for the support of 
her children. 

After five years of Arnold's pnson 
life had passed, she thought a peti- 
tion for pai'don, presented to the 
governor, might have a favorable 
hearing. She was sure she could 
obtain influential names; for many 
acknowledged his sentence was a 
hard one, and his conduct within 
prison-walls had been most exem- 
plary. Her law3'er befriended her, 
giving his time freelj', and the peti- 
tion was presented. But the gov- 
ernor said, that a pardon gi-anted 
before half the time of sentence had 
been served was unprecedented, and 
could not be given. So she went 
back to her work again, resolved to 
try in another two years. She was 
a woman who would never say die, 
and who found it hard to accept a 
failure. She would gladly have sup- 
ix)rted herself and children, and felt 
there was something wrong in the 
world when a woman, able-bodied 
and wiUing to work, found it almost 
impossible to provide for the necessi- 
ties of life. *'I hate to give up," 
she said once, just before undertaking 
the second time to procure her hus- 
band's pardon, — "I hate to give up ; 
but 'tis of no use. I cannot support 
these children alone. If I can get 
him out, he must help, me in the care 
of them. It seems as though God 
had forgotten me in these days. I 
cannot feel that he is caring for me 
as for those whose lives are happy 
and bright. If he does love me, 
why does he let such bitter things 
come into m}^ life? " 

Before she returned to the cit}^ 
after her effort to obtain the pardon, 
she wished her husband to see his 
child, a little girl eight 3'ears old, 
whom she had with her. She was 
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readily admitted to the prison and 
to her husband, but she did not wish 
the child to remember her father in 
prisoner's dress, or to learn the fact 
that he was a convict. As the chil- 
dren grew older, and began to ques- 
tion her about their father, she 
would divert their attention, or tell 
them he was away and would come 
home again some time. Their child- 
ish imaginations had been at work, 
and placed him somewhere beyond 
the sea ; and they lived in the vague 
expectation that his ship would come 
in some day. 

On this visit to the prison it was 
arranged by the superintendent, who 
was a kindly man, that Henry should 
be in his room while Miriam made 
her call apparently on him. The 
superintendent made some conversa- 
tion with the child, and then hfer 
attention was called by him to his 
friend seated by his side. Henrj^'s 
impulse was to throw his arms around 
the child; but, controlling himself, 
he asked in smothered tones the 
child's name, age, and about her 
brothers at home, to which she 
innocently replied. Then, turning 
quickly, she asked his name. The 
question came so unexpectedlj^ that 
he paused for a minute before a 
feigned name came to his lips. Mir- 
iam and he gave no word or sign to 
each other, lest the child's suspi- 
cions should be raised. 

When they left the prison-yard, the 
child, looking back, said, ''Oh! I 
am glad I am out again. What a 
di-eadful place, with all those bolts 
and bars to keep the men locked 
in! I am glad father is not in a 
place like that: he had better be 
away over the sea." 

Arnold's conduct had continued 
good within prison-walls : he con- 
formed to the rules of the place as a 



thing inevitable, and had been guiltj 
of no misdemeanors or misconduct. 
He had a good voice, and was useful 
in the choir for the Sunday service. 
The superintendent and all the offi- 
cers liked him for his constant will- 
ingness and obedience. Those pris- 
oners of good conduct were allowed 
to write a letter once, a month, the 
prison furnishing writing materials ; 
but, if a man furnished his own, he 
could write once a week ; so Arnold 
would write one Sunday to his wife, 
the next to his mother, the next to 
a friend, and then to his wife again. 
Of course the letters he sent and 
those he received all had to be read 
by the superintendent; but then he 
was not a man to be plotting or con- 
triving, and he did not find the regu- 
lation hard. One letter he wrote to 
his wife towards the spring of the 
year seemed very pathetic. "Mir- 
iam," said he, "from my narrow 
window I just get a glimpse of the 
mountains. I can see that the snow 
is melting, and the earth is growing 
first brown and then green. It is a 
good thing to have a mountain in 
sight : it takes me beyond the circle 
of these walls. It makes little dif- 
ference in here whether it is winter 
or spring outside: nature sends in 
but few tokens. I love all the more 
to watch the snow leave the moun- 
tain, and know that the world is 
growing green for those who are 
living in it." 

In order to encourage good con- 
duct among the prisoners, and give 
them a stimulus, there is a law that 
provides that a man who commits 
no misdemeanors may gain five days 
a month during his sentence ; that 
is, for every month of good conduct 
he works off five days of his sen- 
tence. His conduct must be uni- 
formly good, — by any offence be 
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loses what he has already gained. 
Arnold was trying to shorten his 
sentence in this way, and from the 
first had been steadily gaining on it. 
At one time, owing to some slight 
change in the regulations for writing, 
Miriam did not receive his accus- 
tomed letter. At the same time 
some rebellion against the warden 
had taken place, and was noticed in 
the newspapers. By a wretched 
chance, his wife happened to see 
that very jotting : of course, to her 
quick imagination, the two things 
were connected. He had taken part 
in this, miserable outbreak, could 
not write to her, and had lost all the 
time he had gained. What days of 
wretched suspense I They seemed 
unendurable, she must go to the 
spot and find out the truth; but, 
before she was on the way, a letter 
came showing there was no need for 
alarm. He had not been engaged in 
the mutiny. 

After Arnold had been there in 
actual time seven 3'ears, by his good 
conduct he had gained so much that 
somewhat over eight 3'ears of his sen- 
tence had been served. Now was 
the chance for his wife to try again. 
Placing her two boj's with friends, she 
took the girl, and started for the coun- 
try town where her petition must be 
raised. She had good friends on 
every side. One gave her a pass over 
the railroad ; another gave her money 
with which to pay her board while 
ther**. ; the lawyer gave his time, only 
charging his expenses while going to 
the capital to see the governor. She 
obtained, on her petition, the names 
of nine of the jurors, of the judge 
who gave the sentence, of the State 
senator, and others of influence. 
With this she sent a letter to the gov- 
ernor, urging him to grant the pardon, 
and stating in forcible language her 



own difficulties and her inability to 
care for her children. She told him 
bj' her constant work she could barely 
pro^^de them with meat and drink, 
and while she was emplo3'ed her chil- 
dren had to be on the street more or 
less, contracting vices from rough 
companions, and in a fair way of 
becoming criminals at some future 
day, unless they could have more of a 
mother's care. When the petition 
was sent in and the hearing given, 
then came the anxious days before the 
decision. Nothing more could be 
done. She must wait, now in hope, 
now in fear, as to the result. A letter 
written at this time is so graphic that 
she ought to tell her story herself. 
She writes, " If Henry onlj" gets his 
libert}', whj', we will be all right then. 
Everj- thing that could be done has 
been done for his liberation, and the 
best men in the town have interested 
themselves. I have strong hopes 
that the governor will grant the par- 
don. I hope by this time next week 
I will be back, and know that Henry 
is free, and that 1*11 not have to go 
back to the old life of misery and toil, 
and know m}' children are neglected 
whilst I am struggling to keep soul 
and body together. Oh! to be re- 
leased from that care, and then take 
up the care that will be pleasure to 
me in having a happy home for my 
children where I can train them, God 
helping me, to be good, useful men 
and women, and to help Henrj' to be 
strong in the right, and encourage 
him on, so that the past seven jears 
of his life will only be recalled as a 
dream, and the shame and disgace he 
has brought upon his family will be 
lived down, and die with him. Oh ! 
how 1 pra}' for this, and how I long to 
see some bright days come into the 
poor fellow's life ! When I think of 
the long years he has been confined 
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iu those prison- walls, and see that he 
has grown gray and old under it (al- 
though but thirty-seven years old, he 
looks fifty), my heart aches for him. 
I make such plans in my mind of how 
happ3' I'll try to make him and our 
children, and how pleasant every 
thing will be in our home. So that, 
if, after all, my plans are frustrated 
and he may not have his i^ardon, I 
hope God will show his mercy by 
taking my children and myself out of 
the world. I cannot stand a failure 
this time. If you could only know 
how I have worked and struggled to 
get np the petition and to go before 
the governor, you would then know 
what a shock it would be, if, after all, 
I should not succeed." 

But she did succeed. The govern- 
or granted the pardon; and, three 
days after he was out, Henry Arnold 
called upon me. I had never seen 
him, my acquaintance with his wife 
commencing after he had been sen- 
tenced. Of course I had great in- 
terest in meeting him, and found 
him much the sort of man that 
Miriam had so often described, 
though at the time I allowed a good 
deal for her interest and regard for 
him. 

"Well," said Arnold when I met 
him, "I am going to begin a new 
life." 

" I hope it will be a clean one," I 
replied, perhaps a little severely ; for 
I could not forget all at once that 
this man had been the cause of all 
Miriam's troubles, half of which I 
had almost borne with her in my 
anxiet3\ 

" I am determined it shall be," 
was his answer. 

"How about drinking? Can you 
withstand that temptation ? " 

" If a man was to lay down ten 
tliousand dollars cash, and ask me 



for that sum to take a glass of wine 
or even beer, I would say, ' No 1 ' I 
have had a good lesson in that direc- 
tion ; and, if I ever fail again, I will 
ask no mercy from any one. I mean 
to show my gratitude to my friends 
now, and they have been very good 
to me, giving every possible encour- 
agement. Why, Mr. Blake, my law- 
3'er had me come right to his house 
when I came out, took me into his 
family, had me at his table. I tell 
you, a man feels a thing like that 
when he is just out of a State pris- 
on." 

" When did you know of your par- 
don," I asked, " and when were you 
released?" 

" Well," said he, " I knew of all 
my wife's efforts ; but then I had tried 
not to think too much about it, for 
it was ail so uncertain. On Thurs- 
day morning I was at my work as 
usual, and at ten o'clock I was told 
to go to the superintendent's office. 
He said to me, ' Well, Arnold, I have 
got some good news for you. You 
are pardoned.' Oh, how I felt! I 
stammered out a few words, but really 
I could not speak. He was very 
kind to me; said he knew I could 
not say all I felt ; that he was sorry 
to lose me from the choir and at the 
work, but that really there was not 
another man whom he had rather see 
out. He told me I was to go that 
day, and I left in the one o'clock train 
for Centre ville, where Miriam was. 
The directors made me a present of 
fifty dollars. With that I bought 
this suit of clothes, and I tell you it 
was a good thing to get off that par- 
ti-colored uniform. You know an- 
other incentive for good conduct is 
made by giving those men who do 
well a dollar a month: but then a 
man has to serve out his sentence, in 
order to do that ; so I had no claim 
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to it. So it was just through the 
kindness of the superintendent, who 
recommended it, that I received the 
mone^'." 

" Did 3'ou have much reading-mat- 
ter in prison? " I asked. 

" Well, some books ; but they were 
rather old-fashioned and prosy. I 
cared more for the papers. We were 
allowed to have the ' Independent 
and Christian Register,' sometimes 
'The New York Herald,' but none 
of the papers published in the State ; 
and sometimes in ' The Herald ' 
pieces had been clipped out. Oh," 
he continued, '' it is a hard life. Such 
an endless monotony, like a horse in a 
tread-mill : it is the same thing over 
and. over again. On Saturday you 
do the same thing as on Monda}', 
and meanwhile have gained nothing. 
Of course there is never any inter- 
course allowed between the prisoners, 
not even a glance. Sometimes thej^ 
slip scraps of notes to each other on 
the sly ; but then they would be pun- 
ished if it was discovered. One could 
always speak to an overseer about 
the work, and ask questions ; but no 
other subject must be broached. I 
had a great advantage in being in 
the choir ; for we had to practise, and 
I had a little social life in that way. 
On the 4th of July we were all turned 
loose into the yard for two hours, 
and then we were the noisiest crowd 
ever heard. We romped, jumped, 
holloaed, kicked foot-ball, and did 
any thing we liked, glad enough of 
the opportunit}^ of living a little. 
The winter evenings were hard : work 
stopped at four, and then we were 
marched to our cells, with five hours 
on our hands before bed- time. From 
four to nine was a long time. I 
could read, and then I occupied my- 
self with cutting little boots and 
shoes from pieces of bone." 



"How long may one be kept in 
soli tar}' confinement? " I asked. 

" Thirty days," he replied. " Oh ! 
there arc some hard fellows there. 
One man. Brown, has a sentence for 
life, and he is in solitary' confinement 
just about half the time. He won't 
work : nothing can make him. And, 
as he knows he has got to stay there 
as long as he lives, he has no incen- 
tive, nothing for which to hope ; and 
he is ugly." 

"What is your own prospect of 
work now? " I asked. 

"Oh 1 I am not afraid but what I 
shall get in soon," he replied cheer- 
ity. " Now that I am free, and can 
act for m3'self, ever}' thing else seems 
easy. Before I went in I was a file- 
maker, but the business doesn't seem 
as good now as it was then. Be- 
sides, there is rather a rough set of 
men that work at it, and I want to 
keep awaj' from those fellows if I 
can. Shoemaking was the trade 
that was done in our prison, and I 
learned the operation of a pegging- 
machine that was quite complicated. 
I would like the chance to work one 
again if I could. I was in to Pratt's 
3'esterday. He has some control 
over these machines. I just went in, 
and made a clean breast of it ; told 
him who I was, — that I was just out 
of State prison, and wanted work. 
He encouraged me, and told me two 
or three men had come to him in that 
way before, and were now at work 
and doing well, and he had no doubt 
but that it would be the same with 
me ; and that I might call again next 
week to see if he had heard of any 
thing. But I can tell you I feel 
nervous when I start to go into a 
store. I want to get out again as 
soon as I can. And then the crowd, 
— every one going on his own busi- 
ness, — it is so bewildering! Just 
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think ! it is seven years ago to-day 
since I went in. Now, I have talked 
more in this hour that I have been 
here than in a 3'ear of prison life ; 
and I find it so hard to get the right 
words, and to arrange my sentences. 
You must really excuse my blunders 
and hesitation ; but I shall get used 
to it by and by, and be able to ex- 
press myself better. I reallj' feel 
almost as if I were learning to talk 
again. And then, 3'ou know, I havei 
not had much exercise, and walking 
around the streets and on the hard 
sidewalks has made my feet so sore 
that yesterday I had to stay in the 
house all day." 

By this time he had risen to leave, 
and I extended m}' hand more cor- 
dially than when he entered ; for my 
sj'mpathies had been growing all the 
while he was talking. He was so 
hopeful about getting work, that not 
for a moment would I cast a doubt 
upon the chance of it ; and he was 
so determined that his future life 
would be a different thing from that 
which he had passed, that he would 
live down the name of State-prison 
convict, and be a useful man in the 
world, that one could not fail to re- 
spect him. 

" Send Miriam down here," I said 
as he was going out. " I want to see 
a woman who is thoroughly happy." 

She came the next day. No need 
to ask how glad she was : her face 
shone with happiness, and she 
grasped mj' hand eagerly. 

'' So you have succeeded at last," 
I said. 

" Yes, indeed ! " she replied, " and 
no words can tell how I feel. You 
see, I have been working for it all 
the time for six weeks, and the ex- 
citement and anxiety became at last 
ahnost more than I could bear. The 
lawyer was so good to me, you know : 



my child and I staid at his house for 
five weeks. I paid some board, and 
then I worked some in liis family. 
He was in his office when the telegram 
came: 'Arnold is pardoned. Will 
his wife come and tell him?' He 
seized his hat, and rushed to the 
house just opposite. In his excite- 
ment he could not sit down, but 
walked the room. ' We've got it, 
Mrs. Arnold; we've got it!' — 
'What, reaUy?' said I. 'Yes,' he 
replied. ' Here, see the telegram ! ' 
And, as I looked, the very words 
seemed bui'nt into my soul. Never 
had 1 such a glad moment. The whole 
world by one flash of light seemed 
different. Oh, you don't know how 
different from all it had been before 1 
It seemed full of sunshine and glad- 
ness. I felt a love for evei-y one. It 
seemed to me no hard feelings ought 
to have existence. You know my 
brother and I had a little trouble in 
the spring, and had not spoken to 
each other since. I felt that must 
be wiped out at once ; so I wrote him 
directly that I forgave him freely, 
and if he would do the same by me 
we would be friends again. He was 
here waiting for me at the station 
when I came back, and, putting his 
hand on my shoulder, said, 'Well, 
little woman, it is all right between 
us now.' Yes, that was the gladdest 
moment of my life when I saw that 
telegram ; but, then, I have known 
the bitterest things of earth as well. 
I was here with his mother when Hen- 
ry received his sentence. The letter 
came to her, but she hadn't her 
glasses on, so handed me the letter, 
saving, 'Here, Miriam, read.' I 
saw onl}' the words ' fifteen years ; ' 
then every thing swam before me, 
and I fell to the floor." 

"You did take the good news to 
Henry," I said. 
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" No I I had just one cent in my 
purse. That would not pay m}' fare ; 
so Mr. Blake paid for the telegram, 
sending word to have him come right 
along. He felt bad about coming 
into the depot and seeing a crowd, 
and thought he would get out at a 
station three miles the other side, and 
walk. But it was bitter cold, below 
zero, and he had not his overcoat 
then. I waited at the house until he 
came ; but my little girl went to the 
depot to meet him. She has hardly 
let go his hand ever since. Mr. 
Blake kept us there three or four 
daj's in his famil}', and then we started 
for Boston. There were so many at 
the station to see us off, and so man^- 
shook hands with Henry, told him he 
must not disappoint his friends, must 
do well, and get work and keep 
steadily at it. I am so sure he will." 

It is really a good thing to see 
people starting fresh in life, brave 
and hopeful for the future, and ap- 
preciating its opportunities all the 
more in contrast with the misfortunes 
of the past. I am sure every one 
will wish success to my friends ; and 
I think there will be few homes where 
Christmas will be kept with deeper 
joy and thankfulness. 

H. E. F. 



A COLLEGE TUTOR'S ADVICE. 

I don't want to stop your hunting ; 
and I do want you to row in the boat 
while Chipchase and the rest are in 
it. You can't possibl}' be in a better 
set. You see, mj^ dear lad , it isn't the 
boating that makes idleness, or the 
hunting either : it's the eternal talk- 
ing about both, and hanging about 
3'our stables, and bits of betting, and 
match-making, and sloping from 
room to room, — all that makes Peck- 
water such a worry to our tutorial 



souls. There was Brackington the 
cricketer : why, he might have done 
well in the schools, and played in all 
the matches too, if he hadn't passed 
all his mornings in oiling bats and 
drinking shandy-gaff, — he did, I 
declare. 

There my sermon has lasted 
twenty minutes, and I've said noth- 
ing of the graver reasons for doing 
your best here. They are quite real, 
and you know them. I don't tell you 
of temptations: they all say you 
have come through well so far. But 
3'ou know it's like the Pilgrim's 
Pi'ogress : you must drop upon Apol- 
lyon somewhere. You are sure to 
see enough of Oxford fast life : it's 
often better than fast life elsewhere ; 
but bad's the best in that line. 
(Hall bell: that's a quarter of an 
hour to dinner, you know.) Your 
life may be such a pleasant one; 
but, if you get into a row, do ivy 
and come to me early in it. Then 
3'ou've no end of money, I suppose. 
Do be a little canny, and anj^how 
pa}' all at the end of term ; then you 
can't do very badly. And be content 
with a day's pleasure in a day ; and 
don't play cards all night when 3'ou' ve 
been out hunting from nine to seven 
or so, and remember all I have'nt 
said about the weightiest things. 
You'll soon be able to choose your 
friends, and don't be in a hurry ; and 
be careful in 3'our rooms, and don't 
set the house on fire — or the 
Thames. Hugh Heron. 

{By Mr. Tyrwhitt.) 



GRATITUDE OP ANIMALS. 

A 8HOBT 8TOBT, BUT TRUE, WTTHOUT 
ANY AND8. 

Singularly enough I have more 
power of attracting the lower order 
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of the animal creation, than the 
higher, as the following incident 
will illustrate : At a friend's house in 
Maiden last summer, I was standing 
at the window after breakfast, when 
I saw a cat in the next garden vainly 
endeavoring to extract something 
from the roof of her mouth. I 
pitied the poor animal, but could 
not see that I could do more than 
pity. A quarter of an hour later, as 
I was passing out on my way to the 
depot, this same poor cat was in my 
fiiend's garden still at work upon its 
mouth, apparently in much distress. 
I stood still, calling, " Poor pussy ! " 
To my astonishment, she not only 
came to me, but allowed me first of 
all to stroke her, then to examine her 
mouth. I found she had a fish-bone 
fixed horizontally across the roof of 
her mouth, of which with verj^ little 
difficulty I relieved her. I shall not 
soon forget the gi-atitude of that poor 
cat, — how she rubbed up against 
me, ran before me, came back, 
rubbed yet again, until I stooped 
down to stroke her, telling her to go 
home. I went on to the depot : was 
ten minutes too soon. While sitting 
on the bench waiting for the train, I 
saw an old gentleman, quite infirm, 
on the other side the track, evidently 
wishing to cross. The step was 
rather steep from the platform to the 
track ; so I ran across, helped the old 
gentleman down, led him across the 
track, helped him up the other side, 
seating him carefully on the bench to 
awaiD the train. He sat down with 
— well! just simply a grunt. So I 
told him the story of my cat. 
Verbum sat, 

J. W. 



Have not the cloak to make when 
it begins to rain. 



QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

A MAN lost in the forest, eager to 
know whether other men are near, 
shouts aloud, and listens. If he 
hear nothing, he waits a little, shouts 
again, and listens again. At last he 
is sure of the answering cry. Just 
so a man, not satisfied with earth and 
time, eager to know if the God of 
heaven and eternity is near, cries 
out, and then listens. If he hear 
nothing after a pause, he cries out 
again, and listens again. And at 
last, if he be not making too much 
clatter with his own poor affairs, the 
answer comes. He knows he has 
not cried aloud in vain. 

That man has tried the great ex- 
periment of human life, and proved 
the reality of the divine life. He 
has not tried his experiment in vain. 
He has cried to God, and God has 
answered him. 

This great reality of communion 
between man who is finite and God 
who is infinite, involves praj'er from 
man to God, and the corresponding 
certaint}*^ of God's companionship or 
intercourse with man. Communion 
involves pra3'er, praj'er implies com- 
munion. And we shall find that 
though this or that form of ritual 
maj' become wooden, this or that 
assembly for worship ma}' be neg- 
lected, the real communion — which 
is to sa}- the real prayer between 
God and man — is more close and 
real with each revelation made of 
God to any of his children. Here 
also — 

"Nature gives us more than all she ever 
takes away." 

There is, as the world changes, a 
difference easilj' traced between the 
prayers of one generation and those 
of another. The difference is to be re- 
joiced in, and by no means regretted. 
Thus it is certainly trae, that, in 
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the pra^'ers of to-daj', men do not 
ask so often that this or that evil 
may be removed, as that he who 
pra3's may be hel[>ed and inspired to 
remove it. That man was to " sub- 
due the earth" was the lesson of 
Genesis. That he can and shall 
subdue the earth is the calm cer- 
tainty of to-day, more and more 
assured, — the certainty of Chris- 
tian philosophy and of Christian 
civilization. That God in his power 
would stop the plague in its ravages, 
would have been the prayer of Au- 
gustine. That God in his love will 
quicken, encourage, inspire, and bless 
the men who are determined to avert 
plague, cholera, or scarlet-fever, this 
is the petition of to-day. That the 
mountains shall be hewn down, and' 
the valle3's shall be lifted, that is 
the calm determination of a race of 
Christian men and women, who in 
eighteen centuries have found out 
what it is to be " fellow- workmen 
together with God/' And they do 
not lie on the ground, and ask Jupiter 
to lift the stalled chariot. They do, 
in faith and hope, put their own 
shoulders to the wheel, — in faith 
and hope, not in faithlessness. It is 
in the proof, that eighteen centuries 
have given, that that man succeeds 
who works with God, that true men 
enter loyall^^ into such endeavor. 

And this is to be remembered when 
purblind people tell you that your 
prayers are to relate to spirit and its 
laws, and not to the laws of matter. 
When they will tell us what the laws 
of matter are, and what the laws of 
spirit are, such cautions will be worth 
more. Without telling that, this is 
clear enough, that the world's vic- 
tories over what we call material laws 
are the victories won by the soul of 
man. You make the voyage to Eng- 
land in ten days, where your ancestor 



was glad to make it in a hundred. 
What has changed? The waves? 
the winds? the ocean? the Gulf 
Stream? the climate? Not at all. 
The winds are as fierce, the icebergs 
as treacherous, the fogs are as dense, 
as thcj' were when Cabot sailed. It 
is man who has changed. Man does 
not fear what <]Jabot feared. Man 
knows more than Cabot knew. Man 
can plan what no man of that day 
could plan, arid can do what no man 
of that day could do. More and 
more in such victories does man find 
what it is to be " partaker of the 
divine nature," and to work as " fel- 
low-workman together with God." 
And the language and the spirit of 
his prayers show the profound effect 
in man's own life of such discovery. 
It is not hard, in what we know of 
human society, to get pictures which 
will serve us in our notions of hea- 
venly communion. I can imagine a 
serene poet in the* fulness of his 
powers in his happj' home — Brjant 
or Wordsworth — when he has won 
not only the admiration, but the love, 
of the world. And 30U and I know 
the world well enough to know who 
the visitors to that great man will be, 
even what they will say. Here comes 
in on him the inevitable tramp. The 
serene good temper of the poet gives 
him audience also; for from that 
gracious doorwa}' no one is turned 
awa^'. And he tells tlie inevitable 
stor}'. He can do nothing for him- 
self ; he cannot work ; he is of no 
use to the world. Will not the poet 
give him something which will keep 
him alive to go to the next village ? 
The poet hears his story, but gives 
him nothing. His best friend he is 
because he gives him nothing. It is 
true kindness to refuse. Then comes 
the widowed neighbor, whose chil- 
dren have not yet grown to be bread- 
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winners, and she tells her eager story 
with all the volubility of grief; and 
her friend is not appealed to in 
vain, and kindlj^ relieves her present 
necessity. Then comes the literary 
aspirant, who thinks he comes to see 
the poet, but at bottom comes to 
talk about himself: "Will Mr. 
Wordsworth hear his verses? Will 
Mr. Wordsworth give him some 
hints about publication? Might he 
leave this manuscript with Mr. 
Wordsworth for revision?" Then 
comes the enthusiastic admirer on a 
pilgrimage of admiration : " Will 
the poet read to her from ' Thana- 
topsis ' or from the ' Excursion ' ? 
Will he tell her how he did this? 
Will he explain to her why he said 
that ? She could never quite fathom 
the meaning of this passage, and she 
finds it hard to reconcile it with that 
other!" Alas, of all these four, 
this one is most apt to leave with the 
same idea of the poet as she carried 
to the house! You ask her about 
the conversation, to find it was all on 
her side, and that she gave to him no 
opportunity to reply! This stream 
of visitors passes in and out of those 
hospitable gates all day. And all 
the time he has another set of asso- 
ciates, who did not come to look at 
him, or to talk about him, or to 
listen to him. They live with him. 
They came when they came, as Dr. 
Watts says, — 

" Not stranger-like to visit him, 
But to inhabit there." 

A sister in the household, as Dora 
Wordsworth with her brother; a 
' ' perfect woman , nobly planned , ' * like 
his wife ; the children of the house- 
hold ; the gardener who goes to him 
for orders ; the neighbor who comes 
in, though uninvited, to dine; the 
skipper of the boat when they go out 
to sail, — these have an intimacy 



with the great poet wholly unlike 
the intercourse of the tramp whom 
he refuses, of the beggar whom he 
relieves, of the workman who has an 
axe to grind, of the chatterer who 
has to chatter, or of the critic who is 
tr3ring to make out his processes. 
They ask him for nothing; they 
talk of themselves perhaps very lit- 
tle ; they are indifferent even about 
his methods: but they love him, 
honor him, and trust him, and all the 
more because they are simple and 
loving. That great life of his enters 
into their life, and that certain love 
of his quickens all their being. 

Perfectly easy is it to transfer this 
parable to the higher experience of 
the communion of the Spirit. In its 
intercourse with God, a nation drunk 
with partisan anger and animosity, 
Buffering under a blow which was the 
direct outcome of its daily craze and 
anger, came eagerly to God, and 
asked him to save the chief who had 
been killed in direct consequence of 
its drunken passions. But he refuses 
to change the laws that he has writ- 
ten. The nation must learn its les- 
son, and must learn it through and 
through. So again of the beggar 
who goes to God with nothing to say 
and nothing to listen to, unless he 
need food and raiment. Ah ! he will 
get little but food and raiment in 
reply ! And the critic and diligent 
inquirer also wants to find out all 
about his methods, why he did this, 
and why he did not do that ! I am 
afraid he will not find that out ; nay, 
that after a while he will remember 
little of the interview, but that he 
himself did most of the talking! 
Even the wild enthusiast, with his 
paroxysms of passionate admiration, 
with his strains of panegyric and 
self-abasement, may remember the 
strains of his own songs when he 
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cannot tell us what are the answers. 
It is not these who know most of the 
infinite communion of the Spirit. It 
is rather those who simpl}- take the 
truth, that God's home is every- 
where, and everj- where we are with 
him. They meet him wherever they 
walk; they speak to him whenever 
they speak; they rest, so happy, 
in his arms whenever they sleep; 
they watch him as he is at work. 
How tenderly he paints the morning 
for them! how graciously his hand 
iniffles the seas! These come to 
know him: they know what is the 
larger life ; they know the commun- 
ion of the Holy Spirit. To them 
their own little lives take their fit 
place — and it is not a large one — 
in the great hierarchy of interwoven 
being. They learn to accept his 
perfect purpose, and to believe that 
this purpose is perfect love ! 

E. E. Hale. 



BANDS OF MERCY. 

We have organized to this date, 
Dec. 7, 1882, eighty-seven "Bands 
of Mercy." Some of them have 
from four hundred to six hundred 
members; and they aggregate, as 
nearly as we can estimate, over ten 
thousand members. We are having 
calls to aid in their formation as far 
west as Washington Territor}', and 
as far south as Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Texas. Among the members 
are Gov. Long, Mayor Green, Chief 
Justice Morton of our Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court, and other judges. Arch- 
bishop Williams, Wendell Phillips, 
President Chadbourne, leading ed- 
itors of religious, educational, and 
secular papers, and about two hun- 
dred clergymen of various denomi- 
nations. 



The pledge is, '* J wiU try to he 
kind to all harmless living creatures^ 
and try to protect them from cruel 
usage," The officers consist of a 
president, who should be an adult 
person, either gentleman or lady, 
and a treasurer and secretary ap- 
pointed by the president or elected, 
and an executive committee maj' be 
added when desired. Each member 
receives and signs a beautifully col- 
ored card of membership. We have 
them in various colors. They cost 
two cents each, and are intended to 
be hung up in homes, and to be use- 
ful there. No other expense is re- 
quired. 

Then we have very beautiful badge- 
pins in gilt, silver- washed, and on 
ribbon, for those who want tJiem. 
The gilt and silver cost six cents 
each, the ribbon four cents each. 
We have also very appropriate and 
beautiful books for signatures of 
members of each " band." These 
cost six cents each, and are proper 
to be hung up in schools, Sunday 
schools, or wherever the " band " 
meets. The number and length of 
meetings depend in each case on the 
decision of the president or officers 
who pro\4de for the meetings. The 
exercises at each meeting are such 
as they direct. The following has 
been adopted to some extent, and 
we think is very good : — 

1. Kepeat the pledge together. 

2. Sing one stanza ( "Dare to do Right" ). 

3. New members sign the pledge. 

4. Report of each member. 

No one is obliged to report, but each is 
given a chance. 

Either what you have done cruel or 
to stop cruelty ; what you have seen any 
one else do cruel or to stop cruelty ; 
what you have read about animals or 
good deeds since our last meeting. 

Each one is to be allowed not over five 
minutes for report. 

No one is to interrupt or speak during 
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reports, unless the president or teacher 
is obliged to stop something improper. 

5. But any one may take notes of what 
he wants to speak about ; and, when the 
reports are through, remarks can be made 
by one at a time. 

No two are to speak at once. Wait for 
leave from the president. 

In case of an accusation, allow the one 
accused to reply first after the reports; 
then allow remarks. 

Vote, — " Was it cruel or not ? " 

6. What cruelty have you seen that you 
could not prevent ? What can we do to 
prevent it ? 

7. Readings, recitations, anecdotes, 
singing, speeches, discussions, about cru- 
elty or kindness to animals, birds, in- 
sects, children, the poor, or the sick. 
Habits of animals, birds, or insects. 
Good and noble deeds. 

8. Who will try to have something to 
read or recite at our next meeting ? 

The pledge is intended to protect 
all defenceless and suffering human 
beings as well as the lower orders of 
beings. The first act that one of 
our "bands" did was to call upon 
and relieve a poor widow on a sick- 
bed, with two small children, all 
suffering for the common necessaries 
of life. 

Every adult person or child who 
signs the pledge and receives the 
certified card of membership be- 
comes thereby, without further ex- 
pense, a " Band of Mercy " member 
of the " Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals." 

We hope the influences of this move- 
ment for education will do much with 
the coming generations, not only to 
save from cruelty the faithful dumb 
servants who toil and die in our ser- 
vice, but also to make men, women, 
and children more merciful in all the 
relations of life, and hasten the dawn- 
ing of the day when we shall have 
" peace on earth, and good will to 
every creature." 

We want to carry these " bands " 



into every school and Sunday school 
in Massachusetts, and then through- 
out the countrj^ and the world ; and 
we most earnestly ask the co-opera- 
tion of every good citizen, — of every 
one who can in any way aid in mak- 
ing our coming generations more 
chivalrous and merciful. 

George T. Angell, 
Frest. Mass. S, P. G. Animals^ 
96 Tremont Street, Boston. 



ANOTHER HARRY WADSWORTH. 

[The following narrative was written by a gen- 
tleman in California, not now living. Since Dr. 
Bellows also died, it seems fair to print the little 
story.] 

I KNEW Harry Wadsworth well. 
In 1840 I was living in New York ; 
and my then young and beautiful 
wife (not now living), by a dispen- 
sation that makes it easier to " look 
forward " than to " look back," was 
prostrated by the small-pox in its 
most malignant form. I was young, 
inexperienced, unaccustomed to hard- 
ships of any kind ; and, when friends 
"went by on the other side,'* and 
servants deserted and left me alone 
to take care of my wife, and child 
four weeks old, I needed a visit from 
him. Of course he came; and no 
consideration of danger to himself 
could prevent him from " lending a 
hand," and sta3dng by me until he 
had taught me to " look up and not 
down," and lifted me out of the 
" slough of despond " that had near- 
Ij" swallowed me up. We called him 
then Henry W. (I did not then know 
that the "W" was for ''Wads- 
worth ") Bellows ; but I can under- 
stand that 3^our wish to spare his 
feelings would make you speak of 
him onlj^ by his Christian name. I 
know and rejoice that he is yet 
"lending a hand" to every good 
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work ou eai*th, while you speak of 
him as having been buried 3'ears 
ago ; but, then, such slight anachro- 
nisms are of no consequence in your 
estimation. 



FLOWER MISSION. 

Several of us were very much in- 
terested in the account of the Boston 
Flower Charity, in " The Record of 
Progress," and determined to try if 
we could not start something of the 
same kind here. 

It is not quite three weeks since 
we began ; and we have visited Belle- 
vue Hospital, where there are a thou- 
sand patients, and the hospitals on 
the islands, where there are over nine 
hundred more. We have collected 
and distributed twenty-five quarts of 
strawberries, a hundred oranges, a 
basket of grapes, and over a thousand 
bouquets ; and it has been so lovely 
going about with them. 

The flowers seem to bring so much 
sunshine into the wards ; and one of 
the physicians told us that their moral 
effect was very good, for they showed 
the poor people that some one really 
cared for and thought of them in their 
suffering. One i>oor old woman 
asked if we could give her a rose, and, 
when we picked out a red one, said, 
"Oh! they used to grow just like 
that in mother's little garden in the 
auld countiy, and I haven't seen one 
since.** 

The grapes seem to delight them 
greatly. One woman called us back, 
and said, "They're the first thing 
that has tasted since I have been 
here, they're so sour to my heart, 
dear." 

One baby boy, only four years old, 
who had been run over, and had had 
his leg cut off, would not take either 
fruit or flowers the first time we went. 



The second day we thought of taking 
him some sugar to eat with the straw- 
berries, and he was so happy over it. 
He lisped out in his little weak voice, 
" I like strawbeiTies and sugar, they 
is so good. I wish my baby at home 
had some of them." 

We found the men had literally 
nothing to do when they began to 
recover, so we took up some games, 
and are going to try to get up a little 
library for them. 



RELIGIOUS LOGARITHMS. 

[Prom an article In " The New York Tribune •• 
in 1871, written by Mrs. Helen Hunt.] 

Earth has no spot in which we can 
pronounce this word " religion," and 
hear one simple echo fi*om it. We 
are terrified and deafened by the din 
of discordant syllables which the 
very air hurls back. The naked 
Caffre draws out a God from the rag 
wound around his loins, and, bran- 
dishing it, says, "Behold the God 
which has protected me from the 
day of my birth. It is made of 
fetich wood." The polished ritual- 
ist bears before him a golden casket, 
and says, "No eye must look in. 
M}'' God is at this moment in this 
wafer: presently I will swallow 
him." The equally polished radical 
stands empty-handed and serene, 
and says, " My God is simply a 
dream of all conceivable perfection, 
— the most perfect thought, will, 
care, providence, in whom none die, 
but in whom all who live at all live, 
and move, and have their being." 
Meantime, men are for the most 
part uncomforted and untaught. 
The}^ grope and stumble where they 
might run and leap ; the}' ache and 
fight where the}'' might rejoice and 
wait; and they acquiesce and lie 
idle where they ought to sorrow and 
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fight. Who shall sa}' how grand a 
moment it is when, into even one 
soul, there flashes the true concep- 
tion of " true religion before God 
and the Father " ? Who shall meas- 
ure the blessedness or the reward of 
that man whose example, whose wis- 
dom, whose wit, has shed the light 
by which such flash has come ? No- 
body will ever convince us that there 
was not a man who had a ''broken 
ear," or that dear Harry Wads worth 
is not buried at North Colchester. 
" What nonsense ! " saj's clear-eyed 
Eealism, sitting on the next seat, 
having come to the show without 
being asked. But he has seen no 
more than if he had staid at home. 
He is blind, poor fellow! Don't 
blame him for trusting to his finger- 
tips : they are all he has. But it is 
wrong to mention About' s legerde- 
main and Hale's in the same breath. 
The one is "of the earth, earthy," 
to amuse us, and make us wonder 
for an hour ; the other, spiritual, full 
of worship, setting before us, hold- 
ing out to us to touch, take, and 
possess, if we will, the very treasures 
of the Lord from heaven. 

We give no anal^'sis of this story. 
That belongs to realistic criticism. 
It takes few words to tell that ten 
people met at a funeral, and resolved 
to try to imitate the example of the 
beloved buried man ; and that those 
ten, scattering and being scattered 
to the ends of the earth, kindled 
oth^r ten to do good, live virtuously, 
and honor the memory of that man 
whom the first ten had loved. And 
so on, until at the end of six 3'ears 
there are one thousand people all 
counting the dead "Harry Wads- 
worth," buried at North Colchester, 
as "personal friend, personal com- 
forter, adviser, and help," all loving 
God and doing his work — 



"Looking up, and not down; 
Looking forward, and not back; 
Looking out, and not in; 
And lending a hand." 

When Mr. Hale goes on into the 
record of results in the year 1882, 
Realism smiles, and settles his head 
against a post to sleep. God pity 
him ! We are crjdng so that we 
cannot see. In 1882 we shall be 
only eleven jears older than we are 
now. We are going out this minute 
to "lend a hand." 



THE ORGAN" MAN". 

JesuI the hunger is hard to bear, 
The cold is creeping into my heart: 

'Tis hard to look into a thousand homes, 

And waken joy where I have no part. 
The little ones dance at their mother's 

knee; 
The mothers say there is nothing for me. 

1 remember that strangers used to come 
And stand at our cottage-door and plead. 

We were very poor; there was nought to 

give; 
But mother soothed where she could not 

feed, 
For the lonely heart hath a load enough 
Without the frown and the answer rough. 

I've wandered and wandered the weary 
day, 
And only gathered up bitter scorn ; 
Yet the good God did not forget me quite: 
He sent me sunshine at early morn, — 
That dear little lady, with penny bright, 
With her sweet, shy whisper, "Nurse said 
I might I" 

That was all my sunshine. Now night 
draws on : 

This gnawing hunger is hard to bear, 
And the cold is creeping into my heart. 

I must away from the gaslit glare: 
It little matters which way I roam. 
For none of the turnings can lead me home. 

The very trees seem to make a moan; 

The houses are great and cold and gray, 
And only lit in the far-off rooms, 

Where folks thank God for a happy day. 
Shall I ever thank him for such again ? 
I thank him : He helps me to bear my pain. 

L F. 
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LOOK FORWARD AND NOT BACK. 

Well, taunt me ad thou wilt, I'll worship 
still 

The blessed morrow, storehouse cf all 
good 

For wretched folks. They who lament to- 
day 

May then rejoice; they who in misery 
bend 

Even to the earth, be there in honor 
robed. 

Oh I who shall reckon what its brig)itened 
hours 

May of returning joy contain? To-mor- 
row I 

The blest to-morrow I cheering, kind to- 
morrow I 

He were a heathen not to worship thee! 

JOAKNA BaILLIB. 



A REGION IN WEST VIRGINIA. 

We don't seem to have done very 
mu(ch. We meet just at the close of 
Sabbath school in the afternoon : this 
seems the only hour convenient for 
all. We have had about eighty 
members enrolled, but our attendance 
is not half that number. Many 
stopped coming because the meetings 
kept so late ; indeed, we nearly died 
of ' ' constitution and by-laws . ' ' We 
had a rule for every thing and every- 
body, and the consequence was a 
waste of , time. 

Now we have an executive com- 
mittee of five persons to transact all 
business outside the regular hour of 
meeting. We limit the time of each 
meeting to three-quarters of an hour. 
Officers are elected every two months, 
with the exception of the superin- 
tendent, who holds his office for four 
months. A certain number of mem- 
bers are called ui^on at each meeting 
to give some report of the way in 
which they are trying to keep their 
pledges. We take a paper, and en- 
courage the children to give their 



papers for poor children after they 
have read them. Some day I trust I 
may make a more interesting report ; 
but perhaps even our failures may 
be of interest to you. 



YOUNG PEOPLE'S CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 

It is organized among the young 
colored people. It is based largely 
on the general plan of the Wadsworth 
Club. It is more specially a reli- 
gious society than otherwise, for 
the cultivation of the Christian life, 
but combined with the practical 
demonstration and outworking of re- 
ligion. At one meeting I had them 
bring in short written sketches of the 
efforts they had made to " lend a 
hand." These were read succes- 
sively, and commented upon; no 
one's name being read, but simply 
the thing itself being explained 
which they had tried to do for Jesus' 
sake. I vary the programme in dif-» 
ferent wa3's, sometimes making a 
Bible study or Bible reading ; some- 
times giving brief, simple lectures 
upon a practical theme, and requir- 
ing them to take notes, with review 
questions at next meeting. Thus 
far the society seems to be decidedly 
accomplishing good results. 

Thanks for the publication of my 
mention of our Freedmen's Public 
Librar}'. I do not know of any 
direct response, but have had some 
papers and books that I think must 
have gotten their send-off from that 
publication. 



The Sabbath is the poor man's 
property, the beast's right, and a 
luxury for all. — Bethune. 
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SEND ME. 

Not mine to mount to courts where ser- 
aphs sing, 

Or glad archangels soar on outstretched 
wing; 

Not mine in union with celestial choirs 

To sound heaven's trump, or strike the 
gentle wires; 

Not mine to stand enrolled at crystal 
gates, 

Where Michael thunders or where Uriel 
waits. 

But lesser worlds a father's kindness 
know, 

Be mine some simple service here be- 
low, — 

To weep with those who weep, their joys 
to share. 

Their pain to solace or their burdens 
bear; 

Some widow in her agony to meet, 

Some exile in his new-found home to 
greet; 

To serve some child of Thine, and so serve 
Thee: 

Lo, here am I; to such a work send me. 

F. L 



LEGION BADGES 

AND 

PLEDGE OABDS 
May be obtained by addressing 

JOHN STEVENS, 
805 Broadway, New Tobk City. 

Price of Badges, 15 cts. eeioh. 
Price of Cards, 3 cts. each. 



c 



CLUB SINCERE. 

Object : Bible study and cultiva- 
tion of gentle manners. In two 
months the club has earned, collated, 
and disbursed to poor widows] and 
for other benevolent purpos^s^ be- 
tween thirty or forty dollars in mone}', 
besides baskets of necessaries, gro- 
ceries, etc. Their plans have been 
secret, and carried out without osten- 
tation or display. 



LEONARD & ROWLAND, 

No. 39 HIGHLAND STREET, 

ROXBURY, MASS., 
FURNISH THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY, 

AND 

VISIT TO SYBARIS. 

By E. E. HALE. 
Each volume is sent by mail for tuoenty-flve cents. 



TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 

16mo. 75 cents. 

IN HIS NAME. 

Sq. 18mo. $1.00. 

♦ 

PUBLISHED BY 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 

299 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 

IN LIBRARY EDITION. 



TEMPERANCE CHRISTMAS STORY. 

OUR NEW CRUSADE. 

A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

By £. £. HAIiE. 

Published by ROBERTS BROTHERS, 

299 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 

SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL. 
Library copies, $1.00. Paper copies, 60 cents. 



Cheap editions of " In His Name * * 
and "Ten Times One is Ten,'' by 
Edward E. Hale, have been pub- 
lished by Fairbanks, Palmer, & Co., 
Chicago. They are the recognized 
agents of the Chautauqua Literary 
Circle, and will send the same on 
receipt of price, twenty-five cents, 
by mail 



The Welcome and CorrespMence Clnli, 

ROXBURY, MASS., 

Furnish by mail the Library Edition of 

Mrs. Merriam's Scholars. 



This is No. a of the " Ten Times One is Ten " 
Series. Price, $x.oo. 
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^m i^imts (©nc is ^m. 



Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in ; 
Lend a hand. 



Boston.] 



CIRCULAR TO HEADS OF CLUBS. 



[Jan., Feb., 1883. 



TO PRESIDENTS OR SECRETARIES. 

These circulars are issued by The 
Welcome and Correspondence Club, 
39 Highland Street, Roxbuiy, Mass., 
under an agreement made by the 
heads of clubs who met at Chau- 
tauqua in July, 1881. 

In future they will be sent only to 
those Look-up Legions and Clubs 
which express a desire to receive 
them. 

The subscription is fifty cents for 
one year's issue of about seventy- 
five pages. 



The Welcome and Correspondence 
Club has determined with some hesi- 
tation to continue these Circulars for 
a second year. 

1. It is very certain that somebody 
wants to read the Circulars, or to give 
them to somebody else. 

For our editions of them are ex- 
hausted ; and in some cases we have 
printed two or three editions of the 
same number. 

2. On the other hand, it is equally 
certain that most of the people who 
read them do not care to pay for 
them. 

We constantly receive and honor 
requests for copies from people who 
live in worlds in which money and 
postage-stamps are unknown. 

Balancing these two proofs against 



each other, the club gives its readers 
the benefit of the doubt. 

We shall continue the Circulars 
another year, but with some enlarge- 
ment of their plan. 

It is supposed that Vol. I. contains 
as much as is needed of the details 
of the first organization of clubs. 

It will be easy to refer to them if 
correspondents need instniction. 

B}' restricting the space given to 
such details, we hope to be able to 
give condensed accounts of such 
practical sj'stems of charity or be- 
nevolence as may seem to be worthy 
of imitation or stud}'. 

In America and in Europe the 
Church of Christ discovers every day 
new methods of activit}-, which are 
real signs of the times, and suggest 
to those who want to " lend a hand " 
new waj's in which the}* can sei^ve. 

We will do our best to describe 
these for the use of the clubs ; and 
we beg from all the clubs their ac- 
tive co-operation. 



INTEMPERANCE AND ITS CURE. 

' ' I HAVE a hired man who has taken 
to drink, ^ a German, and a most 
valuable man to me, intelligent, hon- 
est, and capable, with a wife and five 
children. He sincerely wishes to re- 
form; but he is weak and sorely 
1 
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tempted. He is going to take the 
pledge to-day; but will he keep it? 
i know you must have had experience 
in such cases. Can 3'ou advise me? 
I cannot dismiss this poor man, and 
let him go to ruin, as he probably will. 
Is there any thing he can take me- 
dicinally? and do you know of any 
good temperance stories suitable to 
his case? 

"I know you have written some 
3'ourself. Are they applicable ? I re- 
member as a child reading some by 
T. S. Arthui', — are they really good, 
and still in print ? — and some by 
Mrs. S. C. Hall. Excuse m}' trou- 
bling 3'ou ; but I have alwaj's felt as 
if I half belonged to your congrega- 
tion, though never inside 3'our church, 
and, 3'ou know, ' ten times one is 
ten.' " 



ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

Dear Mrs. A., — Your question is 
the hardest poser of all, like the ver}* 
worst with which they floored poor 
Psyche in the stor}'. 

But Psyche and the gospel of Jesus 
Christ are sufficient for all things, and 
this is the question which we must 
find out how to answer. 

1. I will send jou a list of the 
books most esteemed by good judges. 
I have myself nothing in mind except 
''My Mother's Gold Ring." 

2. If there were a thoroughly good 
temperance newspaper, I think it 
would be well to have it in the fami- 
ly. I have not succeded in finding 
one for my own household, though I 
have subscribed to many ; but I will 
send to 3'ou the best. 

3. If you will ask the apothecary 
to sell 3'ou a pound of quassia chips, 
if every day you will steep in cold 
water a handful, if then j-ou will 
strain ofl" the water after it has stood 



ten or twenty hours, you will have an 
elegant straw-colored infusion, which 
looks like gin. It will keep sweet 
twentj'-four hours or more. 

Very high authorities say that the 
drinking a wine-glass of this before 
or after meals, three times daily, will 
serve a tonic effect, and in particular 
will give a disinclination to the use 
of spirit ; and I have so much faith 
in this statement, that I have at times 
kept the " bitters " thus made in my 
stud}" for such tempted men as might 
visit me. We need to be made anew 
every day or two. 

4. I should certainly take advice 
of some physician. They generally 
advise iron, quinine, or quassia. 

5. I wish some one would try the 
effect of good beef- tea, read}- for use 
when a man leaves his work, at noon 
and in the evening. 

6. But all these are mere circum- 
stances. The thing is to brace up the 
man's will. The pledge is worthless, 
unless it is combined with some moral 
power which shall compel a man to 
keep it. And — 

7. He must throw himself some- 
how on the help of others. He must 
own that he has done wrong, and can- 
not pull through alone. If 3'ou can 
so twist him in with others that he 
is trying to reform some one else, you 
have done a great thing. And this, 
in my judgment, is the only use of 
temperance societies. As soon as a 
man has other people to care for, he 
will not throw himself away. And 
I am quite clear that the less he 
thinks of the temptation to himself, 
the better. 

8. The great value of the Bed 
Ribbon movement of our time is in 
its recognition of this social element, 
and in its distinct appeal to religion. 
As Paul would have said, " The tem- 
ple of God is holy, which temple 3'ou 
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are ; " or, as Jesus says, '' The pure 
in heart see God ; " or, as James 
says, " The wisdom from above is 
first pure." I do not believe any 
man succeeds who does not seek 
divine help in any way known to his 
religious training. He has a right to 
know that hundreds of thousands of 
his brothers and sisters in the world 
are praying for his success, would 
rejoice to know he succeeded, and 
would be sorry if thej^ knew he failed. 
Truly yours, 

Edw. E. Hale. 

The two good temperance stories 
are " From Father to Son " and 
" Lionel Franklin's Victory," both 
published by National Temperance 
Society and Publication House, New 
York. 



it is only fitting that we should all 
act and live ? I suppose these ques- 
tions are useless. We should be sat- 
isfied to work, and leave the rest 
with God. 



^ TRUE ENDEAVOR. 

\Ohe best we can do for our souls 
is not to think over much of them, 
but to spend our lives in an unselfish, 
untiring love and work for those 
around us ; in other words, to send 
our souls out into the world through 
our worts? I do not want j'ou to 
think from my writing thus, that such 
is my own life. It is only my ideal, 
which I hope to make real as I grow 
older. I cannot even say that I am 
tiying; for I believe that true en- 
deavor means the whole force that a 
man or woman can bring to bear 
upon a life work. But I am not un- 
willing — indeed, I am very earnest 
— if I can get my little wedge in 
some corner of the world where I 
ma}' hammer away until m}' work is 
finished. While reading j'our book, 
I stopped and asked myself once, Is 
it possible for one person to do so 
much good, — to set such a great part 
of the world to acting and living as 



THE FIVE STARS OF KOREISH. 
BY EDWAED E. HALE. 

An Arab sheik, owner of a hun- 
dred camels, three hundred horses, 
and a thousand sheep, always kept 
his encampment at some distance 
from his kinsmen. He had five sons 
and four daughters, who, as they 
grew, were regarded in all that re- 
gion as the flowers of that countr}', 
so careful was their training, so 
thorough their accomplishments, and 
so pure their life. 

One evening, when the father and 
his eldest son were returning to the 
encampment, having ridden nearly 
sevent}^ miles in search of some cam- 
els which had strayed, the boy asked 
permission to speak, and then asked 
his father wh}' he and his brothers and 
sisters were fed from day to day on 
dates and bread with a strip of dry 
meat at noon, when the boj^s and 
girls in neighboring encampments 
shared this luxury and that, fresh 
meat killed daily, fruits of names 
unknown from Yemen, and spices 
from the ships of India. 

And his father said, " Are not 
your bodies strong? And can you 
not ride as well as the}'?" 

The son replied, " There is not a 
youth in either camp who can throw 
me in wrestling ; and you know if I 
have asked to draw bridle or to dis- 
mount to-day." 

His father said, " This is what 3'our 
food is given for. If our fare is 
simple, it is that 3'ou may not be 
tempted to prize the food more 
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than the strength for which the food 
is given." 

Another day the father of the sheik 
had sent a courier to all the camps 
to ask the attendance of his sons and 
of their friends, that they might hear 
an ambassador who had come from 
Yemen. He took with him his sec- 
ond son to care for the horses, and to 
learn the methods of embassies. One 
day they went, one day they remained 
at the Encampment, one da}' they re- 
turned. On the third day, when they 
had ridden ten hours, they saw in the 
horizon the black tents of their tribe. 
Then the son asked leave to speak, 
and said to his father, " O my father, 
why do you sleep upon the ground 
when your kindred had cushions and 
woven mats brought by their slaves, 
and had furs from the North ready 
should the night be cold ? Why, in 
our camp, do we have neither furs, 
cushions, nor slaves? " 

And his father said, " We sleep at 
night, that we may be strong to-mor- 
row. Are not your bodies as strong, 
and can you not ride as well, as 
they?" 

And his son answered, " There is 
not a 3'outh in their tents who can 
throw me in wrestling. You know 
if I have asked to draw bridle or to 
dismount to-day." 

His father said, "This is what 
sleep is given us for. If our beds 
are simple, it is that we may not be 
tempted to prize the sleep more than 
the strength for which the sleep is 
given." 

At another time there was a mes- 
sage that the older brother of the 
sheik was ill, and had sent for him. 
The sheik rode across the desert on 
his swiftest dromedary, and took with 
him his third son. Two days they 
rode, two daj's they watched with the 
dying man, two days they joined in 



the lamentations over him, and two 
daj'S they were returning. 

On the eighth day, as the sun went 
down, the boy asked leave of his fa- 
ther to speak, and said, ' ' Why do my 
cousins dress in shawls of Cashmere, 
in silks of Ispahan, and wear clasps 
of gold and pearl from Serendib, while 
we are dressed in the camel's hair and 
wool of our own flocks and herds, 
which my sisters spun and my mother 
wove?" 

And his father said, " Are you not 
as wann as thej^? Are j'ou not as 
strong as they ? Are not your clothes 
as easy for running and for riding? " 

And the boy said, " On the evening 
when we came to their camp, there 
was a wrestling match. I threw all 
my cousins in their turn ; and, when 
the turn came round, I threw them 
all again. We have ridden in two 
da^'s so far that the ravens are wear^'' 
of following. You know if I have 
asked to dismount or draw rein." 

And his father said, '* Our clothes 
are given us to screen from sun and 
rain and the pestilence which walketh 
in darkness. If your clothing is sim- 
pler than your kinsmen's, it is that 
you may not be tempted to value the 
thing more than the strength and 
swiftness for which the thing is 
given." 

Again the word came that the chiefs 
and their chosen should carry each 
his offering to the temple at Mecca. 
And this father, with his wife and his 
children and forty attendants, went 
to the holy city with fifty camels and 
fifty horses. The offering that he 
made was bezoar and onj'x and 
myrrh. Seventy days were the}' in 
going, in sojourning and returning. 
On the seventieth day, as they ai> 
proached the date-palms that they 
knew, the fourth son asked leave to 
speak to his father, and said, '' Why 
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do the people of the city go to the 
mosque to worship God, and we kneel 
beneath the open sk}'? " 

And his father was troubled, and 
his countenance fell, and he said, 
" Since we left, have either of j'our 
brothers or your sisters spoken un- 
truly?" 

" Never, my father." 

'' Or impure^? *' 

''Never." 

''Or meanly?" 

"Never." 

" Have they turned from a beggar, 
have they failed to share their salt? " 

"Never." 

" Have they refused to their moth- 
er all that was her due? " 

"Never." 

"And has God seemed far away 
from you because the sk}^ is higher 
than the temple dome? " 

"Never so near, my father, as 
when I sleep on the sand beneath the 
stars." 

And his father said, " The temple 
is built, lest in cities men forget the 
God of love. If you worship be- 
neath the stars, it is that you may 
not be tempted to honor the stones 
more than him who made stones ; to 
value his house more than him who 
dwells everj'where." 

At last the old man was sick unto 
death. His four eldest sons had gone 
with their households, — one north, 
one south, one east, one west. He 
called his youngest son to close his 
eyes, and said to him, " My son, 
hast thou seen Satan? " 

And his son said, " Never." 

His father said, " Yet you have 
been at feasts of the heads of tribes, 
where the revels lasted manj' days." 

The son said, " Others saw him 
there, but not I." 

His father said, " You lived many 
months among princes of Cairo, where 



men seek pleasure, and pay for it with 
money." 

The son said, " Others saw him 
there, but not I." 

The father said, " Not when I sent 
you to join the caravans of merchaiits 
at Medina?" 

The son said, " If others saw him 
there, not I.". 

The father said, "Not when you 
lived among the learned men and 
doctors at Tamz ? " 

And the son said, " If others saw 
him* there, not I." 

And the father said, " It is enough. 
My boy, if 3'our children are not 
tempted by the flesh, they will not be 
tempted by the eye ; if the eye is pure, 
the head will be strong ; if the head be 
strong, the heaii; will be true ; if the 
heart is true, j'our child will know his 
God. My son, pray for j'our children 
that thej^ enter not into temptation." 

And he turned his face to the wall, 
and he died. And his five sons are 
the chiefs known as the Five Stars of 
Koreish, pure, peaceful, gentle, true, 
and brave. 



WOKK AMONG THE COLORED 
CHILDREN. 

It is doing a good work, we think, 
among the colored children. The 
forty members are all under fourteen 
years, and delighted to feel they 
can do something, and are of some 
account in the world. We have devo- 
tional meetings semi-monthly, when 
we have a children's sei'mon, a story 
read " pointing a moral," or a black- 
board talk. The girls also meet to 
sew, as is necessary. The oflScers 
are chosen from among the children ; 
but the real power lies in the four 
lady directors. I am the only white 
person connected with it, onlj' by 
sympath}", as we want to teach self- 
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reliance, and feel sure the}' will be 
better citizens for the influence of 
the Look-up Legion. Of course we 
sing a good deal, and never close a 
meeting without the good old hj'mn, 
*' Yield not to Temptation." 

Jan. 29 we helped organize an- 
other society in a country village, 
the exact counterpart of those de- 
scribed in "The Christian League of 
Connecticut." One church is closed, 
and the other two are not even luke- 
warm; but the 3'oung people are 
warm-hearted and enthusiastic. Thir- 
ty-nine members, from twelve to 
twentj'-five, have already signed the 
Look-up Legion pledge. Some of the 
3'^oung men had begun smoking. 

F. 



HOW TO TAME BOYS. 

BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 

Almost everj'body has heard of 
Mrs. Lincoln and her lions, an almost 
literal repetition of the old story of 
"Una and her Lions," which has 
been retold thousands of times in 
instances of the power of kindness 
over the brutal instincts of men and 
animals. Mrs. Lincoln let her moth- 
er-heart go out to a pair of baby lions 
that were to be separated from their 
mother; and, bringing them from 
New York to her home in Boston in 
her lap, she fed and fondled and cared 
for them through their babyhood, 
calling them her babies, and herself 
their mamma. 

Now that they are great tawny 
creatures, two years old, and nearly 
grown, she feeds and pets them, and 
puts her hand into their monstrous 
jaws without fear; for she loves 
them, and she knows they love her. 

What this Una has done for her 
lions, other Unas have done and are 



doing for untamed human beings. 
There have been notable instances 
here and there, as of Agnes Jones 
in the Liverpool workhouse ; but 
there has been nothing like the pres- 
ent temperance movement to call 
noble and gentle women to the work 
of conquering evil. 

The work among men confirmed in 
drunkenness is not diflScult : but the 
labor is long, and the permanent re- 
sults are small ; and, learning wisdom 
in the way, our Unas are turning to 
a field far more difficult, and also 
more important, among the boys. 

If there is a being wholly excep- 
tional, and passing the understand- 
ing of the wisest, it is the boy of the 
streets. The teacher whom he can 
"make game of" watches him with 
inward quakings and vague fears 
as to what he may do next. He is 
witty, shrewd, facile, and wholly re- 
morseless with a victim, whether it 
is a stray kitten or a fine lady. No 
simulation of interest or affection 
will, in his own language, '' go 
down " with him ; but he has 
one vulnerable point : he knows the 
voice and the touch of real kindness ; 
and, though he will often make a show 
of resistance to this, he will 3'ield in 
the end. 

Miss B , a gentle and heroic 

woman, with all the instincts of a 
great philanthropist in her frail little 
body, had made some efibrt toward 
reform in a semi-civilized quarter of 
a Western town. She has worked by 
the rumsellers ; and, through their in- 
stigation or otherwise, a gang of boys 
of the roughest class came evening 
after evening to hoot and sing wild 
songs in front of the house where she 
was sta3'ing. She took no notice of 
this until one evening when a 3'oung 
lad}'^ in the house was ill of nervous 
headache, which the noises outside 
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increased. Then she went to the 
gate, and, after a little effort, got the 
boys to listen to her. She told them 
that she was really fond of hearing 
bo3'8 sing; but, on this particular 
night, she would be glad if they would 
sing on another street, as a j^oung 
lady in the house was suffering from 
headache. 

"But come back to-morrow night, 
bo3's," she said, " and sing, and 
I will sing with j'ou. I know some 
pretty Irish songs, and we will sing 
them ; for I love to hear boys sing ! " 

Her proposition to sing with them 
was received with laughter ; but her 
hearty, cheery voice, and unmistak- 
able sincerity had their effect. They 
went quietly away. 

The next evening they came again, 

and Miss B held a sidewalk 

singing school, if not a " scrnce 
of song.'* She heard them first, and 
then led them with gentle tact to 
better songs in which she could 
join ; and, after a half hour of sing- 
ing, they went quitely away. This 
continued while Miss B- 



the touch of love : a loving manner 
alone will not do. There are stones 
that look like loadstones ; but they 
have no power to 'attract. It must 
be what Aunt Dinah called the " rale 
grace;" and, if she carries love in 
the heart as the crusader earned the 
cross upon it, she also may say, 
'' By this we conquer." 



remained 

in the town, and she become person- 
ally interested in many of the boj'S. 

" If the house had been mine," 
she said when relating the stor}', '' I 
should have taken them in, and es- 
tablished a boys' club right there." 

If a little book called " Our Coffee 
Room" (an English publication) 
should come to your notice, you 
may read how the daughter of a peer 
tried to la}" her hand upon the young 
British lion ; was apparently defeat- 
ed, but finally won such a moral vic- 
tory as will make you, through tears 
and smiles j bless '' The woman who 
dares." 

K any teacher has a bit of the lion 
nature in her class (a very small 
"bit" may distract you, and demor- 
alize the whole school), let her try 



MAXIMS. 



As a general rule in business, M. 
Talleyrand held that a chief should 
never do any thing which a subaltern 
could do for him. 

Personal presence moves the world. 

Ip it is brain- work 3'ou speak of, 
it should be done six hours before 
you sleep. 

We take too much trouble about 
inglonous Miltons and village Hamp- 
dens. In a land like ours the truth 
is, that the leaders lead. 

Mock quarrels are as disagreeable 
to the bystanders as real ones. 

There is no joke if what you say 
is not true. 

If 3'ou want your secret kept, 
keep it. 

I DO not shovel m}' sidewalk till it 
has done snowing. — D. Webster. 

You should always have time to 
spare ; and rather put off till to- 
morrow what you cannot do well and 
easil}^ to-da}', than get into that 
huny and fluny which is the neces- 
sar}' consequence of feeling that one 
has too much to do. — Talleyrand. 



A MEMOKIAL. 



About a year ago four hoys and 
as many girls, ranging in age from 
ten to fourteen years, and belonging 
to the Cit}' Mission Sunday School, 
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organized themselves into a Look-up 
Legion. Since then a very steady 
interest has been manifested in the 
work, especially by the girls. In last 
August one of the oldest and best 
loved of the band died. Through 
regard for her, as well as the desire 
on the part of the little company to 
give some outward sign of the unity 
between its members, it was decided 
that monc}' should be raised for 
erecting a simple monument at her 
grave. The stone was to be fash- 
ioned somewhat after the Legion's 
badge, and to bear its motto. No 
money was to be received, except 
fiuch as had been earned by the indi- 
vidual efforts of the members of the 
Legion. By the end of the year 
this money had been paid into the 
treasury. In the spring there will 
be erected, in the city's cemetery, 
a monument that will bear on its 
face the evidence of having been 
erected " In His name.'* 



Miss Yonge's " Heartsease." 

Miss Warner's *' Wide Wide 
World." 

Miss Bronte's ** Jane Ejtc." 

Mrs. Gaskell's " North and 
South." 

Dickens's "Carol and Chimes;" 
and, I think, Mrs. Stowe's *' Uncle 
Tom's Cabin." 

But I am not certain whether the 
last on the onginal list was not Miss 
Bronte's ''Shirley." 

Pray observe that this list was 
made in 1852. It does not include, 
therefore, many important books 
which have been published since, 
such as George Eliot's books, George 
MacDonald's, Miss Muloch's, and 
Mrs. Oliphant's, of which the last, 
''A Beleaguered City" and "The 
Little Pilgrim" are ver^^ remarka- 
ble. Observ^e also that this does not 
affect to l>e a list of the best novels, 
but of the stories which at that time 
seemed to be the most valuable for 
the formation of character. 



LETTER AND ANSWER 

Rev. Mr. Hale. 

Dear Sir^ — In your lecture on 
''Amusements" in the "Practical 
Ethics " course at the Boston Young 
Men's Christian Union, a few weeks 
ago, you mentioned ten novels that 
you enjoyed reading. My nephew, 
who attended the lecture, was una- 
ble to remember them all. I am 
anxious to read them for myself, 
and so take the liberty of asking you 
to send them to me. 

The books to which I refeiTed in 
my address at the Union are — 
" Robinson Crusoe." 
Miss Edgeworth's " Helen." 
Miss Martineau's " Deerbrook." 
Miss Yonge's " Heir of Red-- 
clvffe." 



WHICH WAY? OR HOW TO GROW. 

A BLACKBOARD LESSON GIVEN TO A 
CLASS OF CHILDREN GATHERED FROM 
THE STREETS. 

''Boys and girls, you all know 
an acorn when you see it," I said, 
sketching an acorn with twig and 
leaf about ten times the natural size, 
that all might see. 

'' What tree is it the seed of ? " 

"An oak!" 

" Of the oak, j^es. This is an 
acorn as it looks when growing on 
the tree. It doesn't always stay 
tiiere. What becomes of it?" 

" Falls on the ground." 

"And what then?" 

"Grows." 

"Ah! that's what we want to 
talk about. [Here I erased the first 
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acorn, and sketched another with a 
split in the shell, and a little shoot 
springing from the germ.] It grows, 
it micst grow, because there is life 
wrapped up in the shell that must 
become something more than it is. 
It will grow up into the air and 
sunshine, and be strong ; but it must 
have something to help it grow. 
What does it need?" 

" Roots." 

"Yes. [Now I make the down- 
ward root with many spreading root- 
lets . ] These all fasten in the ground, 
and are not only strong feet for the 
3'oung oak to stand upon, but so 
many mouths to drink with. What 
does the little tree drink? " 

"Water." 

" Water of life." 

"Ah, you are getting at the moral 
before I am ready for j^ou. Yes, 
water is life to every plant and tree. 
Now, girls and bo3's, 3-ou are very 
much like acorns. You are planted 
in an earthly nature ; but you are 
each a heavenl}' seed of more value 
than all the acorns that ever grew. 
God planted you, and he has a glo- 
rious plan of growth for j'ou if you 
will help him carr}'^ it out. You know 
how a disease attacks some plants, 
like the rot in the potato. Just 
such a disease is in our earthly na- 
ture, and tries to blacken and kill 
the heavenly seed, and prevent it 
from getting out of the ground. It 
cannot kill the heavenly seed out- 
right ; but it can keep it from grow- 
ing, and place it in great danger as 
to its future. You know how the 
beautiful rain comes down upon the 
grass, and sinks through the earth, 
wlien all those thirst}^ little rootlets 
are crying for a drink. They would 
never, never live to have, instead of 
the rain, some poison poured out for 
them, would they? It would not 



only injure the root, but destroy the 
shoot, so that it could not get above 
ground. Now, I am sorry to say, 
that this earthly nature gets so bad 
sometimes that those who have it 
are quite willing to have it get still 
worse, and they turn away from the 
pure water of life that the Lord gives 
freely to everybody, and drink in a 
poison that kills. What is it? " 

"Liquor." 

" Rum." 

" Alcohol." 

" Yes, these are bad enough ; but 
there are other habits quite as bad, 
and we will put them all together, 
and call it sin. It doesn't seem 
possible that one can choose to drink 
poison instead of water, pure, living 
water : does it? And 3'et thousands 
are content to live in the dark and 
filth of their earthly nature when 
they might be growing into a state- 
ly and beautiful life. The Bible says 
of the good man, ' He shall be like 
a tree planted b}- the rivers of water 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season : his leaf also shall not wither, 
and whatsoever he doeth shall pros- 
per.' " 

" What if, while this oak is a little 
growing twig, some one should step 
on it, and almost break it like this 
[here I made a bend in the little 
shoot from the acorn] , will it make 
any difference when the tree is 
grown?" 

"Yes." 

"No." 

" I find you do not agree ; but you 
are both right. Sometimes nature 
helps the little plant to outgrow the 
hurt, and sometimes it is never out- 
grown ; for you have seen crooked 
trees. The}^ were all bent when they 
were 3'oung. Beware of bad habits, 
boys. I want you to be noble and 
upright trees of the Lord's planting. 
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" And one word to a few who are 
here for whom I have a special inter- 
est. There are boys and girls here 
who have weights upon them. Per- 
haps intemperance has ruined j'our 
home, and 3'ou are ready to say, ' I 
shall never be anybody : there is no 
use trying I * Just look at this. 
[Here I sketched a stone on the sur- 
face of the ground just over the 
acorn.] Somebody has placed a 
stone right over the spot where the 
acorn was trying to grow. It sends 
its little tender shoot up to seek the 
air and the sunshine, and bumps its 
head against a stone. What can it 
do?'' 

" Grow till it gets out." 

" Yes, it can do that if it will only 
try. Plants alwa^'s do try : it is only 
people who give up. It will feel its 
way along under this stone until it 
comes to its chance, and then up it 
comes I And it is all the stronger for 
the struggle. Have the courage of 
this little acorn, girls and boys, and 
nothing shall be impossible to 3'ou." 
Mary A. Lathburt. 



MISS BRIGGS'S LITTLE DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 

Once Miss Briggs was invited to 
take a class in a Sunday school. She 
accepted the invitation, not exactly 
with ardor, — for Miss Briggs was 
very sorry that there had to be Sun- 
day schools at all, — but still with 
considerable energy and much self- 
conceit. The superintendent kindly 
partiall}' prepared her mind for some 
of the difficulties in her path b}' tell- 
ing her that the class was one of the 
noisiest and worst disciplined in 
school, and he was afraid she might 
have trouble. 

Miss Briggs, little daunted, entered 
on her career with the happy courage 



of ignorance ; and it is only fair to 
sa}' her courage met with more suc- 
cess than that kind general deser\^e8. 
Whether it was simpl}' a change of 
teacher, — which may have as good 
results in Sunday as in other schools, 
or whether it was the fact that Miss 
Briggs treated the unruly class as if 
she took it for granted that it was 
the best behaved in school, — she 
had no trouble whatever. Every thing 
went smoothly, — lessons, discipline, 
and all. 

After a few months of this delight- 
ful experience. Miss Briggs went 
South, staid some time, and then re- 
turned to a new class ; and now she 
began to find various kinds of dis- 
turbances. I ought to say in the 
beginning that Miss Briggs had a 
great many theories about teaching, 
and was troubled with a desire to 
have them all in practice at the same 
time. 

Her first annoyance was, that it 
seemed as if most of the confirmed 
invalids of the school were gathered 
in her class ; that is, after conscien- 
tiously investigating the causes of 
the various and frequent absences 
of about two-thirds of her class of 
seven or eight little girls. When 
Miss Briggs found that they really 
were sick, or that their mother con- 
sidered them too delicate to go out 
in rough weather, of course she was 
sorry and sympathizing, but couldn't 
help wishing it otherwise, as it kept 
back her class so. 

This was at about the time that 
Miss Briggs was in such a wild hurr}- 
to have her little girls know, at 
twelve or thirteen 3'ears of age, many 
things which she herself did not kno^ 
till after she was twenty. This may 
appear a little unreasonable on the 
part of Miss Briggs ; but it didn't 
seem so to her for a long time. 
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Soon Miss Briggs thought she 
found herself hampered by keeping 
exactly to the lesson as indicated b}' 
the text-book. She said, that, when 
she had learned the lesson, and got 
into a certain train of thought which 
she wished to caiTy out to her class, 
the "suggestions to the teachers" 
at the end of the lesson threatened 
to put all her own "suggestions" 
entirel}' out of her head, and the 
effort to combine the two proved dis- 
astrous to both. Then Miss Briggs, 
of course, became dissatisfied with 
the book, and thought she had better 
write one to suit herself, but would 
first take a look at a few of those on 
the library-shelves before she began 
it. The few extended to so many, 
that Miss Briggs was appalled ; and 
it occurred to her, after all, it was 
quite possible that the elderly and 
experienced people who had written 
and selected the book in question 
were quite as likely to have ideas of 
what was suitable for her class as 
she herself, and that, perhaps, if she 
gave her mind to mastering and 
teaching the lesson exactly accord- 
ing to the text-book, she might do 
well. So she did so with good grace. 

She went through various trials in 
persuading her scholars to learn their 
lessons. She ran through the entire 
scale of methods between coaxing and 
threatening, but with none but the 
most depressing results. One child, 
when questioned, would candidly 
acknowledge, Sunday after Sunday, 
that she had forgotten all about it. 
Question-books were mislaid, and 
«rould'nt be found till too late for use, 
with an alarming frequency. 

Some one remarking in Miss 
Briggs 's presence that it was won- 
derful how few of the children in 
Sunday schools could say the Com- 
mandments, she proudly resolved on 



the spot that her children should all 
say them perfectly before they did 
any thing else. But the child i-cn 
do a great many things first. Miss 
Briggs found it very hard work to 
have them committed exacth*. Ncar- 
1}^ all the children said the}' had stud- 
ied them at school, and knew them ; 
but, on investigation, it was found 
that ever}^ child needed a great deal 
of prompting. After other moans 
had failed, and as a last resort. Miss 
Briggs drew a touching picture to 
her class of — Suppose the minis- 
ter, some morning on his wa}' to his 
study, should stop and ask her if all 
her class could say the Command- 
ments : how would she feel, and what 
would the minister think, if she had 
to say " No " ? This produced great 
effect, and for the time being the 
Commandments were beautifull}' re- 
cited. But then Miss Briggs thought 
she had put the minister too much 
in the light of a bugbear : that would 
not do ; so she hastened to repair 
her error by saying cheerfullj', "Now, 
children, you have done so well, that, 
as a reward of merit, I shall ask the 
minister some morning if he would'nt 
like to stop and hear you say some 
of the Commandments." So, then, 
the little girls smiled and blushed, 
and hung their heads quite pleased. 
Before this time, while Miss Briggs 
was in despair if her children were 
learning any thing, she asked one of 
the best and most successful teachers 
her method, what books she used, if 
the lessons were learned perfectlj^ 
etc., ending with " And can they all 
say the Commandments ? " — "Oh, 
yes!" said the teacher to that: 
"long ago." — "Are you sure?" 
persisted Miss Briggs. "Oh, yes! 
certainly." And the rest of her 
account was so pleasing, that Miss 
Briggs felt still more discouraged. 
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But the next week that teacher 
marched up to Miss Briggs like a 
lady, and said she had found that 
her scholars mostly, after all, re- 
quired considerable prompting in the 
Commandments, and she had come 
to correct the impression she had 
given of their perfection. 

It was a little later than this that 
Miss Briggs began to fear that she 
had been altogether too strict and ex- 
acting a teacher, — she, too, who in 
her heart, did'nt approve of chil- 
dren learning a Sunday-school lesson 
at home. It was dreadful, really. 
Miss Briggs was perhaps led to this 
reflection by the coincidence of the 
time of her reading various reports 
of the bad effects of over-stud}^ on 
young children with the time when 
one of the little girls expressed her- 
self as being sick of studying and 
repeating a certain formula every 
Sunday morning. Miss Briggs be- 
lieved that constant repetition was 
the best way to impress facts upon 
young minds: but this young mind 
did*nt seem to agree with her; for 
it made violent efforts to escape 
from Miss Bnggs's fostering care at 
this juncture. So Miss Briggs re- 
laxed lessons and discipline to such 
an extent, that she thinks her class 
has never to this day recovered 
from the effects. 

I have said that Miss Briggs 
Was conceited. A prejudiced mind 
might think that the fact she thought 
she knew what books her scholars 
ought to read better than they did 
themselves, a proof of this. I do 
not, however. She had careful!}^ 
made out a list of special books, 
suited, as she thought, to the ages 
and tastes of the individuals of her 
class, which she wished them par- 
ticularly to read. There were some 
curious results. One book, which 



may be regarded as a fair sample, 
Was read, and pronounced " perfect- 
ly horrid '* and " dreadfully stupid *' 
by three little girls ; *' perfectly' splen- 
did " and " so interesting " by three 
other little girls, one of whom wished 
to re-read it. Two little girls didn't 
know how they liked it. 

One little girl at one time grew 
fractious on the book question, — said 
there were no good or interesting 
books in the library. Miss Briggs 
asked her to mention some she con- 
sidered interesting, and concluded, 
gn hearing their names, that it was 
as well they, at all events, were not 
in the library. The little girl fur- 
ther remarked, that she had left" her 
card in the library, and thought she 
shouldn't want to take out books any 
more. Miss Briggs, who knows how 
blessings brighten as they take their 
flight, was equal to the emergency, 
and calml}' begged the little girl to 
bring the card to her, that she might 
take care of it till somebody did want 
it. After two bookless Sundays, 
the little girl had found several books 
which she thought might be interest- 
ing, and asked to have her card back. 

At one time Miss Briggs found a 
very singular change coming over 
her class. The little girls, whom for 
some time she had been in the habit 
of considering rather bright, and cer- 
tainly very interesting, suddenl}' all 
became, as if by one impulse, mar- 
vellously dull and stupid, and the 
most uninteresting, set of little peo- 
ple that Miss Briggs had ever seen. 
She couldn't imagine what had come 
over them. Really it was hardly 
worth while to prepare a lesson at 
all, as far as she could see ; so, ra- 
ther more frequently than she was 
aware of, Miss Briggs omitted look- 
ing over the lesson till she was act- 
ually in the class, thinking, in a 
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general way, that she was " well 
enough" prepared. She was cured 
of \ this habit (and then by degrees 
found her class resuming its old in- 
terest) b}' a series of unpleasant 
little episodes, — for instance, coming 
in the most unexpected manner upon 
some hard words, which nothing but 
luck and quick wit enabled her to 
trip lightly around, instead of igno- 
miniously stumbling over. 

Another time she came headlong 
upon " Explain the sign of the 
prophet Jonah." For the life of her 
Miss Briggs couldn't do it. What 
was the sign of the prophet Jonah 
anyhow? She looked and looked, 
getting over it in her class as best 
she could, and has continued to look 
ever since, but without success. 

Tlie average Sunda3'-school teach- 
ing mind would naturally inquire 
wh}', wh}' in the world didn't she ask 
somebody, — the minister or superin- 
tendent, or somebod}' , you know ? 

Well, so I say; but the fact is, 
there never seemed to be the right 
time. '' Now, don't tell me that," 
said Miss Briggs's friend, to whom 
she applied. "With j'our teachers' 
meetings and club-meetings and lec- 
ture-meetings, as often as 3'ou have 
them, there's time for ever}^ thing." 

" I say there isn't," said Miss 
Briggs with spirit. 

'* Would you have me run to the 
minister with my book the minute 
he comes in the room, before he has 
shaken hands or spoken with an}- 
one, with ' Oh ! if you please, sir, 
will 3'ou tell me what was the sign of 
the prophet Jonah?' or burst out 
with my question in the midst of 
supper-time or afterwards, or in the 
pause which comes after the reports 
have been read, when the superin- 
tendent says, ' Is there any other 
business before the meeting?' Of 



course not," said Miss Biiggs, with 
the air of having a fine sense of the 
fitness of things. 

Sometimes little accidents, which 
no amount of preparation would have 
averted, happened in Miss Briggs's 
class. She encouraged the children 
to ask questions, and was always 
glad when they did, even if they 
were sometimes unanswerable. One 
day Miss Briggs practically illus- 
trated the fact, that it is not worth 
while to talk of one thing while jou 
are thinking of something else, by 
being so completely' taken aback by 
the rather sudden question of a 
little girl, " Well, what is a saint? " 
that she was utterly unable for the 
moment to give an}' other explana- 
tion to this apparently simple ques- 
tion, than the rather lame one, 
"Why, surel}' you know that a 
saint is a very holy person, my dear." 

When Miss Briggs first began to 
teach, there was one singular phe- 
nomenon which manifested itself 
with great regularity. She would 
sit down to her class in a frame of 
mind becoming a saint; she would 
rise from it in a frame of mind suit- 
able to a being quite different. 
What could have happened in the 
short space of an hour and a quarter 
to produce this metamorphosis ? Miss 
Briggs didn't stop then to think of 
the cause, whatever it might be, her 
mind was so full of the effect. " It 
is evident," she would say to herself, 
" that I was never intended for a 
Sunday-school teacher : that's plain. 
Nothing goes right ; and I shall see 
the minister this very afternoon, and 
tell him so ; that I have no vocation 
for this sort of thing, and had better 
get out of it, and let some one in who 
feels attracted to it." Poor Miss 
Briggs ! She felt that the children 
wouldn't learn their lessons ; that she 
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couldn't make them: consequently, 
she wasn't doing her duty, and in 
ihort, metaphorically, that the world 
was hollow, and her doll was stuffed 
with sawdust. 

She never took the decisive step, 
however, for two reasons. One was, 
she knew from experience that it 
was wise to take a long walk in the 
fresh air before doing any thing rash : 
so, after her class, off she would 
start, and, after two or three miles. 
Miss Briggs would feel sufficiently 
cheerful to be able to wait until the 
next morning at least before she 
went to see the minister. When the 
next morning came, she would feel 
so much better, that she would put 
off going until the afternoon ; and 
so on, in regular sequence, until, by 
Wednesdaj', Miss Briggs would have 
put off going to the minister, till, as 
her little brother, who played base- 
ball, would express it, she should 
have had one more " shy " at her class. 

The other reason that Miss Briggs 
hasn't yet given up her place is, that 
it occurred to her once that very 
probably all the other teachers felt 
just as she did. And " Suppose," 
said she, " that they should all hap- 
pen, upon the same time, to go com- 
plaining to the minister about their 
difficulties and discouragements with 
their classes. Let's see, — thirty- 
five teachers, taking the quick and 
the slow : about half an hour would 
be a fair average time to allow each 
one to state his case, and tell o'er 
his troubles. Thirtj^-five half-hours, 
equal to seventeen and a half hours. 
Two whole successive working days, 
— and no time for meals allowed, — 
of nothing but complaints and wor- 
ries from earl3' morn till dew}^ eve. 
Bless me ! If the minister were 
mortal, wouldn't he be justified in 
wishino^ that he might never hear 



any thing more of either Sunda}' 
school or teachers?" thought Miss 
Briggs, and concluded to defer her 
consultation for a while at all events. 
As an illustration of other troubled 
states of mind on the part of Miss 
Briggs, I will just give an account 
of her going to the '' Teachers' Con- 
ference " in the spring, and of its 
effects. She heard the announce- 
ment of the meeting; and, as the 
time and place were convenient, 
partly from a sense of duty and 
partly from interest, she thought she 
would go. She thought she had 
never seen so many intelligent look- 
ing people in any place before. They 
all had splendid heads and fine faces. 
But, when speaking began. Miss 
Briggs was rather disappointed. She 
didn't see that they kept to the sub- 
ject, which, she had understood, was 
to be Sunday-school teaching. After 
a while her thoughts wandered awa}-, 
when suddenly she was recalled, and 
experienced a realizing sense of 
where she was. Some- words of the 
eloquent gentleman speaking arrest- 
ed her attention in a startling man- 
ner. The}' were something like this : 
" And I feel it my solemn duty to 
warn all such persons. If the}' do 
not feel that they are accomplishing 
something each Sunday; if, after a 
fair trial, they have doubts of their 
efficiency in the class, and see thai 
they do not secure the attention of 
the pupils, or make that impression 
on the young hearts which they would 
wish, then let them regard themselves 
as being in a position for which they 
have no vocation, and to which it is 
plain they are not called; and let 
them immediately resign, that the 
right people may come to fill their 
places ; and let them betake them- 
selves to other fields for which they, 
we will trust, are more fit; but 
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not" — And so he went on, until 
Miss Briggs was so frightened she 
didn't know what to do. Gracious 
goodness ! What had she been 
about? Yes, that was just the wa}' 
slie had often felt; and, as the 
speaker said. Who knew what mis- 
chief she might have been doing? 
She started up, and was leaving the 
hall, when she was stopped by the 
words of another reverend and elo- 
quent gentleman, who seemed to dif- 
fer with the last speaker. He felt 
it his solemn duty to lighten the 
weight of what his brother had just 
said ; for, from his own experience, 
he would say that he had found 
that it was often those sensitive, 
trembling, over-conscientious souls, 
always doubting their fitness for 
their work, who yet proved them- 
selves his best aids ; and he begged 
any silch who might be listening to 
him to pause, and weigh well their 
motives, before giving up a position 
which they might be more than or- 
dinarily well fitted to sustain. 

Whether it is an idiosyncras}'^ of 
the feminine mind to be convinced 
by the last speaker, or whether it 
was that cheerfulness is quite as im- 
pressive as gravity, or whether Miss 
Briggs found it nice to be called a 
"trembling soul" and "over-con- 
scientious," — for she was 3'oung 
then, and didn't know that over-con- 
scientiousnesa is a disease, — any- 
wa}', she felt much comforted, and 
thought she would follow the last 
speaker's advice. 



WORK FOR CLUBS. 
ACCIDENT TALKS. 

Some thoughtful people have felt 
the need of having instruction given 
in the simple remedies which should 



be used, and used at once, in cases 
of accidents. Before there is time to 
send for a hospital ambulance, or for 
the nearest doctor, it is often neces- 
sary for some clear head and skilful 
hand to do the work. Life may 
sometimes be saved by such prompt- 
ness. It is that people may be 
read}^ for such exigencies that fa- 
miliar talks have been given in many 
places to those who will listen, and 
who want' to be ready for any de- 
mand that may be made upon them. 
The opportunity for action may never 
occur, but it might be the next day 
one could save life. A workman 
frescoing the ceiling of a high-stud- 
ded room fell from his scaffolding, 
and was so injured that his life would 
have been lost, before assistance from 
outside could have been procured. 
A woman working in the house was 
one of those who had listened that 
some day she might help; and her 
quick use of bandages and restora- 
tives saved the life. 

In the country, and in small towns 
where medical skill is not always just 
at hand, such knowledge may be 
needed at any time. The doctor is 
alwa3's the available teacher ; and in 
famiUar talks he may give such in- 
struction as would enable any one of 
his listeners to save pain and suffer- 
ing, perhaps even a life. 



NOTES AND QUERIES No. L 
ANSWER TO XX. 

Then there is " What Girls can 
do?" a book for mothers and daugh- 
ters bj' Phillis Brown (Cassell, Pettee, 
& Galpin, New York) ; and Rev. 
Heber Newton's " Womanhood," 
lectures on woman's work in the 
world (G. P. Putnam, New York) ; 
and Miss Cobbe*s "Duties of Wo- 
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men " (George Ellis, Boston) ; and of 
science, "Sun, Moon, and Stars," a 
book for beginners, Agnes Giberne 
(Robert Carter & Brothers, New 
York) ; " World's Foundations," 
geolc^y for beginners (same author 
and publishers); "Eyes Right," by 
Adam Stevens (Lothrop & Co., Bos- 
ton) ; *' Fairy Land of Science," by 
Miss A. B. Buckley (D. Appleton, 
New York); "Story of Religion in 
England," by Rev. Brook Hereford 
(Sunday-school Association, Lon- 
don) . " Theo and Hugo " is a story 
teaching kindness to animals (Ameri- 
can Tract Society, New York). 

For biography there is a nice little 
English book reprinted by American 
Tract Society for only eighty cents, 
" Guiding Lights," F. E. Cooke ; and 
there are Leland's "Abraham Lin- 
coln" (G. P. Putnam), and Thayer's 
" From Log Cabin to White House,'* 
life of Garfield (published by Earle, 
Boston) . 

I LrvB for those who love me, 

For those who love me true, 

For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And waits ray coming, too, 

For the rights that need assist£»nce. 

For the wrongs that need resistance. 

For the future in the distance. 

For the good that I can do. 

Th. Guthrib. 



WORTH OF THE FLOWER MISSION. 

A PHYSICIAN of large hospital 
practice sa^s, that the value of flow- 
ers in bracing up a patient's whole 
nervous and mental condition is so 
far recognized that surgical opera- 
tions are postponed until "Flower 
Da}'." These messengers of love 
bring such cheer and hope, that the 
sufferer will endure more and rally 
better when this sunshine of the out- 
side world comes into the shadow of 
the sick chamber. 



LEGIOir BADGES 

AND 

PLEDGE 0AED8 
May be obtained by addressing 

JOHN STEVENS, 
806 Broadway, New Yobk City. 
Price of Badges, 15 cts. ecush. 
Price of Cards, 3 cts. each. 



LEONARD & ROWLAND, 

No. 39 HIGHLAND STREET, 

ROXBURT, MASS., 
FURNISH THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY, 

▲KD 

VISIT TO SYBARIS. 

By B. E. HALE. 
Ecich volume U »ent by mail for twenty-Jlte cenU. 



TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 

16mo. 75 cents. 

IN HIS NAME. 

Sq. 18mo. 31.00. 

— ' » 

PUBLI8HBD BY 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 

209 WASHINOTON ST., BOSTON. 

IN UBRART EDITION. 



TEMPERANCE CHRISTMAS STORY. 

OUR NEW CRUSADE. 

A CHRISTMAS STORT. 

"Bj E. E. HAXE. 

Published by ROBERTS BROTHERS, 

290 WASHINOTON ST., BOSTON. 

SENT EVERYWHERE BT MAIL, 
Library copies, $1.00. Paper copies, 60 oenta. 



Tbe Welcome and CorrespoMence Clnli^ 

ROXBURY, MASS., 

Furnish by mail the Library Edition of 

Mrs. Merriam's Scholars. 



This is No. a of the " Ten Times One is Ten" 
Series. Price, $x.oo. 
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^m i^imcs ^ne is i^tn. 



Look up and not down ; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in ; 
Lend a hand. 



Boston.] 



CIRCULARS TO HEADS OF CLUBS. [Mar., April, 188S. 



TO PRESroENTS OR SECRETARIES. 

These circulars are issued by The 
Welcome and Correspondence Club, 
39 Highland Street, Roxbury, Mass., 
under an agreement made by the 
heads of clubs who met at Chau- 
tauqua in July, 1881. 

In future they will be sent only to 
those Look-up Legions and Clubs 
which express a desire to receive 
them. 

The subscription is fifty cents for 
one year's issue of about seventy- 
five pages. 



The Welcome and Correspondence 
Club has determined with some hesi- 
tation to continue these Circulars for 
a second year. 

1. It is very certain that somebody 
wants to read the Circulars, or to give 
them to somebody else. 

For our editions of them disap- 
pear; and in some cases we have 
printed two or three editions of the 
same number. 

2. On the other hand, it is equally 
certain that most of the people who 
read them do not care to pay for 
them. 

We constantly receive and honor 
requests for copies from people who 
live in worlds in which money and 
postage-stamps ore unknown. 



Balancing these two truths against 
each other, the club gives its readers 
the benefit of the doubt. 

We shall continue the Circulars 
another year, but with some enlarge- 
ment of their plan. 

It is supposed that Vol. I. contains 
as much as is needed of the details 
of the first organization of clubs. 

It will be easy to refer to them if 
correspondents need instruction. 

By restricting the space given to 
such details, we hope to be able 
to give condensed accounts of such 
practical systems of charity or be- 
nevolence as may seem to be worthy 
of imitation or study. 

In America and in Europe the 
Church of Christ discovers every day 
new methods of activity, which are 
real signs of the times, and suggest 
to those who want to " lend a hand " 
new ways in which they can serve. 

We will do our best to describe 
these for the use of the clubs ; and 
we beg from all the clubs their ac- 
tive co-operation. 



BRITISH WORKMAN COMPANY. 

The improvement in the temper- 
ance of the population of England is 
so stead}', that, in his budget speech 
of last April, Mr. Gladstone said, 
that in eight years, whidi have been, 
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on the whole, prosperous, in which 
the population of the country has 
steadily enlarged, the revenue de- 
rived to the treasury from the sale 
of beer, wines, and spirits, has de- 
creased one-fifth, or eight million 
pounds. 

This would show that on the aver- 
age the people of England do not 
drink more than two-thirds of the 
intoxicants which they used eight 
years ago. 

This gratifying result shows the 
steady advance of the temperance 
reformation in England. No single 
detail of it is more interesting than 
the establishment of coffee-houses in 
direct rivalry with what the English 
call ^'gin-palaces," and we call "li- 
quor-saloons." The temperance cof- 
fee-houses have succeeded in some 
cities, have failed in some, and in 
some have dragged out a miserable 
half-way existence. The most suc- 
cessful enterprise is in Liverpool. It 
has passed quite beyond the limits 
of an experiment, and ma}' be called 
an established institution. It is 
known in Liverpool as the "British 
Workman Public-House Company." 

We have the annual report of this 
company as it was presented to the 
stockholders on the 23d of February 
of this year. The feature of interest 
which would arrest the attention of 
all those persons who think that true 
charity should be in some way self- 
maintaining, is the fact that the 
company pays a dividend of ten per 
cent per annum on its capital of 
thirty thousand pounds. And this 
dividend is not squeezed out; but 
the managers pass to the next j-ear's 
account the sum of £3,786 65. Id, 

This is a tangible business-like 
success ; and people who have tried 
similar experiments, without similar 
success, naturally ask what are the 



secrets of the British Workman Com- 
pany. 

Firsts It hardly need be said, after 
this statement, that it is carried on 
on business principles by men of 
first-rate business capacity. Mr. 
William Peskett, the secretary and 
manager, has from the beginning 
given the most watchful personal 
attendance to every detail of the en- 
terprise. The directors are gentle- 
men well known in business circles 
in Liverpool; and this undertaking 
is carried through, not as a broken- 
winded charity gasping for its life, 
but as what it is, a business matter 
of the first importance. 

Second^ The enterprise is on so 
large a scale, that, to a considerable 
extent, it advertises itself. The 
company maintains in different parts 
of Liverpool fift3-one establishments 
of different grades, besides cocoa- 
carts which can move from place to 
place. This number is so large that 
everybody in Liverpool becomes ac- 
quainted with the title " BurnsH 
Workman," and even with the st3'le 
of its blue signs, which are uniform 
in all parts of the citj-. You may 
be in the most forlorn quarter of the 
cit}', but, if 3'ou see this great blue 
sign of "BRmsH Workman," you 
will know that your lunch there will 
be as good as you had yesteixla}' at 
the comfortable restaurant at which 
3'our English friend introduced you 
when you met him at the Exchange. 
All the bread, all the butter, all the 
coffee (in short, all the stores), ai*e 
purchased by the same purchaser; 
and the quality is the same for 
all the shops. Constant inspection 
makes it sure that the coffee and 
other drinks shall be of the best in 
all the shops. 

TJiird^ The managers attempt to 
meet the average public taste in 
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each distiict, as well as they can, in 
everj' regard, but furnishing intoxi- 
cating liquors. Thus the shops pro- 
vide smoking-rooms, reading-rooms, 
or even club-rooms, as any tavern 
would do. 

Fourthy They make a distinction 
between cocoa-rooms, coffee-rooms, 
and what they call " cafes,^' 

The last of these are somewhat 
more elegant than the common coffee- 
rooms, so called, which are some of 
them of the simplest character, and 
can offer to the humblest working- 
man the entertainment which is pro- 
vided at very low cost. 

It is hard to over-estimate the 
benefit of such an enterprise steadily 
carried forward: the money-returns 
do not show it. These fiftj'-one shops 
received last year from their custom- 
ers £81,898, — nearly $400,000. Of 
this amount the greater part would 
have been spent for intoxicants, if 
it had not been spent where it was ; 
and it would probably be fair to say 
that another eighty thousand pounds 
would have gone by its side. 

The Liverpool Company is to be 
studied with care by all who seek 
to establish similar institutions in 
America. 



SONG OF THE T. T. T. CLUB OF 
WESTFIELB. 

We joyfully gather to sing here to-night, 

Long live T. T. T. I 
We're working together for truth and for 
right : 

Long live T. T. T. I 

Chorus. 
" Up, not down," our song shall be; 
" Up, not down," our song shall be. 
Sing it out right merrily, 
This motto of T. T. T. 

There are hearts all about us in need of 
good cheer, 
Cheer that we can give. 



We'll speak a kind word in the listening 
ear, 
For others we'll try to live. 

Chorus. 
" Out, not in," our song shall be; 
" Out, not in," our song shall be. 
Sing it out right merrily, 
This motto of T. T, T. 

The mistakes of the past we'll not think 
of to-day: 
" Forward I " our song shall be. 
May our work in the future lead many to 
say, 
"LongliveT. T.T.I" 

Chorus. 
"Forwsfrd, not back," our song shall be; 
" Forward, not back," our song shall be. 
Sing it out right merrily, 
This motto of T. T. T. 

We will help one another to work for the 
right 
At home or in foreign lands; 
To make others' pathway more joyful 
and bright 
We'll always lend our hands. 

Chorus. 

" Lend a hand," our song shall be; 
" Lend a hand," our song shall be. 
Sing It out right merrily, 
This motto of T. T. T. 

Wherever o'er land or o'er sea we may go, 

We'll think of T. T. T., 
And hope that Its work may continue to 
grow. 

Begun by you and me. 

Chorus. 

For ten times one Is ten, you know; 
For ten times one Is ten, you know; 
For ten times one Is ten, you know: 
Long live T. T. T. I 



A PRISONER FOR LIFE. 

He was left in infancy at a poor- 
house, adopted by a man who was a 
brute. The child had no education 
but blows, and became a joung sav- 
age, I suppose. He led a roving 
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life, growing passionately fond of 
mountains and forests, and marry- 
ing, late in life, a girl whom he 
dearly loved. 

Not long after his marriage, when 
under the influence of liquor, he 
killed an officer, and at forty-six 
was imprisoned for life. His wife 
died soon ; and Mr. F. F. was for- 
gotten by all the world. His name 
was among a list given me of per- 
sons never receiving any mail ; and 
a year ago Christmas I sent him a 
magazine with my initials. The 
next week I received a peculiar, 
characteristic letter irom the man, 
half-deilant, half-humorous, and yet 
with a vein of desperate sadness 
that went to my heart. 

M}' ready response to his request 
for a letter surprised and touched 
him. Last June I saw him, and 
found him one of the most striking 
men in the prison in appearance. 
Oddl}' enough, I never think of him 
in prison dress, but he is vaguely 
associated with Shakspeare's trage- 
dies. 

I have been told that his suffer- 
ing from the confinement at first 
was horrible. Freedom, exercise, 
and fresh air were life itself to him. 
But he succumbed, and is subdued 
now, with that dreadful resignation 
that is heart-breaking in all the life- 
men. 

Well, my heathen friend (who, 
by the wa}', quotes translations of 
Socrates in his letters) is beginning 
to believe a little in human good- 
ness, and to connect it vaguely with 
Christianity. In his last letter he 
surprised me by asking if I would 
try and find for him some old wpy 
of the New Testament in large 
print. Feb. 2 being his birthday, 
I sent him a large-type Testament, 
with Whittier's verse for Feb. 2. 



INDIAN WOEK BY WADSWORTH 
CLUBS. 

^E Harry Wadsworth Club of 
Spnngfield has considered the plan 
of adopting an Indian lad, to have 
him educated at Hampto^^ For an 
expenditure of seventy dol&s annu- 
ally, a boy can receive the training 
which will be a blessing for life. 

Some boys may not think it the 
greatest of favors to send another 
boy to school. 

But look at it. This Indian boy 
will go back from Hampton able to 
build his cabin, to make or repair 
his furniture ; he can make a shoe, or 
mend it ; he can make harness, .or re- 
pair it ; he can set a pane of glass ; 
he can tinker a leaky dipper. It is 
not an education in the greatest com* 
mon multiple which is given him: 
it is an education which will fit him 
for the life he is to live in. 

This means that the Harry Wads- 
worth Club of Springfield makes one 
man the useful and happy leader of 
his neighbors for the next fifbj- years. 

All clubs are not as strong as the 
Henry Wadsworth of Springfield ; 
but auj' club can correspond with 
Indian tribes, and send out some- 
thing which the boys or girls there 
are glad to have. I know three bo^'s 
here who corresponded with three 
Ute boys. In the end the^' drov€> 
quite a trade in exchanging tops and 
marbles from the East, against bows 
and arrows from the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

An}' club which wishes to enter 
on such coiTesix)ndence can do so 
b}' communicating with one of the 
following gentlemen : — 

For the Methodist agencies. Rev. 
Dr. Reid, 805 Broadway, New York 
City. 

For the Catholic agencies. Gen. 
Charles Ewing, Washington, D.C. 
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For the Baptist agencies, Rev. 
Dr. H. L. Morehouse, No. 28 Astor 
House offices, New York City. 

For the Presbyterian agencies, 
Rev. J. C. Lowrie, 23 Centre Street, 
New York City. 

For the Congregational agencies. 
Rev. Dr. M. E. Strieby, 56 Reade 
Street, New York City. 

For the Reformed Congregational 
agencies. Rev. Dr. J. M. Ferris, 34 
Vese}' Street, New York City. 

For the Protestant Episcopal agen- 
cies. Rev. A. H. Twing, 30 Bible 
House, New York Cit}'. 

For the Unitarian agencies. Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, 7 Tremont Place, 
Boston. 

For the United Presbyterian agen- 
cies. Rev. John G. Brown, D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

For the Christian Union agencies. 
Rev. F. M. Green, 180 Elm Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 

For the Evangelical Lutheran agen- 
cies, Rev. J. E. Butler, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 



WE GOT THE SLIPPERS. 

The dearest and best of all my 
boys (whose story I am keeping for 
3'ou) for some misdemeanor was kept 
in the solitai-y, in our State Prison, 
for ten da3'8 in August. During the 
twelve working-hours his hands were 
shackled to iron bars, which forced 
him to stand on a stone floor, with 
only stockings on his feet. The ra- 
tions of food were confined to an 
extremely small amount of bread 
and water, which, with total lack of 
exercise, makes the risk of standing 
without shoes, upon the stones in a 
solid stone cell where the sun never 
enters, a verj' serious thing. In the 
case of my friend it developed hem- 



orrhages of the lungs and consump- 
tion. 

I was told by a gentleman con- 
nected with the prison library, that 
in another case, recently, asthma was 
developed, and death followed in a 
few da^s. My own personal obser- 
vation in the case of my friend had 
convinced me that no care was given 
him by the physician. It was an 
extreme case of cruel neglect on the 
part of the physician. When my 
friend was released, in July last, 
he was unable to do any thing for 
his own support, and the ph3'sicians 
consulted agreed that his chance of 
life was small. However, we ob- 
tained chances for him, in one way 
and another, to earn a little money 
so thilt he managed until toward 
Christmas ; when, after spending two 
nights in a railroad depot (he wrote 
me nothing of this at the time) , he 
was given a place in a poorhouse. 

In describing all this to our State 
Association, it was with no light 
touch that I alluded to the cause of 
his consumption. I knew perfectly 
well what I was talking about, and 
I felt strongly, not onl}- for my poor 
friend, but for those now in prison. 
My hastily written letter was handed 
to the president and secretary of 
the association, and immediately 
made the ground of an investigation, 
with which I was inseparably con- 
nected ; and my woman's suggestion, 
that a pair of slippers ought to be 
used in every cell, was proposed. 

Now this was not at all what I 
was prepared for. M}' poor boy, far 
away, could not coiToborate my state- 
ments ; and I really was alone, con- 
fronting the whole array of prison 
oflScials. It was horrid. For the 
fii*st time in my life I wished that I 
had a husband. It was ever so 
much worse than to spoil a pair of 
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boots, or ruin a suit of clothes. All 
the wickedness of the wretched part 
of in}' poor, dear, dying bo}', was 
brought up, with the warden's chill- 
ing observation, that " the prisoner 
brought the punishment upon him- 
self," — just as if that had one thing 
to do with the inhuman regulation 
of their being obliged to stand on 
the stones in their stockings. 

That was the dark side. But the 
bright side is this, — 

" WE GOT THE SLIPPERS." 

The whole thing was annoying and 
harassing to me ; but what a comfort 
it has been to think of the slippers ! 
Prisoners in solitary in that prison 
will no longer have to stand with 
bare feet on cold floors. 



VITAL STIMULUS. 

"The Philadelphia Ledger" sets 
down some of the advice given for 
the benefit of those to whom other 
help would be an impossibility. For 
such let the house-mother alwaj-s 
have on hand something hot or tonic 
or refreshing, to tide over for the 
hour the agonizing demand of the 
body for stimulation : hot drinks, — 
coffee, sometimes tea, cocoa, either 
ground or in the form of shells or 
cracked cocoa. This is nutritious 
as well as satisfying. Hot broth, 
beef-tea, or beef-essence can be 
bought, but are far better made at 
home ; hot milk, ginger-tea, cayenne- 
pepper tea, and an article called ta- 
basco, which is hotter than ordinary 
cayenne. Aerated drinks — lemon- 
soda, zoedone, and ginger-ale — can 
be kept in the house, and are harm- 
less, the tang being given bj' fixed 
air. The home-made beers, on the 
contrary, are treacherous, the life 
depending directly on fermentation. 



Refreshing drinks are cold milk, but- 
termilk, whe}', drinks from lemon 
and other acid fruits, Horsford*s acid 
phosphate, and, what is just as effec- 
tual and much cheaper, dilute phos- 
phoric acid. A few drops in water 
sweetened make a pleasant drink, 
and ten cents' worth will last for 
months. Oatmeal-water, just a hand- 
ful in a pitcher of water : this is both 
refreshing and strengthening, espe- 
ciall}- in summer. 

In the Baldwin locomotive-shops, 
where about five thousand men are 
employed, this is kept on hand in 
large quantities, and, strange to saj-, 
even drinking-men grow fond of it. 
The}' sa}' that when they drink it 
they don't want their beer. Juic}* 
fruits, — apples, oranges, melons, etc. 
The surest way to bring up children 
not to care for alcohol is to accustom 
them early to liking all sorts of fruit. 
The lecturer spoke in the strongest 
terms of the misery caused by physi- 
cians by the reckless prescribing of 
alcoholic stimulants to patients, with- 
out a word of inquiry as to the hab- 
its or the inherited tendencies of the 
individual. — Scientific American. 



OUR EVENINGS AT HOME. 

Jack and Cecil are not brothers, 
but the very best of friends. They 
have jogged along side by side 
through the primary, intermediate, 
grammar, and high schools, and have 
just attained to the dignity of gradu- 
ates from the latter. Yet more, they 
have passed their entrance examina- 
tions for college, and, with the bit 
of paper on which was announced 
their acceptance, without any condi- 
tions, safely laid away, they feel free 
as air. Cecil passed his sixteenth 
birthday early in August, and Jack 
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celebrated his with roast turkey and 
chicken-pie on Thanksgiving Day. 

But who woukl think of sending 
such unfledged birds to college ? No : 
they must wait a year, perhaps two, 
giving ample time for muscle and 
brain to grow. 

But what is to be done in the 
mean time? Jack's mother and his 
sister Petite hold a council ; and it is 
their decision about the manner in 
which the}' shall spend one evening 
in a week the coming winter, and 
what came of it all, that I write to 
tell you. 

I know you cannot find time to 
read about their gymnastic perform- 
ances half an hour four afternoons 
in a week; their French lessons 
five da3'8 every week ; their prac- 
tice in penmanship everj' day but 
Sunday ; their exercises in composi- 
tion of essaj's and letter-writing, 
practising on the piano, the lawn- 
mower, and the hoe ; reading aloud, 
etc. So I will not tell 3'ou about it. 

But to my story. In the coun- 
cil of two it was decided to spend 
one evening in the week travelling. 
Jack's sister proposed it. Without 
either trunk, bandbox, or bundle, we 
were to take our journej'. Petite 
was to be the guide or dictator of 
the part}-, which was to number 
four, — Petite, Cecil, mamma, and 
Jack (mamma between the two boys 
for safet}', j'ou know) . 

The first stage of this journey was 
accomplished Tuesday evening, Oct. 
18, 1881. 

The plan made b}' our leader was 
successful]}' carried out on this wise : 
Before the hour of beginning ar- 
rived, Jack's blackboard appeared 
with a fine map of Italy drawn upon 
it. Papa's cane was brought in for a 
pointer ; and precisely on the stroke 
of seven Cecil began describing mi- 



nutely the journey from our own door 
to New York, gi\'ing cost, mode of 
conveyance, time, etc., till we reach 

Hotel . Jack then tells of the 

day and night spent in the city, gives 
incidents of last shopping, and, after 
paying all bills to date, takes us on 
board the very best steamer of the 
veiy best line. 

Cecil then takes up the story, and 
in this manner he and Jack carry 
us on till, without the least fatigue 
or annoyance, we find ourselves safe 
in Venice, the " City of the Sea," 
established in pleasant quarters, and 
feeling fresher by far than when 
we started. Then five minutes was 
given for asking questions, after 
which mamma read extracts from 
Howells's ''Venetian Life,"— bits 
carefully selected from chap, ii., giv- 
ing impressions on first an*ival. 

More questions. Then Petite read 
extracts from the " City of the Sea" 
(Harper's Magazine, vol. 45), de- 
scribing the situation and general 
appearance of Venice ; also from 
" Cities of North Italy " (by Augus- 
tus J. C. Hare) , beginning at bottom 
of page 7 to 10. Questions and ex- 
planations follow. 

Mamma then reads from Howells's 
" Venetian Life," page 17 to top 
of 19 ; also from Harper's "Easy 
Chair" (vol. 19, page 413) account 
and illustration of hatred between 
Austrians and Venetians. 

The last exercise was a reading by 
Petite from " Venetian Life," giving 
habits of living in Venice. 

After the critic's report and the 
programme for the next week were 
read, the clock gave warning for nine. 

Thinking some one else might like 
to "go and do likewise," I send 
you this story of the first of our 
" Evenings at Home." 

Mater Fabolias. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF LINES. 

"Are you coming to the chil- 
dren's meeting?'* I asked, in pass- 
ing, of a little vagrant. He replied 
by asking another question : " Go'n 
to make a picter, missus?" And 
my answer, " Yes," set a smile to 
shining through the dirt on his face. 

We had a Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing for bojs, — bad bo3*s, — although 
we had cautiously announced it as 
*' a meeting for all boys not attend- 
ing Sunday school." 

This meeting was a trial to us in 
many ways. Our patience and grav- 
ity were often unsettled, and our in- 
genuit}- taxed continually to furnish 
scriptural truth to these little hea- 
then in a form which they could or 
would receive. Sundaj'-school meth- 
ods were useless, and truth served 
up in a glowing story often failed to 
interest boys who fed upon the start- 
ling stories of the cheap press sown 
80 thickly in our streets. 

But the blackboard was a magnet 
that never failed to attract. 

''What shall I make?" I asked 
one day, with the view of drawing 
out an idea, as they clamored for a 
*' picter." 

" Oh, make a line (lion) , missus ! " 
cried one boy. So as this helped 
me to a subject from Bible history, 
I made Daniel and an angel in the 
den of lions (for when told that the 
Lord sent this angel to shut the 
lion's mouth, they would have de- 
manded the angel). I did not tell 
the story after the picture was made ; 
for, by the use of a little tact, I drew 
the whole story piecemeal from the 
eager little fellows, who were not 
a little proud to show their fragment- 
ary knowledge of the story, and sub- 
jected questions, suppositions, and 
reflections that would have been in- 
tensely amusing to one who did not 



bear the weight of their ignorance 
and poverty' upon his S3*mpathies. 

How the martial spirit rose in that 
little company-, when, to illustrate 
the story of the children's crusade, 
I made a troop of red-cross boy- 
knights with banners flying. They 
caught the spirit of enthusiasm that 
longs to rise up and overcome some- 
thing ; and in this ground we has- 
tened to sow seed, showing them 
the great enemy. Sin, camped all 
around and within them, but which 
they might surel}' overcome. 

Once about Easter time the pic- 
ture was of lilies and butterflies; 
and the readiness of those untaught 
minds to spring up through the nat- 
ural sjmbol to the spiritual truth 
was a most hopeful sign. The death 
and birth of plant and insect life 
was, and perhaps always will be, 
connected in their minds with their 
own possible future. 

Again it was the man with the 
muck-rake, — one of Bunyan's ob- 
ject-lessons ; and who shall say, that, 
in the scramble for self or pleasure, 
a man may not some time see a vis<- 
ion of an angel pointing him to an 
immortal ci*own? A rude sketch 
may become wonderfully etherealized 
when seen through the vista of ^ears 
and of tears. 

Two faces once looked from the 
board upon these bo3's, — one pure 
and pleasant, the other depraved and 
vicious. The admiration expressed 
for the good and the disgust for the 
evil were gratifying, until one boy 
remarked of the bad face, " That 
un looks like Ted Murphy ! " And 
the other boys were reminded of 
striking resemblances, and we were 
obliged to close the subject abruptly. 

A child must be reached through 
the open doors of the eye and the 
ear, but ohiefly through the eye ; for 
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we, with our mental dictionary all 
complete, send fleets of ideas to 
the child's ear for admittance to 
the heart, nine-tenths of which are 
wrecked in the outset, because the 
greater portion of the words have 
not yet a defined place in the child's 
vocabulary. But his e^e has been 
a constant reader of the gi'eat book 
of objects that God has spread all 
around him ; and so thorough a 
knowledge of this "book of revela- 
tion" has he, that a suggestive stroke 
of the crayon is filled out at once 
b}' his memory and imagination, and 
he understands its language. 

In this language, then, we may 
clothe the truth for young and un- 
taught minds, and feel a reasonable 
assurance that it will reach the un- 
derstanding and the heart. 

Mary A. Lathbury. 



"T. T. T." CLUB. 

KnsAiRE, Caboline Ib., Sept. 14, 1882. 

My Dear Mrs. N., — Your letter, 
so unexpected, and coming by one 
of our surprise mails, brought com- 
fort and cheer such as do not come 
in ever}^ letter I get. I feel quite 
sure that strength from above has 
come to us through the prayers 
which have ascended from you, who, 
unknown to us, are our friends. 
At all events, we have strength given 
us for each day's labors ; and, al- 
though we do not accomplish all that 
we would be glad to if we were to fol- 
low our own planning, j-et we feel 
that what we cannot do is doubtless 
better left undone. And in these far- 
away isles of the sea God is very near 
to us. His peace and joy are ours, 
and we realize more and more, as the 
years go by, that " no evil can befall 
us;" *'no plague come nigh our 



dwelling ; " that *'he loves us with 
an everlasting love." It takes all 
the worry and fret out of one's life 
to be perfectly sure of this. 

I was ver}^ much interested in the 
story of the " Ten Times One is 
Ten" Club, and now I surely have 
reason to be interested in the indi- 
vidual members of it. 

My dear friends, I really do not 
know how to thank you for all 3 ou 
have done. The thousand beau- 
tiful volumes you have worked so 
hard and so cheerfully to earn came 
by the "Morning Star," and very 
soon will be on their way to the dif- 
ferent islands. The hand you have 
lent to aid the children of the Micro- 
nesian Islands has dropped a bless- 
ing which will grow and increase as 
the years go by. I have taught from 
the manuscript ever since I com- 
menced the translation, and I am 
fully convinced that these dark-faced 
children do not fall behind any chil- 
dren I ever taught in the United 
States in remembering Bible inci- 
dents. The scholars in our training- 
school were all very eager for a copy 
of the new book, and pronounce it 
" emon wot" (good only). The 
copy which I send you will show you 
that it is beautifull}' printed on nice 
paper, and well bound. ^ 

I picture to mj'self every now 
and then the happiness the present 
generation of little folks here will 
take, when grown up, in teaching to 
their little ones the beautiful Bible 
stories which have charmed us all, 
and which they get now in simple 
language in book form. 

With sincere love to you and all 
the members of the club, affection- 
ately your friend, Hattie A. Pease. 

« The T. T. T. Club of Weetfield sent one thou- 
Band printed copies of "Peep of Day," in the 
Micronesian languagei to these children. See p. 84, 
vol. i. 
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THE T. T. T. CLUB IN HOLLAND. 

As we entered the chapel of the 
First Church last Friday evening, to 
listen to the somewhat remarkable 
account of the journey of the T. T. 
T. Club the past season, we heard 
this remark : " I wonder what those 
boys and girls have learned about 
Holland more than we used to find 
in the geography ? " " Home-keep- 
ing youths have homely wits," and 
evidently the speaker had not "jour- 
neyed" with the club. 

Before the exercises commenced, 
we had a few minutes to look about 
us. Upon the piano and stands in 
front of the audience were arranged 
photographs and prints of some of 
the points of interest of which we 
were to hear. Upon the wall was a 
very good map, which we learned 
afterwards was drawn by one of the 
society. Each member wore as a 
badge a diminutive national flag of 
Holland. Just here the piano re- 
called us to our programme. 

After the song of welcome, we 
were told a very bright, entertaining 
story of the way the journej' came 
about. Then followed a series of 
short, fresh, and comprehensive pa- 
pers and recitations describing the 
geography-, history, industry, and 
principal cities, with an occasional 
peep into some of the funny, quaint, 
little houses. We were not only en- 
tertained, but have added very much 
to our knowledge of this country. 
It was a pleasure to see fifty boys 
and girls so interested themselves, 
and making others so interested, in a 
pure, intellectual exercise ; and it 
gives promise that they are forming 
characters that will develop into 
good, pure lives in the future. We 
thank the members of the T. T. T. 
Club for this pleasant picture of their 
journey in Holland. 



SONG OF THE YOUNG CKU- 
SADERS. 

BY MART A. LATHBUBT. 

From city and village and vineyard, 
From coast to coast of the land, 

The King is sending a message: 
"The evil day is at hand I" 

The armor I put on the armor I 
And, having done all things, standi 

Not to heroes only, 

Not to the tried and strong, 
Does the armor— the unseen armor — 

Of Christ our Lord belong; 
To us, to us, it is given 

To strive with the hosts of wrong. 

And not for a ruined city, 
A cross, and au empty tomb, 

Do we traverse the seas and the deserts 
To meet disaster and doom; 

But the Lord is planting his kingdom. 
And he has bidden us come. 

No thunder or smoke of battle 

Proclaims us to-day afield. 
But we follow the King anointed, 

Who maketh our foes to yield; 
We stand in the holy armor. 

And over us all the shield I 

Though under the eye of the worldling 
We are walking strangely apart. 

Yet the Lord, our Leader, knoweth 
We are marching heart to heart 

Where never a foe can touch us, 
Never a fiery dart I 

O young hearts, strong hearts, fear not I 
The arm of the Lord shall win; 

And bearing his word of promise, 
And the sign of the cross within, 

No foe shall stand before us 
In the holy war with sin. 

O chosen of God, and precious 
Knights of the Holy Quest I 

After the war of battle 
Shall follow the sweet behest: 

** The annorl put off the armor I 
And, having done all things, rest I'' 



FLOWER MISSION. 

The publication committee of the 
Associated Charities invites the at- 
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tention of the public to the following 
extract of a report from the South 
Boston conference : — 

The good effect of the flower mis-, 
sion is widely felt; but we think 
something more remains to be done 
in this direction. We wish the plants 
which are removed from gardens 
every autumn before the first frost, 
and which have increased too much 
during the summer to allow all to be 
brought back into greenhouses, could 
be given among the poor families 
recommended bj- the Associated 
Charities. There might be a flower- 
show, held in some school-room per- 
haps, to which a twenty-five cent 
entrance fee might be charged ; and 
the show might be in June, before 
, people go away. There is a com- 
mittee in London carrying on a work 
of this nature. It is called the Win- 
dow-Garden Society. Prizes are 
given to children and poor people for 
the finest show of plants, and a pret- 
ty exhibition it always is. Some of 
the best growth has come out of the 
worst dens in London. But the gov- 
ernment gives a helping hand to the 
poor. In September an advertisement 
appears, asking the clergy and others 
to make out lists of poor children 
who may call at the public parks and 
gardens at certain times, and receive 
the plants that have been in beds 
during the summer. Now might not 
the Boston Flower Mission, or some 
new committee working under them, 
extend their labors in this direction ? 
Might not Horticultural Hall be lent 
occasionally for a spring exhibition 
of plants nourished in the homes of 
the poor ? At Mount Hope Cemetery 
and other places plants are often 
given away in the autumn. Maj' not 
the work be systematized, and be- 
come another means for the education 
and elevation of the poor? 



BANDS OF MERCY. 
Deak Mr. Timmins, — The lines 
are addressed to 3'ou and meant for 
3'ou, onlj^ in the more direct and inti- 
mate sense they are addressed to the 
Angel, — in the upper, comprehen- 
sive sense, to 3'Ou and Mr. Angell, 
and all the sons of mercy : — 

Angel of Mercy I marshal forth 
Thy Bands of Mercy o'er all the earth, 
Fanned by the snow-white baimer of love, 
Conquering the world for the kingdom 

above, 
Flinging the beautiful blazon abroad, — 
Kindness to all the creatures of God! 

So may thy array be marching along 
To the music of the angels' song. 
Till Mercy's strong and silken band 
Knits heart to heart and land to land. 
Till war, oppression, and hatred cease. 
In the reign of Liberty, Love, and Peace. 

Chablbs T. Bbooks. 

Nbwpobt, December, 1882. 



A CHURCH CLUB.— A "GENEEAL 
ORDER." 

Tras is a club of ten young ladies, 
whose duty it is to meet the minister 
once a week, at the church, in his 
oflSce, and there to set forward the 
King's work as best they can. Prac- 
tically they become the "staff" of 
the minister for any duty he may 
assign. The nature of their work 
may be made out from the following 
" general order," dictated by the 
chief of staff at the close of last 
year. 

The chief said, that, as it is the 
business of the club to help. in all 
the church- work, we might put on 
record here verj- briefly the different 
sides of that work, with a note of 
the points where possibly we may 
touch it. 

It is said that a Congregational 
church exists as an organization, — « 

Ist, for worship ; 
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2d, for charity and missions ; 

8d, for education ; 

4tii, for hospitality. 

Of course every person in a church 
wants to come nearer to God, and to 
feel his presence more ; and this ma}'^ 
be called a fundamental purj[x>se: 
but, so far as they act for others, it 
is in one of these four lines. 

1st, Now, in the way of worship, 
this club as a club can do little, 
though its members can do a great 
deal. 

2d, As to charity, we are the min- 
ister's personal staff, to help any of 
the chanty visitors, or any one else 
who needs i)ersonal help, because 
charity is something which cannot 
be wholly done by proxy, and every- 
body must have a personal hand 
in it somehow. But, all the same, 
this club is not the charity oi^aniza- 
tion of this church. The ' ' Friendly 
SoaETT*' is, and can bring, a thou- 
sand times as much force to bear as 
we could. Such things as we could 
do would be filling unexpected gaps 
where something was wanted at the 
moment before the larger machinery 
came into play. 

The missionary work of this church 
is under the supervision of, and in- 
trusted to, — 

(1) The Board of Charities ; 

(2) The Women's Auxiliary Con- 
ference. 

This is not a bad subdivision. 
Practically the Board of Charities 
should raise money ; and our branch 
of the conference should be in per- 
sonal, not to say intimate, relations 
with such churches in the West or 
elsewhere as we take especial interest 
in. 

Here again we are the minister's 
personal staff in such correspondence 
as falls to him. 

Sd, Education. Here again the 



work of the church is done partly 
in its own Sunday school, partly 
in such enterprise as the Southern 
teachers', and the black and Indian 
schools in which the auxiliar}' is 
interested, or in the Industrial Home, 
or in the missionary schools in Cal- 
cutta or in Europe. 

Here again our business is mostly 
letter-writing either in our own name 
or as amanuenses on the personal 
staff of the minister of the church. 

4th, As for hospitality^ pretty much 
all we have done is to address invita- 
tions for parish parties. But the 
chief says that there is nothing which 
cheers a stranger so much, if she is 
nice or good for smy thing, as to be 
asked to come here Wednesda3's and 
go to work; e.g., that nice English 
lady who began the original index 
of letters, over which Belle is toiling 
now. 

In general, and with classification, 
the business of a church is to do 
what everybody wants done, and 
which nobod}' else will do. It is the 
King's work, and must go forward, 
as has been said in these general 
orders before. And, as the duty of 
a church is to fill any gaps in the 
more stately organizations of society 
at large, it is the duty of this club 
to fill any gaps in the more stately 
organization of this Church. 



THE CONDITIONS. 

Sad soul, long harboring fears and woes 

Within a haunted breast, 
Haste but to meet your gracious Lord, 

And he shall give you rest. 

Into his commonwealth alike 
Are ills and mercies thrown; 

Bear you your neighbor's loads, and, lol 
Their ease shall be your own. 

Yield only up his price, your heart. 
Into God's loving hold: 
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He turns with heavenly alchemy 
Your lead of life to gold. 

Some needful pangs endure in peace, 
Nor yet for freedom pant : 

He cuts the bane you cleave to off, 
Then gives the boon you want. 



AUNT PHILLIS'S GUEST. 

St. Helena Island, 1863. 

I WAS young, and "Harry" was strong; 
The summer was bursting from sky and 
plain, 
Thrilling our blood as we bounded along, 
Till a picture flashed, and I dropped the 
rein, — 

A black sea-creek, that like a snake 
Slipped through a low green league of 



An ebbing tide and a setting sun. 
And a hut and a woman by the edge. 

Her back was bent, and her wool was 
gray; 
The wrinkles lay close on the withered 
face: 
Children were buried and sold away; 
That freedom had come to the last of a 
race. 

She lived from a neighbor's hominy-pot: 
There was praise in the hut when " the 
pain" passed by; 
From its floor of dirt the smoke curled 
out 
Where the shingles were patched with 
bright-blue sky. 

"Aunt Phillis, you live here all alone ?" 
I asked, and pitied the gray old head. 

Sure as a child, in quiet tone, 
" Jfe and Jesus, Massa,*^ she said. 

I started, for all the place was aglow 
With a presence I had not seen before: 

The air was full of a music low. 
And the Guest divine stood at the doorl 

Ay, it was true that the Lord of life, 
Who seeth the widow give her mite. 

Had watched this slave in her weary 
strife, 
And shown himself to her longing sight. 



The hut and the dirt, the rags and the 
skin, 
The grovelling want, and the darkened 
mind, — 
I looked on this; but the Lord within: 
Oh, I would what he saw was in me to 
find! 

A childlike soul, whose faith had force 
To see what the angels see in bliss. 

She lived, and the Lord lived; so, of 
course. 
They lived together: she knew but this. 

And the life that I had almost despised 
As something to pity, so poor and low. 

Had already borne fruit that the Lord so 
prized. 
He loved to come near and see it grow. 

No sorrow for her that the life was done; 

A few days more of the hut's unrest; 
A little while longer to sit in the sun: 

Then I — Ue would be host, and she 
would be guest I 

And up above, if an angel of light 
Should stop on his errand of love some 

day, 
And ask, "Who lives in the mansion 

bright?" 
"Me and Jesus," Aunt Phillis will say. 
A fancy, foolish, and fond it seems ? 
And things are not as Aunt Phillis 

dreams ? 

Friend, belt so; 
But this I know. 
That our faiths are foolish by falling 

below. 
Not coming above, what God will show; 
That his commonest thing hides a wonder 

vast 
To whose beauty our eyes have never 



That his /act in the present, or in the to 

be, 
Outshines the best that we think we see. 
Wm. C. Gannett. 



EXTRACT. 
Surely, if I am cast upon New 
Zealand, I am not therefore a canni- 
bal, but may possibly (if I succeed 
in saving my own body, which 
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would be poor picking, from their 
teeth) divert some of these poor 
natives from their human dinners to 
fishy ones, and the like. At least, 
it is my safest way to make peace 
with these poor creatures, — to get 
to understanding their gibberings, 
and making myself understood. 



"HE SHALL DWELL WITH THEM." 

For an}" friend, 5'oung or old, 
whom one loved with the absolute 
and eternal love, the best possible 
wish would be that he might be in 
the habit of simple, real, satisfying 
prayer. 

This is to wish that he may have 
the real companionship of God, — 
may be at ease with God enough to 
tell him the whole, failure or success, 
hope or fear, and consult him about 
the whole ; it is to wish that my 
friend may never be lonely, though 
he may often seem alone ; it is to 
wish that he may never be discour- 
aged, though things seem to crack 
and fail badl}' ; it is to wish that he 
may always have a friend to fall 
back upon, and that, the most affec- 
tionate of friends and the wisest of 
friends, who is, at the same moment, 
the most powerful. 

More than this: the wish implies 
the wish that this dear friend of mine 
may have the comfort of feeling that 
he has before him a set of objects 
and duties, no less than the very 
greatest. Because God has received 
him into the intimate circle of his own 
companions, my friend seeks now to 
do what God would have done, — 
looks into the future with curiosity, 
as engaged in God's affairs, and a 
partner in his victories. He is on 
the staff of the great Commander; 
and, though his part is only to carry 



a TDillet or to wave a signal, still his 
interest is interest in the whole. He 
is no longer paddling about in his 
own pool : he is on the infinite voy- 
age. He is no longer at work on 
some personal purpose : his purpose 
is that God's kingdom may come. 

As such successes and satisfac- 
tions are within the power of Grod's 
own children, they are the successes, 
the satisfactions, oflered, promised, 
in this Christian life, of which the 
simple definition is, that it puts an 
end to all and every separation which 
existed, or cannot exist, between 
ourselves and God. This power who 
rules the universe, shines in the sun, 
and cools in the breeze, is not un- 
conscious force or blind necessity, as 
the mechanicians have tried to prove 
him : he is the loving Father of your 
spirit, the loving Father of mine. He 
is never so glad as when you and I 
come back to him, as, indeed, we 
are never so glad as when we have 
found him. What we call Chris- 
tianity is the certainty of this inti- 
macy ; and what Jesus Christ said, 
from the beginning to the end, is the 
declaration of it, the illustration of 
it, and the assurance of it, — "' You 
shall see heaven open." There is 
no longer to be any screen of brass, 
of sapphire, or of crystal, between 
3'OuandGod. " You shall see angels 
come and go," nothing to part father 
from child. God's name shall be 
transparent. There shall not be even 
that filmy gauze between him who 
prays and him who hears. "I saw 
a door open in heaven," where old 
religions have been the faiths of cur- 
tained holies of holies of screened 
and separated shrines. ''The taber- 
nacle of God is with men. ' ' Imagine 
him leaving the old seventh heaven 
of the heavens, where the old super- 
stitious had banished him : he comes 
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to take tent with men. "Father, 
where thou goest I will go; where 
thou staj^est I will stay:*' that is 
what they have a right to say to him. 
To reveal this, and to show to men 
that they are to be united as they 
take this blessing, that they take it 
together, and do not try to take it 
alone, — this is Christianity. 

The expression of this complete 
intimacy or companionship between 
the welcome child and the welcoming 
Father is in prayer, — in our simple 
habit of turning to God in every 
moment of intense life, whether that 
moment be glad or sorry ; and in 
his simple habit of giving from his 
strength, from his love, what we call 
the answer, the courage, the vigor, 
the new life, the gladness, or the 
compensation which that moment 
may require. Fortunate indeed are 
they whose early life has brought 
them so simply to this habit of con- 
fidence that they need no hint or 
instruction how it may be best main- 
tained. To them it is as much, of 
course, as drinking when they are 
thirsty, as sleeping when they are 
sleepy, or, indeed, as breathing where 
there is air. For the rest of us, 
such hearty and inspired people have 
put down, in one scripture or another, 
some hints how we, too, may come 
into this simplicity of life, — how we 
may see what is invisible, and hear 
what does not speak in words. 

E. E. H. 



A jSONG OF TRUST. 

O Love divine! of all that is 
The sweetest still and best, 

Fain would I come and rest to-night 
Upon thy lender breast. 

As th*ed of sin as any child 

Was ever tired of play, 
When evening's hush has folded in 

The noises of the day; 



When just for very weariness 

The little on6 will creep 
Into the arms that have no joy 

Like holding him in sleep; 

And looking upward to thy face, 

So gentle, sweet, and strong 
In all its looks for those who love, 

So pitiful of wrong, — 

I pray thee turn me not away, 

For, sinful though I be, 
Thou knowest every thing I need. 

And all my need of thee. 

And yet the spirit in my heart 
Says, Wherefore should I pray 

That thou shouldst seek me with thy lovei 
Since thou dost seek alway ? 

And dost not even wait until 

I urge my steps to thee. 
But in the darkness of my life 

Art coming still to me ? 

I pray not, then, because I would; 

I pray because I must: 
There is no meaning in my prayer 

But thankfulness and trust 

I would not have thee otherwise 

Than what thou ever art; 
Be still thyself, and then I know 

We cannot live apart. 

But still thy love will beckon me. 
And still thy strength will come, 

In many ways to bear me up, 
And bring me to my home. 

And thou wilt hear the thought I mean, 

And not the words I say; 
Wilt hear the thanks among the words 

That only seem to pray, — 

As if thou wert not always good. 

As if thy loving care 
Could ever miss me in the midst 

Of this thy temple fair. 

For, if I ever doubted thee, 

How could I any more ? 
This very night my tossing bark 

Has reached the happy shore. 

And still, for all my sighs, my heart 

Has sung itself to rest, 
O Love divine, most far and near. 

Upon thy tender breast. 

J. W. Chadwiok. 
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NEW CLUBS. 

We have advices of the formation 
of new clubs at — 
Buffalo Gap, Tex. 
Memorial Church, Springfield, 



Rochester, N.Y. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Fremont, HI. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

Paterson, N.J. 

Oakland, Md. 

Amsterdam, N.Y. 

Long Meadow, Mass. 
To these we add — 

The Resolve Club of New York 
City, and a new Harry Wadsworth 
Club in New York City. 



LEGIOH BADGES 

AND 

PLEDGE OABDS 
May be obtained by addressing 

JOHN STEVENS, 
806 Broadway, New Yobk Cmr. 
Price of Badges, 16 cts. each. 
Price of Cards, 3 cts. each. 



LEONARD & ROWLAND, 

No. 39 HIGHLAND STREET, 

ROXBURT, MASS., 
FURNISH TEE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 

AND 

VISIT TO SYBARIS. 

By E. E. HALE. 
S<ich volume is sent by mail for twenty-Jboe cents. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. I AM just now wanting a new 
book for singing, — something with a 
variety of music in it, patriotic songs, 
temperance and church music, and 
not very expensive. Can you sug- 
gest a book of songs for us ? 

2. Perhaps you will be interested 
to know that from October till Christ- 
mas we saved our money, and bought 
the New Testament in raised letters 
for a blind lady, a member of our 
church ; and with the remainder of 
money bought toys for the Bethel 
Day Nursery, where poor working- 
women leave their little ones while 
they go out to labor. 

3. Clubs interested in village im- 
provement should subscribe to the 
journal founded for that object by 
the National Association. It costs 
twenty dollars a year for a thousand 
copies, — or fifty cents a jear for a 
single copy. Address, 

C. F. WiNGATE, Secretary^ 
119 Pearl Street, 

New York City. 



TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 

16mo. 75 cents. 

IN HIS NAME. 

Sq. 18mo. $1.00. 

P17BLISHED BY 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 

299 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 

IN LIBRARY EDITION, 



TEMRANCE CHRISTMAS STORY. 

OUR NEW CRUSADE. 

A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By £. E. HAL.E. 

Published by ROBERTS BROTHERS, 

299 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 

SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL, 
Library copies, $1.00. Paper copies, 60 cents. 



This is No. a of the " Ten Times One is Ten" 
Series. Price, $z.oo. 



VOLUME I. 

CIBCUIjABS of TEN TIMES ONE. 

The Welcome and Correspondence Club 
can furnish bound volumes of Volume I. 
at sixty cents a volume. 

The Circulars are stereotyped, and any 
article needed can be reproduced sepa- 
rately. Address 

39 HIGHLAND STBEET, ROXBUBY, 
Mass. 
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Look up and not down ; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in ; 
Lend a hand. 



Boston.] 



CIRCULARS TO HEADS OF CLUBS. 



[May, June, 1883. 



TO PRESIDENTS OR SECRETARIES. 

These circulars are issued by The 
Welcome and Correspondence Club, 
39 Highland Street, Roxbury, Mass., 
under an agreement made by the 
heads of clubs who met at Chau- 
tauqua in July, 1881. 

In future they will be sent only to 
those Look-up Legions and Clubs 
which express a desire to receive 
them. 

The subscription is fifty cents for 
one year's issue of about seventy- 
five pages. 

Fob the last year a number of 
Wadsworth Clubs have associated 
together for the purpose of pub- 
lishing, for their common good, a 
series of reports made b}' the several 
societies. In this way the}'^ have 
hoped that the successes and the 
failures of each club might be of 
some use by way of encouragement 
and of warning to each of the others. 

These reports have been printed 
in Circulars, edited, and issued by 
the Welcome and Correspondence 
Club. 

It has been determined to enlarge 
the scope of the publication during 
the present j'ear. The mere detail 
of the methods of organization of 
different clubs under different cir- 
cumstances need hardly be repeated 



from year to year. That story has 
probably been told as fully as is ne- 
cessary for practical purposes. But 
it is believed that as Christian men 
and women, and the Christian church, 
gain more and more power for good 
with every advance of the time, there 
turns up every day some new form 
of beneficent activity, — some new 
way of " lending a hand," which 
will interest, not only the members 
of Wadsworth Clubs, but many oth- 
ers who are at work in the same 
spirit in trj^ng to build up the Chris- 
tian commonwealth, or to bring in 
the kingdom of God. 

In this view it is proposed that 
the Circulars shall take the form of a 
" record of progress.'* And as the 
best monthly magazines give an ac- 
count of the recent inventions and 
improvements in phj'sical science, so 
it is our hope to publish once a 
month some account of the most 
remarkable successes or plans for 
the relief of poverty, the prevention 
of disease, the extension of truth, 
the instruction of ignorance, or, in 
simpler words, of the moral victories 
of our time. 



FRENCH PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
To many who are interested in the 
progress of education in France, it 
may have seemed from the newspa- 

83 
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pers that the contest between the 
Catholic orders and the friends of 
secular education had absorbed all 
the interest in the management of 
the schools. This is not true. What 
has really been accomplished in the 
last few years may be seen from a 
speech of M. Durand, under-secre- 
tary of state to the minister of pub- 
lic insti'uction, before a meeting, 
held at Paiis, March 27, 1883, 
composed of the directors and pro- 
fessors of the normal schools from 
all the departments of France. 
In speaking of the progress made 
in the last few years, M. Durand 
said, — 

" Your proceedings at former meet- 
ings show how your predecessors have 
expressed the hope that primary in- 
struction should be made gratuitous ; 
they also demanded energetically 
that it should at once be made ob- 
ligatory. It was only a few weeks 
after, that the law made it gratuitous ; 
and within a year our legislation was 
so improved, that the attendance was 
made obligatory. It would perhaps 
be premature to estimate the results 
of such fundamental reforms ; but I 
shall be permitted to say that the 
benefits are already perceived, and 
that, in spite of some predictions too 
passionate to be very intelligible, the 
sentiment of the country has com- 
pletely confirmed them. . . . 

"Well, upon this point [the growth 
of educational facilities] , is not new 
satisfaction given every day to the 
body of instructors and the needs of 
teaching ? Are not new schoolhouses 
rising from all parts of the country 
at once ? Do not the communes vie 
one with another in a sort of emula- 
tion, not only to create, but to im- 
prove, not only to make an asylum 
for the child, but to make him love 
his school, by judicious management 



which shall appear at once to his 
eyes and his mind ? 

'' Need I add, that Parliament also 
gives its encouragement on this point ? 
One hundred and twenty millions 
($24,000,000) have been but now 
placed at the disposition of the com- 
munes, and a new law has decreed 
that schoolhouses shall be built in 
villages which are three kilometres 
distant from the chief place of the 
commune, which shall be able to 
bring together twenty children of the 
required age. 

" What we must develop in the 
child is not oxAy the memory, not 
only the faculties of intelligence, but 
we must develop the man himself, 
the whole man, phj'sical as well as 
moral. Education must make of the 
child a man, a citizen. This is the 
stand-point from which we must teach 
in our public schools, as it is laid 
down in the law of March 15, 1882. 
And it is for this that at the head 
of the school curriculum the legisla- 
tor has inscribed instruction, both 
civil and moral ; that is, the teaching 
of duty in the highest meaning of 
the word." 



THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AT CENTRE STREET, 
DORCHESTER. 

The school is thirty years old. 
Tiie object of the founders was to 
train to good conduct and self-sup- 
port destitute or neglected girls. 
The present management is working 
with a like aim. 

Our home, and we would invite 
any one interested to come and see 
how nearly a home it is, and how 
happy a family is gathered there, 
receives girls, as a rule, from six to 
ten 3'ears old. A special vota is ne- 
cessary for those not within this 
limit. 
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The average number of girls in 
the school is nineteen. The time 
the}' are with us depends on the 
needs and circumstances of each 
child ; though the managers feel that 
life in an institution should not be 
continued longer than is necessary 
to qualify a girl to take a helpful and 
responsible place in some household, 
or in her home, which she sometimes 
leaves, not because it is wholly un- 
worthy the name, but because, for the 
immediate time, it is inadequate to 
her needs. 

In some cases a girl wkh the 
training and help our school has 
given her has been able to keep 
together, and become the head of, 
her little family of younger chil- 
dren, and a father or incompetent 
mother. 

The girls are taught sewing, knit- 
ting, mending, washing and ironing, 
and all kinds of housework. They 
go to the public school. As a rule, 
they are placed at thirteen or four- 
teen jears old at service in a care- 
fully chosen home under the guar- 
dianship of one of the managers. 
The school is supported by the in- 
come of funded propert}', donations, 
and annual subscription. 

When relatives are able to pay, a 
small board for a child is requii^ed. 

Persons wishing our girls for ser- 
vice in their homes can see them at 
the school, or application may be 
made to the following managers, who 
are the committee on admission : 
Miss F. R. Morse, 12 Marlborough 
Street, Boston ; Miss A. P. Rogers, 
5 Joy Street, Boston ; Miss E. W. 
Howard, 29 Cedar Street, Roxburj-. 

The secretary. Miss M. L. Hall, 
Columbia Street, Dorchester, will 
gladly, send reports giving more 
information to any who may wish 
them. 



LETTERS ON DAILY LIFE. 

FEOM "the monthly PACKET." 

It is a not uncommon fallacy that 
effort and self-denial are essential to 
dut}' ; whereas, in fact, duty is never 
so perfectly carried out as when it 
has become so habitual that it ceases 
to be self-denial. To the matured 
saint it is more easy, and what we 
term natural, to do right than to do 
wrong. Habit has made it so. Rules 
are no doubt troublesome at first; 
but, when we have followed them for 
a certain length of time, we cease to 
feel them. I need scarcely give you 
an instance of this fact; but just 
think of the self-restraint, the rules 
enforced \x\)on us by the common 
customs of societ}'. They meet, and 
check, and limit us at everj^ turn. 
Yet we are not troubled at them. 
Why? Because they have become 
habitual. And, in like manner, the 
rules which we enforce upon our- 
selves with the view of attaining to 
the perfection which our Lord de- 
mands, must check and limit us at 
fii-st ; but in the end they also will 
become matters of habit, and we 
shall not feel them. Only they must 
be wise rules, adapted to our circum- 
stances and position. The difl3culty 
lies quite as much in making them 
rightly, as in keeping them per- 
fectly. Therefore, I think, they should 
be but few, and those not rigidly 
stereotyped. And, again, our rules 
should be such as do not bring a 
continued strain upon body or mind. 
Young people, in the earnestness of 
their first religious feeling, are apt 
to impose too much upon themselves 
in the waj' of Scripture-reading and 
meditation. It is better to read and 
study our Bible for half an hour regu- 
larly, than to devote several hours to 
it one week, and leave it untouched 
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the next. Or, as regards early ris- 
ing. This is absolutely essential as 
a matter of self-discipline. If we lie 
in bed when we are not sleepy sim- 
ply because we enjoy the luxurious 
rest, we are destroying self-disci- 
pline in its germs. No efforts during 
the day will make up for the self- 
indulgence of the morning. Recog- 
nizing this, persons are sometimes 
inclined to exaggerate the duty of 
early rising. They make a rule to 
rise at some hour incompatible with 
the habits of the household, or their 
own strength. For a time they keep 
the rule, and then they break down, 
and give it up ; but to rise at seven 
regularly is better than to rise at six 
irregularl3\ Matters of this kind 
require an honest heart if they are 
to be decided rightly, since they 
must ultimately be determined by 
ourselves. . . . 

I don't think I am really strict in 
saj'ing that rules and restraints of 
this kind are very essential. Expe- 
rience has led me to believe that 
neglect of them too often eats out 
the very life of Christian devotion. 
I may be told, perhaps, that the 
rules cannot be kept ; and to this I 
have but one answer, that, if the}' 
cannot J they are not a duty. But 
substitute " will *' for " can," and we 
shall at once bring our actions to the 
true test. If we had the will, would 
it really be impossible to do what 
we are advised ? It might be very 
troublesome, very difficult. We might 
even think that it would not be judi- 
cious or desirable ; but would it be 
out of our power? Let us in any 
case state our decision in the true 
terms. Truth and sincerit}" are even 
more essential in dealing with our- 
selves than in dealing with our neigh- 
bors. We need confidence in our- 
selves, — that confidence which is. 



I think, described in Scripture as 
walking before God with a " perfect 
heart." — Elizabeth M. Sewell. 



FOUR MOTTOES. 

** Look up and not down, ont and not in, forward 
and not backward, and lend a hand." 

Habbt Wadswobth. 

" Look up and not down ! " Do you mind 
how the tree-top 
Rejoices in sunshine denied to its root? 
And hear how the lark, gazing skyward, 
is flooding 
All earth with its song, while the ground 
bird is mute ? 

''Look out and not in!" See the sap 
rushing outward 
In leaf, bud, and blossom. All winter it 
lay 
Imprisoned, while earth wore a white 
desolation. 
Now Nature is glad with the beauty <^ 
May. 

"Loolc forward, not back I" 'Tis the chant 
of creation. 
The chime of the seasons as onward 
they roll ; 
*Tis the pulse of the world, 'tis the hope 
of the ages, 
This voice of the Lord in the depths of 
the soul. 

** Lend a hand ! " Like the sun that turns 
night into morning, 
The moon that guides storm-driven 
sailors to land. 
Ah 1 life were worth living with this for 
its watchword, 
** Look up, out, and forward, and each 
lend a hand!" A. E. F. 

Wellbslbt Collbgb. 



AMITY CLUB. 
Our society was organized a little 
over two years ago by perhaps twenty 
ffirls, who thought they would enjoy 
^^a^mbling to sew for the indi- 
gent/) and who had no special ob- 
ject in view, except that at the first 
meeting work for the poor of the 
city more nearly met the approval of 
all present than any thing else ; and 
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it was decided that we must have 
some money for a nest-egg. 

So we held oar sewing societies 
for several months, and at the end 
of that time pressed the " little tin 
gods *' of our acquaintance into the 
service, and had an entertainment. 
We offered the usual attractions, 
fancy articles ,#etc., and a very bright 
little play, and "Mrs. Maloney on 
the Chinese Question ' ' in pantomime ; 
and next morning woke to find our- 
selves famous. Everybody had had 
a charming time: they wished we 
would have an entertainment each 
week. We had over two hundred 
dollars in material results, and, what 
was even more, a reputation. Since 
then we have never been in want of 
monej', most of which we make our- 
selves, and it has been one secret of 
our success. Nothing will draw so 
fine a house as one of our entertain- 
ments. 

People say we have ideas, and, al- 
though that's a pretty serious thing 
to be accused of, it keeps us before 
the public as a charitable organi- 
zation, — not so dully good as to 
make even virtue disreputable, as 
Mr. Fields says. 

When we first begun to work for 

the poor. Miss 's help was of 

great use. She is a character, — a 
maiden lady of perfect health and 
abundant leisure, who has a wonder- 
ful faculty for adapting herself to all 
kinds of people, and, until she left 

B , over a year ago, devoted 

most of her time to the poor. I 
know of her going to a most wretch- 
edly dirt}' place, where the family 
were all sick ; with her own hands 
cleaning and whitewashing the house, 
and nursing the inmates to health, 
and then telling them, so long as 
they kept clean, she would stand by 
them. 



We used to take turns in going 
out with her into all sorts of queer 
places, — some of them delightfully 
quaint and foreign too, looking as 
though they had dropped out of 
Oscar Pletsch's pictures. The other 
day I went down to see a German 
family, who had only been in Amer- 
ica three weeks. The poor mother 
was sick from homesickness and 
grief, for her husband had died on 
the way over ; but there were three 
of the most interesting little girls, 
with long flaxen braids of hair and 
wooden shoes, who stood with hands 
folded in front, and answered, " Jix, 
Tavte^^* very demurely to every thing 
I asked them, but had a kind of 
roguish wa}' of looking out of the 
corner of their eyes that was de- 
lightful. We shall get them cloth- 
ing, and send them to school, and 
by-and-b}' find work for the mother 
when she is well enough. 

As we graduall}' became acquaint- 
ed with the people and their needs, 
our work became more organized. 

We always meet once in two 
weeks, except in the hottest summer 
weather. We have a list from the 
supervisors of all the families " on 
the town. * ' Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas every one is remembered, and 
we look after them somewhat through 
the year. Then we are constantly 
having families brought to our notice, 
who are visited by the Poor Com- 
mittee ; and you would be surprised 
to find how much sympathy and tact 
and good judgment the girls have 
shown, as each in turn has taken her 
place as visitor. 

Helping the needy is not such a 
problem, you know, in places of this 
age and size as in large cities. Pov- 
erty has not struck its roots so deep ; 
and it would be quite impossible to 
find a family where pauperism had 
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been its trade for two centuries, be- 
cause no one ever told Ihera there 
was any barm in that way of living, 
as, for instance, was reported by the 
Philadelphia Society for Organized 
Charity. We find but little intemper- 
ance, comparatively speaking ; a few 
shiftless families, but, most of all, 
those where sickness or misfortune 
keeps them constantly behindhand, 
or those who, though honest and 
industrious, cannot make both ends 
meet for the ever-increasing family. 
We always have the money to tide 
over temporary necessity, and spring 
and fall our girls talk over ways and 
means and the children's clothing 
with these discouraged mothers ; re- 
port to the societ}' what is needed, 
and we make the garments ourselves 
if the mothers cannot, or sometimes 
give the work to those who need it. 
Nearly all the physicians come to us, 
sometimes for some one whose life 
depends on careful nursing and can- 
not afford to pa}^ for it, or for an- 
other who needs nourishing food. 
All these are reported at the soci- 
eties, and assigned to different per- 
sons to attend to. Sometimes one 
girl will make beef-tea week in and 
week out ; but it is not much trouble 
if you only have one thing to do. 

I think, one principle of success 
in working for the poor is, not only, 
not to be weary in well-doing in gen- 
eral, but for individuals in particular 
to let them feel, not that they are 
objects of charity, but that, year in 
and year out, they have these friends 
upon who they can depend in trouble, 
and who are able to help them ; and 
that is where we have been most 
successful. Some people do not ap- 
prove of it, — think it encourages 
pauperism; but we have our own 
money, and can work out our own 
salvation. Once only have we been 



imposed upon : but that was because 
we had not time to make inquiry, 
and preferred to err on the gener- 
ous side ; and, besides, it is a mourn- 
ful fact that somebody must help the 
undeserv ing poor. 

K. D. F. 



EDUCATION REGARDING AMUSE- 
MENTS. 

BY WILLIAM HAWLKY SMITH. 

To every candid observer of soci- 
ety in this country it is manifest that 
the older members of the community 
pay far too little attention to the 
amusements of the younger portion 
thereof. This fact would not be 
worth remarking, were it not that 
this neglect leaves the 3'ounger por- 
tion of the community to find out 
amusements for themselves ; and, left 
thus alone, thrown upon their own 
resources, the young people often 
blunder, many times go wrong, and 
sometimes are brought into disgrace 
and ruin, in the pursuit of amuse- 
ments outside of the controlling influ- 
ence of those who are their natural 
guardians. ... 

It is the divine economy that the 
elder should teach the 30unger in all 
the waj's of life. It is acknowledged 
that each individual has a mind, and 
that his mental powers must be 
trained and developed ; that the spir- 
itual element must be cultivated. All 
this is granted, and all is provided 
for. The teacher trains the mind, 
the gymnasium or the carefully 
assigned task develops the body, 
and the church attends to spiritual 
wants ; but who looks after the 
recreative needs of the body, mind, 
and soul? Who educates the chil- 
dren regarding their amusements ? 

The three great personal educators 
of society are the teacher, the mini- 
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ster, and the parent. These three 
deal personally with 3'oang people, 
and aim to guide their steps into the 
paths of manhood. But which of 
these three has a proper care for the 
instruction and edification of j'oung 
people in the matter of amusements ? 

Does the teacher? does the mini- 
ster? does the parent? They each 
may in some degree ; but I am con- 
vinced that, on the average, all of 
these fail in their full dutj' to the 
younger portion of the community in 
the matter of dealing wisely and 
justly with them in this regard. I 
make this statement after an ex- 
tended observation of society, hav- 
ing this very point in mind, as I 
observed. 

Ask almost any teacher in the 
public schools what he does for the 
amusement of his pupils ; and, if he 
answers j'ou honestl}-, he w^ill tell 
you that he has little to offer them 
in this direction. Ask any minister, 
and he will make a more meagre 
showing still. Ask a great many 
parents, and they will tell you that 
they don't know what to do for the 
amusement of their children. . . . 

The next point I wish to note is 
the utter futility of attempts to crush 
out of children and young people 
their desire for amusements. Expe- 
rience has shown that the idea of our 
Puritan sires regarding amusements 
was morbid and abnormal, and re- 
sulted in harm to the junior portion 
of the community in very many 
cases. If all the stories could be 
told of the boys who have learned 
to play cards up in the hay-mow on 
Sunday afternoon, or on a rainy day 
when there wasn't much to do, what 
a volume it would make ! and in how 
many cases thus noted would the 
completed record show a debauched 
life that began with this clandestine 



seeking of amusements ! And I wish 
further to remark, that this decadence 
of character, thus following on, has 
come, not on account of the amuse- 
ments themselves, as is ver}^ com- 
monly charged, but rather on account 
of the sly and sneaking habits that 
the 3'oung people are driven to by 
the too rigid rules and restraints of 
family discipline to which they have 
been subjected. . . . 

Something more than mere forbid- 
ding must be done; and yet peo- 
ple go along every day pretending 
to believe that mere forbidding is 
enough. They live along, forbidding 
instead of guiding ; and as a result 
the children keep going astray. 

Therefore I take my boy with me 
to the theatre as occasion offers. I 
propose to teach him to discriminate 
in the line of dramatic entertainment 
and instruction. I would teach him 
here, as I would in his choice of 
literature. There is a good and a 
bad in literature, as there is on the 
stage ; and I wish to teach him the 
distinction in the one case as in 
the other. 

I should pause to say right here, 
that, even in the line of what chil- 
dren should read, many parents, 
teachers, and ministers fail in prop- 
erly educating their children. They 
pursue the same negative method 
here as elsewhere. They content 
themselves by saying, " Thou shalt 
not^'' the law and the prophets of 
orthodox society regarding nearly all 
amusements ; but thej' utterly neglect 
to state the other side of the argu- 
ment, and tell the children what 
they may do, and provide for their 
doing. . . . 

As to other amusements, the same 
should be said. I believe that, as 
society is now, it is better for young 
people to learn to play cards at home. 
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By so doing, the young people get 
much wholesome pleasure in that best 
of all places in the world, the fam- 
ily circle. They acquire an accom- 
plishment that is of no small utility, 
and they are kept from learning to 
play on the sly, from evil associa- 
tions in learning to play, or in pla}- 
ing ; and they learn to use as a bless- 
ing that which might, under other 
circumstances, become a curse. Not 
that I would advise every parent to 
teach his children to play cards 
whether they wish to learn or not ; 
but, if they are bound to learn (and 
the chances are that the}- will learn) , 
he had better teach them himself 
than to have them sneak off, and 
learn of some one else ; nor must he 
content himself by merely forbidding 
their learning, and making no other 
provision for their amusement. The 
point I make is, that parents, teach- 
ers, ministers, and the children 
should keep together in their pleas- 
ures, and not drift apart. So of the 
dance, and other social enjo3'ments. 
All these games and amusements 
need the restraining hand of man- 
hood to check the youth who prac- 
tise them, and keep them from 
excess. . . . 

When I taught school in a village 
in this State, I had sixty-six pupils 
in my highest department, — a fair 
collection of country bo3's and girls, 
just such as there are hundreds of 
all over the country. I found they 
were ignorant and silly in their 
amusements, and, with the assistance 
of my wife, went to work to see what 
could be done for them. We invited 
them to our home several times dur- 
ing the winter, and they came glad- 
ly. They came early, and went 
early. We had no refreshments ; but 
the evening was devoted to amuse- 
ments. We sang, we read, we 



danced ; we played cards, domiros, 
authors, and other games. The 
3'oung people grew polite, courteous, 
gentlemanly, and ladylike; and to- 
day I am in the receipt of many tes- 
timonials of gratitude from those 
3'oung people, now grown to man- 
hood and womanhood, and in the 
busy ways of life, for the help thfey 
got at these little social gatherings 
we had at our house. More than 
one of these young people have told 
me how they felt thej' became mas- 
ters of themselves by the help of this 
same means. They had their liter- 
arj' gatherings also, and their liter- 
ary studies in school ; but they also 
had a special care for amusements 
by themselves. 

And, as I look back to my work in 
that town, I am quite sure that, of 
all the impress I made upon those 
3'Oung people, perhaps none has been 
more lasting, or has done them more 
good, than this training I gave them 
in their amusements. I do not say 
this boastfully : I sa}' it rather thank- 
fully ; and I say it, hoping that, since 
the exi>erience was so successful in 
my case, some one else may be 
induced to ivy it, and so do good to 
the young people who need help in 
this direction. 

I am aware of the popular preju- 
dice against such a coui'se, of the 
danger of offending the "Davie 
Deanes " of societ}', and of the dan- 
ger that attends all indulgence in 
amusements or pleasures whatsoever, 
as danger attends the gratification of 
any appetite or passion of the human 
soul ; but I believe all these things 
can be overcome by a wise, a judi- 
cious, a conscientious, honest teach- 
er or parent or preacher who has 
tact and gumption. 

I urge these things because I be- 
lieve them to be for the best welfare 
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of the young people, for the com- 
munity, and for society in general. 
We want to rear men and women, 
strong men and women, armed and 
panoplied against temptation to do 
evil. To do this, we need to teach 
them much more than is set down in 
the books. We need to fit them for 
the battle of life ; and we cannot do 
this by merely stuflSng them with 
words, and adding a few precepts 
about being good I We need to go 
with our young people into the life 
of the world, and by actual practice 
teach them how to do that which shall 
be for their best welfare and most 
continued happiness here and here- 
after. — From " The Schoolmaster,*' 



VACATION SCHOOLS. 

Although " The Country Week " 
provides for the pleasure for a con- 
stantly enlarging number of children, 
jet there are hundreds left who spend 
their whole vacation on sidewalks and 
door-steps, idling away the time dur- 
ing the hot days of summer. 

We did not start the first school. 
Our friends at the north part of the city 
tried the experiment, and found the 
children were not frightened b}' the 
word ' ' school," and were glad to give 
their voluntary attendance. Then we 
gave out word we were to have one 
at the South End. The use of the 
school-building had been given by 
the city, and we put in carpenters' 
benches for the boys at our own ex- 
l>ense. 

Before the opening of the school, 
articles for the sewing department 
had been provided. We did not 
mean that the girls should have only 
I>atchwork and aprons and such pro- 
saic things to work upon, but that 
they should have some fun in their 



sewing. So we bought dolls, and 
cut out dolls' garments, and one doll 
finer and larger than all the others 
was to be given to — whom ? Well I 
that was what our 3'oung people dis- 
cussed at one of the many meetings 
they held previously to the opening 
of the school, while they were making 
their preparations. To give it to the 
best child might encourage envy and 
selfishness ; to have them draw lots 
would be no better way of settling 
the matter ; but to have them take it 
to some sick child in a hospital would 
teach them all thoughtfulness and 
kindness, and that was the plan 
agreed upon. 

Our school was to open a week 
after the regular school term closed, 
so that the children should have their 
street-life long enough to know that 
nothing but play gets to be rather 
stupid. Our teachers were not to be 
taken, as a rule, from those who had 
been teaching all winter. We felt 
we ought to have those who were not 
tired, and also that some besides the 
fortunate applicants should have a 
chance. We had provided for a hun- 
dred children. Would thej' all come ? 
On the first day, when the gates were 
open, there was such a number who 
were anxious to get in, perhaps to 
get "front seats," that they scaled 
the fence, and more teachers had to 
be at once provided before the school 
could be organized. 

Soon the whole school was well 
settled under good management, and 
was carried on for six weeks, closing 
a week before the regular term, that 
the children might have their street- 
life again for a little. During the 
session their attendance was volun- 
tar3% and in the three or four school 
hours just enough discipline was 
maintained to keep good order. The 
little gii'ls talked while they sewed on 
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their dolls' clothes, and cut from pic- 
ture-books, and admired the draw- 
ings which the teacher made on the 
blackboard, telling them stories all 
the while. The boys had a personal 
friendship for the gentleman who 
taught them to make boxes, to whit- 
tle out boats, and to be good-natured 
and patient while they were using 
their new tools so clumsily. They 
all felt as if they were playing school, 
and entered with good zest into the 
game. I think they would have been 
sorry when the last day came, except 
that it brought a sort of a festival 
with it. "Exhibition Day" was 
held, the children speaking pieces 
and singing songs; and then they 
had their treat of ice-cream and cake. 
The quiet order in which they waited 
in their seats until each was served 
in turn was the most satisfactory 
proof of the good behavior they had 
shown through the whole session. 

We shall have our school again 
this year; and some of our neigh- 
bors, having seen the success of our 
experiment, as we learned from our 
friends last year, are to have their 
school, taking up children who were 
beyond our limit. 



BOYS' EVENING CLUB. 
There exists at Elizabeth, N.J., 
an institution known as " The Boys' 
Evening Club," designed to give en- 
tertainment to, and exert a refining 
influence upon, boys whose evening 
life is generally spent upon the street, 
in hanging around the entrances to 
theatres, or in saloons. A companj'' 
of young men and ladies, belonging 
to various churches, formed an asso- 
ciation, and hired a large room in 
the centre of the city. Thej' fitted 
it up with tables, chairs, settees, 
etc. ; hung on the walls a few prints 



cut from the illustrated newspapers, 
and ornamented with borders of 
bright-colored paper; spread vari- 
ous picture-papers, magazines, and 
games on the tables ; placed a piano 
in the corner, and on it a pile of 
" Moody and Sankey " hymn-books, 
and invited the street-boys in to 
enjoy themselves. The janitor is 
armed with police authority to arrest 
any disturbers of the peace, but has 
not found occasion to exercise it. 
All the boys who wish to be enrolled 
as members of the club are furnished 
with tickets of membership, which 
are "punched," conductor-fashion, 
by the janitor at every visit, — a pro- 
cess which adds considerable interest 
to the club in the mind of the boys. 
They read the papers, play games, 
talk together, and form little groups 
around the piano, singing. The best 
part of the work lies in the fact 
that in the club are a dozen young 
ladies, all of good social position, 
each of whom undertakes to give one 
evening in a fortnight to entertain 
the boys, aided by such of her friends 
as she can secure for her evening. 
Thus on every evening from three to 
six 3'oung ladies are present to exert 
their elevating influence upon the 
boys present, and on nearly each 
evening a different company, thus 
giving variety. On the evening when 
we visited the room one young lady 
was sitting at the piano, surrounded 
by ten boj's (some of whose faces 
were clean, at least in spots), and 
all singing vigorously from ' ' Gospel 
Hymns." Another was at a long 
table, where she had provided a num- 
ber of boys with charcoal-craj'on and 
sheets of paper, and was giving a 
simple lesson in drawing, roughly 
from copies. A third was explaining 
to a group of boys the pictures in a 
bound volume. All this was far 
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more direct and more powerful in its 
influence than for these same ladies 
and gentlemen to have contributed 
their money, and employed a " mat- 
ron " or a secretary to do the work. 
The personal contact between the 
parties will do good to both. On 
one evening in each week an enter- 
tainment is given in the waj'^ of an 
address, or an exhibition with magic 
lantern, or service of song, etc. 
The average number of boys, all of 
the order known as "street-boys," 
in attendance each evening is about 
fifty.— J. L. HuBLBUT : " The Study.'' 



THE HILLS OF THE LORD. 

God ploughed one day with an earth- 
quake, 

And drove his filrrows deep I 
The huddling plains upstarted ; 

The hills were all aleapl 

But that is the mountain's secret, 

Age hidden in their breast; 
" God's peace is everlasting," 

Are the dream-words of their rest. 

He hath made them the haunt of beauty, 

The home elect of his grace; 
He spreadeth his mornings on them: 

His sunsets light their face. 

His thunders tread in music 

Of footfalls echoing long. 
And carry majestic greeting 

Around the silent throng. 

His winds bring messages to them, 
Wild storm news from the main: 

They sing it down in the valleys 
In the love-song of the rain. 

Green tribes from far come trooping,^ 

And over the uplands flock: 
He hath woven the zones together 

As a robe for his risen rock. 

They are nurseries ^or young rivera, 

Nests for his flying cloud, 
Homesteads for new-bom races, 

Masterful, free, and proud. 



The people of tired cities 

Come up to their shrines, and pray: 
God freshens again within them 

As he passes by all day. 

And, lol I have caught their secret, 

The beauty deeper than all ! 
This faith, that life's hard moments, 

When the jarring sorrows befall, 

Are but God ploughing his mountains; 

And those mountains yet shall be 
The source of his grace and freshness. 

And his peace everlasting to me. 

W. C. Gannett. 



TWO WAYS OF DOING A THING. 

There are two ways of undertak- 
ing any thing you have in hand. 
You may consider that duty the 
important thing, and j'ourself wholly 
subordinate; or 3'ou may consider 
yourself the important thing, and the 
dut}' subordinate. And real success 
or real failure may be safely prophe- 
sied before 3'ou begin, according as 
you start in the one way or the other. 
Just as Jesus says about the Phari- 
sees, they do their alms with a 
trumpet sounding before them, that 
they may be seen of men. " Well," 
he sa3's, "they have their reward." 
They are seen of men. But the 
alms ? How much good do they do ? 
Oh ! that is a different thing. 

And, on the other hand, the man 
who has a definite purix)se of charit}'^ 
in hand, which he considers supreme, 
and the essential thing in life, that 
man has his reward. The effort is a 
successful one, if he gives his life 
and nothing less, and then it is cer- 
tain to go through. 

And here I say is the Saviour's 
steady direction, which the churches 
and the politicians do but turn to 
ridicule when they put a triple crown 
upon the Pope, and carry him in tri- 
umph, and call him " servant of ser- 
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yants *' still. Jesus means that 3'ou 
shall be a seiTant, be willing to serve, 
and serve. He means that in God's 
work a man must give himself up to 
the work, as we say, very accurately. 
He must give up himself, if he means 
the work to go through. There is 
no half way of doing things in God's 
service. *' Do not put your hand 
to this plough," he says, "and 
turn back. Do not come and follow 
me, and just then remember that 
there is something at home to be 
looked for. Do not try to sei-ve 
God, and to serve any other god 
at the same time. Do not tr}- to 
serve God, for instance, and to be 
advancing your own reputation at 
the same time." Which, in the 
language of our time, means this : 
'' If you think God's work is worth 
doing, then take hold, and do it with 
all jour heart, and all jour mind, 
and all your soul, and all your 
strength, doing it as a servant does, 
because it is his Master's order ; not 
doing it because it is going to help 
you, or to ennoble 3'ou." 

Children see this thing very truly 
and thoroughl3% It is a pity we 
cannot become enough like them to 
enter into their clear view. When 
you have children to train or to 
entertain, if 3'ou are conceited enough 
to think that j'ou can go on with 3'our 
own concerns, and at the same time 
help them along, or serve them, they 
very soon undeceive 3*ou. Give the 
whole or nothing. Give the whole ; 
enter into their life, their motions, 
their wants, and you can turn them 
round 3'our finger. You can work 
your will with them. But it is sim- 
pl3'' because 3'ou first give up 3'our 
own will; and on that condition 
you stooped to conquer, and, till 3'Ott 
stooped, 3'Ou could not conquer. 
The3' were not satisfied with any 



half homage. No: nor was God. 
He gave you those children, not that 
30U should serve them when your 
convenience permitted, but that you 
should give yourself up to them. 

E. E. Hale. 



THE WIDE-AWAKE MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

The Wide-Awake Missionary Cir- 
cle of the South Church is a mis- 
sionar3' societ3' in the largest sense of 
the word. It not only works for 
foreign missions, but for all kinds of 
home missions in all parts of our 
own land. It was commenced ten 
3'ears ago by ten little girls, and 
the3- sent a small sum of mone3' each 
year to the Woman's Board of Mis- 
sions. Three 3'ears ago it was 
greatly enlarged, and during that 
3-ear forty-five bo3's and girls became 
active members. Since that time 
there have been ninet3*-five different 
members, of all ages, from ten to 
twenty-five 3'ears, some leaving town 
each 3'ear, and two have been mar- 
ried. They are not auxiliary to any 
societ3-, but have given laigely, to 
both home and foreign missions, 
through the Woman's Boards of 
each of these grand societies. They 
have studied up the different mis- 
sion-fields at home and abroad, and 
they aim to give intelligently to 
each object as its claims are pre- 
sented to them. 

Two great objects are sought after 
in the work of this society. One is 
to lead each member to give regu- 
larly^ and something of their own^ to 
the Lord. Another is to lead them 
to become personally and intelli- 
gentl3' interested in all the great 
benevolent operations of the da3*, 
and to give to as man3' as possible 
of them. It is also an excellent 
training-school for them, fitting them 
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to take charge of religious and be- 
nevolent meetings, and to let their 
voices be heard in them. 

Look for a moment at the wide 
field with which /they have placed 
themselves in active sj'mpathy in the 
last three years. Away in India, an 
American missionarj', a lad}' ph3'si- 
cian, was attending, during the ter- 
rible famine, hundreds of cases, 
until her strength gave out, and she 
was obliged to return home. All the 
fee she ever asked of these poor, 
suffering people was to tell them of 
Christ, and his love to them. One 
of the natives, who became a Chris- 
tian through her influence, had some 
knowledge of medicine, and he be- 
came her helper. AVhen she was 
obliged to leave her work, he took it 
up, and he is doing great good there 
now. The Wide-A wakes have sup- 
ported him, aud corresponded with 
him for three 3'ears, and the last 
year they have sent him a much 
needed medical journal. They have 
also sent one to the lady phjsician, 
who used to send him hers, until she 
became too sick and poor to take one 
herself. 

At Pastor Schubei-t's school, in 
Austria, where poor girls are trained 
to become Christian teachers, and 
where great sacrifices are made by 
the good pastor and his wife, in 
order to carry on the school, the 
Wide-Awakes have supported one 
Christian girl for three years. Last 
summer they also sent twenty-five 
dollars to the self-denying teachers, 
to give them more comforts in their 
rooms, which had hardly contained 
more than a bed and a chair. 

At Auburndale, in this State, 
where a large-hearted Christian wo- 
man, sister of the Rev. Mr. Harding 
of Longmeadow, has given her life 
and all her living to make a home for 



the children of missionaries, who 
would be otherwise homeless, the 
Wide-Awakes have made them- 
selves felt by sending money for 
some special comforts for those 
children. 

Awaj' off in Nebraska, where the 
terrible snow-storms and blizzards 
often overtake the poorly clad home 
missionary as he takes his long rides 
from one place to another, they have 
sent a buffalo-robe, not only to keep 
his body warm, but to warm his 
heart, by an assurance of their sj-m- 
path}'. Later, when the flood came 
and destrojed his house and the little 
church, and carried off" the whole 
village in which he had lived and 
worked, dnd he and his family were 
only saved by clinging for hours to 
the ridge-pole of a house on a hill, 
they not only helped to fill a box with 
necessaries for the family, but they 
collected and sent sixty dpUars for 
some comforts that could not be sent 
in the box. Every box that has been 
sent to home missionaries by the la- 
dies of the South Church (and they 
have averaged three or four each 
year) has contained from the Wide- 
Awakes either a suit of clothes or 
a dress, with a note, and often a five- 
dollar bill in the pocket, introducing 
themselves, and becoming a house- 
hold word in many families. 

Out in Utah, where one young lady 
— a graduate of Mount Holj'^oke, and 
the only Christian in the place — is 
tiying to enlighten the poor, de- 
graded Mormon children, and teach 
them not only the decencies of life, 
but also the Bible and its truths, the 
Wide-Awakes have also introduced 
themselves. By sending fifty dol- 
lars, they have given to this teacher 
a most eflScient helper in a nice or- 
gan, through which she hopes to win 
the children, not only into the school 
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and Sunday school, but into the fold 
of Christ. 

In the new building at Hampton, 
Va., that has been raised for In- 
dian girls, there is one nice room 
occupied by two of the girls, on the 
outside panel of which is printed 
"Wide- Awake Room," in acknowl- 
edgment of forty-five dollars sent 
to furnish that room. 

Down in Tennessee, where the 
poor whites are even more degraded 
than the slaves were, two young la- 
dies have opened a school, and are 
doing their Master's work for the 
souls and bodies of these people. 
They have been in great need of a 
horse to take them to the widely 
separated poor families, to whom 
they are not only teachers, but doc- 
tors, nurses, comforters, and advi- 
sers, and also to take them to the 
different Sunday schools which they 
have started. Forty dollars have 
been sent to help buy the horse 
(which only cost sixty) , and a grate- 
ful letter comes, telling of the great 
comfort and help they have in " Polly 
Maria Wide- A wake, ' ' — ' ' Polly Ma- 
ria " being the original name. In 
another house out West is a poor boy 
whom their money had sent to a good 
home from the misery and ignorance 
of New York slums. 

And at our own Children's Home, 
on Buckingham Street, on many sul- 
try days the past summer, might 
have been seen from forty to fifty 
bright-faced, eager children, ready 
to take a refreshing ride, given them 
from the '' Wide- Awake Fresh- Air 
Fund." Aid has also been given to 
needy families in our community, so 
that '' charity really begins at home," 
but certainly does not end there. 
Far be it from them to boast of what 
they have done ; but as their older 
friends may sometimes feel that they 



are importuned too often to become 
honorary members by the payment 
of one dollar, or to help fill the Wide- 
Awake mission-jugs, it seems only 
right that all who aid them should 
know how far reaching has been 
their work, and how many hearts 
and homes have been blessed by 
them. — Earnest Worker. 



LEND-A-HAND WORK. 
It is impossible to put into words 
just what this " lend-a-hand " work 
is, though what it means we know. 
In this pretty village it means about 
what it means anywhere else ; and, 
although there is no formal society 
with regular meetings, I think the 
true spirit is felt by very many. 
Quick to catch it were some little 
girls, many of them of German par- 
entage, who belong to Miss W.'s 
Sunday-school class./ These little 
girls are sewing on tfny garments, 
which will rejoice the heart of their 
"adopted babyT^ In one of the 
great New York charitable institu- 
tions these gentle 3*oung teachers 
found a pretty little Italian child of 
three 3'ears, and the class has prom- 
ised to clothe her and '' look after" 
her. They make occasional visits to 
the city, and take toys, fruit, etc., to 
their little proteg4e. These children 
live among factories, and have few 
glimpses of a different life. Then 
there are the " Clover Leaves." 
These little hands gathered and tied 
up the sweet wild and garden flowers 
last summer, and sent them to the 
New York Flower Mission for distri- 
bution. They signed a pledge before 
joining the society, promising to 
"look up "and "out" and "for- 
ward," and to be truthful, kind, and 
hopeful, and never ashamed of their 
badge. When the cold days came, 
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the same little fingers worked busily 
with colored muslin; and nearl^^ 
hundred bright scrap-books were sent 
at Christmas time to the sick children 
in hospitals and tenement houses, be- 
sides a lot of-^eens, and some nice 
fruit and toys. / Several bojs, last 
summer, of'tEeii- own accord, got up 
a ''menagerie" in a barn, where 
pet dogs, cats, squirrels, and rabbits 
were exhibited, and goat-rides were 
given on payment of a few cents. 
The proceeds were handed to the 
ladies in charge of the Clover Leaf 
Society, and at different times fresh 
fruit was bought to send with the 
flowers to the sick. 

At Christmas time many " lent a 
hand," and packed large boxes of 
nice things for the Emigrants' Hospi- 
tal, Ward's Island. A number of 
young German girls in Miss C.'s 
Bible class, at a mission church sev- 
eral miles distant, gave many a pret- 
ty gift to go with the general fund. 
Among them a young dressmaker 
prepared enough little cheap gifts to 
make every child in this Emigrant 
Hospital happy. How bright her 
Christmas must have been ! 

Have you all heard of the Shut- 
in Society? If you have, I will 
leave some of you to give an account 
of it. I have the secretary-' s address 
in my portfolio. Every winter, to- 
wards holiday time, a large package 
of beautiful French and German 
cards comes to me all the way from 
Bale, where are two American ladies, 
who never forgot these pretty tokens 
of their sympathy with the Flower 
Mission Chiistmas work in New York 
City. 

A reading-class was formed last 
winter for general literature, and 
"Ten Times One" was read aloud 
first hy way of a start in the right 
direction. 



A brave little woman will soon sail 
for China, sent by the Episcopal 
Board of Missions, and her work is 
going to be hard. She is to take 
charge of a large hospital in Wa- 
chang, and in her trunk will be a 
copy of '' Ten Times One," and the 
four mottoes. Do you not think one 
or two of those far-away brothers and 
sisters may catch the meaning of it 
all? And shall not we, who live in 
this dear, freer, liberal-minded nation, 
be encouraged to go forward now 
that we have begun? 

S. H. G. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
SANITARY AND RURAL IM- 
PROVEMENT. 

Objects: To establish local soci- 
eties for sanitary and rural improve- 
ment ; the issuing of tracts, and other 
publications, as means of popular 
enlightenment ; and the holding of 
annual conventions for discussion 
and conference. 

Office of the Association, No. 199 
Pearl Street (Hanover Square) , New 
York. 

This association proposes to issue 
a small monthly journal adapted to 
householders ; circulation to be ob- 
tained through the various village 
improvement societies throughout 
the country. It is thought that a 
paper of this kind would stimulate 
the members in their work, supply 
valuable practical information, and 
also interest the general public, and 
increase the number and strength of 
these societies. 

The paper will be small for econo- 
my's sake, and can be issued at a 
cost of twenty dollars per thousand 
copies, or fifty cents for single j'earl}' 
subscriptions. Improvement soci- 
eties might be organized in every 
town and village throughout the 
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country, and the extension of such 
organizations would be a powerful 
£EU3tor towaid sanitary progress. 



People are not worn out by work : 
they are worn out by labor. Work 
is the application of spiritual power 
to material results. Spiiit is never 
tired. 

E. E. H. 



SPANISH PROVERB. 
In trouble, to be troubled, 
Is to have the trouble doubled. 

Though I walk in the midst of 
trouble, Thou wilt revive me. 
Let not 3^our heart he troubled. 



SoMETHiNO, my God, for thee! 

Something for thee I 
That each day's setting sun may bring 
Some penitential offering. 
In thy dear name some kindness done, 
To thy dear love some wanderer won, 
Some trial meekly borne for thee, 

Dear Lord, for thee. 

Something, my God, for thee I 

Something for thee ! 
Uplifted eyes, undimmed by tears. 
Uplifted faith, unstained by fears, 
Hailing each joy as light from thee. 

Dear Lord, from thee. 

Something, my God, for thee! 

Something for thee! 
For the great love that thou hast given. 
For the dear hope of thee and heaven. 
My soul her first allegiance brings, 
And upward plumes her heavenward 
wings, 

Nearer to thee. 



TEN TIMESONE IS TEN. 

BY EDWARD E. HALE. 

A new edition in Two Parts. 
Part First, The Story. 

Part Second. A Sketch uf Harry Wadsworth* 
and a History of the Harry Wadsworth Clubs. 

HARRY WADSWORTH'S MOTTO. 
" To look up and not down ; 
To look foward and not back; 
To look out and not in ; and 
To lend a hand." 
" The four rules are over my writine-desk and in 
my heart. Every school boy and girl of age to 
understand it should have tms story, and, if I was 
rich enough, should have iW— Extract from a 
letter by an unknown correspondent. 

Idmo. Bound in cloth. Price $1.00. 
B0BEBT8 BBOTHEBS, PnUishen, Boston. 



TEMPERANCE CHRISTIKIliS STORY. 

OUR NEW CRUSADE. 

A VHRISTMA8 8T0BT. 

By E. £. HAIiE. 

Published by ROBERTS BROTHERS, 

289 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 

SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL. 
Library copies, $1.00. Paper copies, 60 cents. 



This is No. a of the " Ten Times Onb is Ten* 
Series. Price $i.oo. 



VOLUME I. 

OIKCUIiAKS OF TEN TIMES ONB. 
The Welcome and Correspondence Club 
can furnish bound volumes of Volume L 
at sixty cents a volume. 

The Circulars are stereotyped, and any 
article needed can be reproduced sepa- 
rately. Address 
39 HIGHLAND ST., BOXBUBY, Mass. 



LEONAED & HOWLAND, 

No. 39 HIGHLAND STREET, 

ROXBURY, MASS., 
FURNISH THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 



Legion Badges and Pledge Cards MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY, 



May be obtained by addressing 

JOHN STEVENS, 

805 Broadway, New York City. 

Price of Badges, 15 cts. each. 

Price of Cards, 3 cts. each. 



VISIT TO SYBARIS. 

By E. E. HALE. 
Each volume U sent by mail for tvoenty-Jtoe eenU, 
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Look up and not down ; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in ; 
Lend a band. 



BOSTOK.] 



CIRCULAKS TO HEADS OF CLUBS. 



[Oct., Nov., 1883. 



TO PRESIDENTS OR SECRETARIES. 

These circulars are issued by the 
Welcome and Correspondence Club, 
39 Highland Street, Roxbury, Mass., 
under an agreement made by the 
heads of clubs who met at Chau- 
tauqua in July, 1881. 

In future they will be sent only to 
those Look-up Legions and Clubs 
which express a desire to receive 
them. 

The subscription is fifty cents for 
one year's issue of about seventy- 
five pages. 

The Welcome and Correspondence 
Club has determined with some hesi- 
tation to continue these Circulars for 
a second year. 

1 . It is very certain that somebody 
wants to read the Circulars, or to give 
them to somebody else. 

For our editions of them disap- 
pear; and in some cases we have 
printed two or three editions of the 
same number. 

2. On the other hand, it is equally 
certain that most of the people who 
read them do not care to pay for 
them. 

We constantly receive and honor 
requests for copies from people who 
live in worlds in which money and 
postage-stamps are unknown. 

Balancing these two truths against 



each other the club gives its readers 
the benefit of the doubt. 

We shall continue the Circulars 
another year, but with some enlarge- 
ment of their plan. 

It is supposed that Vol. I. contains 
as much as is needed of the details 
of the first organization of clubs. 

It will be easy to refer to them if 
correspondents need instruction. 

By restricting the space given to 
such details we hope to be able 
to give condensed accounts of such 
practical systems of charity or be- 
nevolence as may seem to be worthy 
of imitation or study. 

In America and in Europe the 
Church of Christ discovers every day 
new methods of activity, which are 
real signs of the times, and suggest 
to those who want to " lend a hand " 
new waj's in which they can serve. 

We will do om' best to describe 
these for the use of the clubs ; and 
we beg from all the clubs their ac- 
tive co-operation. 



DOM BOSCO. 
Under this pet name an Italian 
priest is called in Turin, who, hav- 
ing set on foot fort}^ years ago a mis- 
sion for the care of orphan boys in 
that city, has seen his plans for or- 
phans so taken up, and carried out, 
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in different parts of the world, that 
more than one hundred and fift}'- 
thousand orphans have been edu- 
cated in them. Six thousand Catho- 
lic priests have graduated from these 
institutions. 

It is said that one day Dom Bosco 
stood on a mound in an open field, 
and said to some little orphans, 
"Sing to the praise of God, my 
boys, and one day there shall be a 
beautiful church here, where you 
shall come and sing again." In that 
spot now stands the church of St. 
Francis de Sales, which takes charge 
of more than twelve hundred chil- 
di'en. 

Dom Bosco is a great favorite in 
Turin ; and they tell man}^ stories, 
some funn}', and some perhaps exag- 
gerated, of his persistency^ in his work. 

A little boy named Barthelemy 
Sirelli suggested it. He was a street' 
vagabond in Turin. One day he 
strolled into the church, and it hap- 
pened that the sacristan wanted a 
choir-boy for some part of the service, 
I know not what. He caught the lit- 
tle Barthelem}^, and told him that he 
must take it ; and, when the poor 
child cried, he boxed his ears. 

Barthelemy made so much noise 
that Dom Bosco came out to see what 
the matter was. 

The boy said that he had refused 
to do as he was bidden because he 
knew nothing of religion or its ser- 
vices. So Dom Bosco took him, and 
began to teach him. The next day 
the boy brought in a comrade, and 
this was the real beginning of his 
orphancy. 

So many boys came together at 
Dom Bosco 's lodgings that he was 
turned out ; but a great ladj' gave him 
the use of a " pigeon-house,*' where 
for a while he lived with his boys. 

But the neighbors there were Tiot 



pleased with such a concourse of 
vagabonds, and turned them out 
again. It was now a family of three 
hundred children, and I suppose peo- 
ple found them noisy. They said 
that when three hundred children 
were singing together the neighbor- 
hood was disturbed. Even the rector 
of the church of St. Peter-en-Liena 
complained that they made too much 
noise. 

Then was it that Dom Bosco 
marched out of town with them, 
stood on the little mound, and told 
them to sing, and said, ""We will 
have a church of our own on this 
place." 

At this worst juncture a gentle- 
man came to him, and said, " I have 
a great open shed where your boys 
may meet. You cannot go in with- 
out stooping, but it will shelter them." 

"That is nothing," said Dom 
Bosco. " We will dig the floor down 
a little. When the archbishop comes 
to see us he may have to take off his 
mitre ; but my boys can run out and 
in . " So he quartered seven hundred 
boys in this shed. 

One da}^ Dom Bosco went to preach 
to bad boys in prison. When he 
came out he said to the prison-keeper 
that he should like to take these boys 
on an excursion into the country. 

" Do 3'ou think," said the officer, 
" that the army has nothing to do 
but to march children round? " — " I 
said nothing of soldiers," said Dom 
Bosco. " I will be responsible for 
their return." 

He was so well known that the 
prime minister Ratazzi gave permis- 
sion. When the day came, he took 
out three hundred and fifty of these 
little criminals, and led them five 
leagues from Turin. They seemed 
to make it their first care to save him 
trouble. When they saw that he was 
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tired they took on their own shoul- 
ders the provisions for the picnic, 
which were carried by an ass, so that 
Dom Bosco might ride ; and at night 
he brought them all back to i^rison. 
Not one of them had run away. 

The life of Dom Bosco has been 
written by Dr. Charles d'Espiney. 
It is from this life that I take these 
anecdotes. E. E. Hale. 



"THE FLOWERETS.'' 

Many a sick-room in Harlem has 
been made bright and happy b}^ the 
gift of a basket of beautiful flowers 
coming in a mj^sterious wa^^ from 
some unknown source, bearing only 
a card marked "The Flowerets." 
More than once it might have been 
called "from the angels," so blessed 
has been its influence. It is sweet 
to be remembered in our times of 
trial. It somehow makes us feel 
that others are helping us bear our 
burdens. It was a beautiful thought 
on the part of a number of 3'oung 
girls in the St. James Sunday school 
to save a part of their money each 
week, and with the gifts of their 
friends to use it to purchase flowers 
for the pulpit, and to send them at 
the close of the day to some sick 
room. They also send flowers to 
sick children through the week, and 
visit them when it is proper to do so. 
Some of the friends will remember 
the children's fair last winter in the 
church parlor. This was " The 
Flowerets" fair; and we may not 
further mention their names. The}'' 
do not seek for honor from men but 
to do their blessed Master's work. 

In addition to the pulpit flowers 
they have sent other gifts to cheer 
the sick and suflering. Charity has 
been dispensed to more than one 



family in the way of Christmas din* 
ners, coal, clothing, and other sub' 
stantial gifts. 

Thus these "young girls are try- 
ing to lend a hand," and they count 
themselves as one of the " Ten times 
one" clubs. There are eight mem- 
bers at the present time belonging to 
diflerent classes in the Sunday school, 
but united in this beautiful work. 
There is room for other clubs who 
wish to do good. — St. James Metho- 
dist Episcopal Sunday School^ Madi- 
son Avenue and 126th Street, New 
York City. 



EACH FOR ALL, AND ALL FOR 
EACH. 

The greatest vantage for humanity 

Is this, that each does every thing for all, 

And each in turn receives all from the 

same. 
How little one contributes to the whole, 
How much, however, one receives from 

all! 
How true a guard humanity to each, 
How little more is needed after all 
For concord, bliss, and peace, and the 

unmarred 
Freedom of all men, than the will of all; 
To seek with life itself the good of each I 
*Tis with the slightest means God will 

effect 
The greatest purposes, — but through the 

greatest 
Of sentiments, through the divinest, 

Love. 
Fbom the Layman's Bbeviaby. 



KEEP THE BODY UNDER. 

The first load we have to take up 
and carry is the body. It is also 
the first captive to be reduced and 
trained to servitude. Our bodily 
powers and impulses therefore offer a 
constant subject for the will to prac- 
tise upon . "I keep my body under, ' ' 
says Paul. The spirit is the rightful 
master of the flesh ; but such mas- 
tery can only be gained and held by 
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habitual use of the will. Tlie senses 
are to be guided to their proper uses ; 
the hands are to be taught a thou- 
sand forms of service ; the ap[)etites 
and propensities are to be held within 
proper limits ; the sluggish frame is 
to be kept up to its dailj' tasks. A 
large part of whatever wisdom and 
virtue we possess must go to the 
management of the body ; and if we 
fail in this life is a failure. Every 
morning before we rise, the bod\' will 
begin to hang back and beg off from 
its duties ; eveiy day it will put in a 
plea for some weakening indulgence, 
or impel the spirit to some disorderly 
action. If reason is silent, or if the 
will is weak, all government will be 
prostrate, and this blind slave will be 
a blind master. 

" If ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die. But we are not debtors to the 
flesh, to live after the flesh." The 
ruling power belongs to the higher 
nature. 

It is well to learn early not to pay 
too much attention to our physical 
moods and tenses. The habit of 
doing our work, whether we '* feel 
like it " or not, is better than a for- 
tune. Many a weakly invalid, being 
strong in spirit, proves more efficient 
than the man or woman in full 
health, but of undisciplined will. 
Many a brave soldier, faint with loss 
of blood, has gone through the bat- 
tle, or dragged himself in safety from 
the field when another would have 
lain down and died of the same 
wound. Manj^ a woman, courageous 
with faith and love, has passed 
through bodilj' martyrdom, and spent 
painful years in gracious ministrj^ to 
others, when another would have been 
a bed-ridden burden. Almost every 
week I hear of some patient, uncom- 
plaining toiler who drags about a 
weary body, and somehow manages 



to get and give more cheer than be- 
longs to the lot of those who selfishly 
nurse their lesser miseries. It is 
energ}' of spirit, it is the mind's long 
mastery over the body, that enables 
the sufferer to say, — 

" These withered hands are weak, ^ 
But they shall do my bidding tbongh 

8o frail ; 
These lips are thin and white, but shall 

not fail 
The appointed words to speak. " 

There come emei^encies in the life 
of ever}' one of us when we covet this 
power ; but it is still more important 
for common and ever}- day uses. 

Chas. G. AifES. 



INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

"We visited with great interest many 
workshops abroad, always finding 
where most was done for the emploj'ed 
there most also was done for the 
employer. In the large engineering 
works of Messrs. Tangze in Birming- 
ham, with two thousand men, lec- 
tures are given twice a week during 
the dinner-hours on political or gen- 
eral subjects, the men often suggest- 
ing the topics. Evening classes are 
held, a library provided, and a visi- 
tor for the sick. Breakfasts and 
dinners are furnished, the latter cost- 
ing from twelve to sixteen cents. It 
is a comfort to see the men eating 
this rather than a cold dinner fVom a 
tin pail. Perry & Co., penmakers, 
have a dining-hall, with complete 
kitchen apparatus. They loaned the 
committee having it in charge suffi- 
cient mone}^ to purchase food at the 
start. The firm also fitted up a 
theatre, and purchased a lantern for 
dissolving views. Several firms have 
bought brass instruments for the 
bands organized among the men 
Cadbury Brothers, in their large 
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cocoa- works, are doing much for 
their employees. The wife of the 
leading minister of Birmingham gives 
most interesting health lectures to the 
wives of workingmen. Three firms in 
Manchester have institutes attached 
to their works. Others every pay- 
day give each of their three or four 
thousand men a paper or magazine. 
'Penny biographies and histories are 
scattered widel}'. Rev. H. R. Haw- 
eis, the well-known author, has been 
an ardent promoter of this. The 
man who works ten or twelve hours 
a da}' has no time for two-volume 
novels or six-vr^lume histories. The 
man or woman with leisure owes it 
to humanity that he or she use it for 
those who are obliged to toil. In 
the immense dr}- soap-works of Hud- 
son & Co. at Liverpool and London 
cocoa-rooms are provided, where 
cocoa or tea w. served at a cent a 
cup, a bun at ihe same price, with 
jam, meat, etc., at low rates. The 
profits made on the refreshments are 
distributed by a committee of the 
work-people as they see fit. At the 
end of these rooms there is a stage 
for concerts, private theatricals, or 
bowling. A piano is also furnished. 
De La Rue & Co., printers and lithog- 
raphers, some thirty years ago or- 
ganized a factory tea society, to give 
tea with the evening meal at five 
o'clock dailj', with tea and sugar to 
be taken home on Friday evenings. 
These, being purchased at wholesale, 
were sold to the workmen at a fair 
profit, and the mone}^ put aside for 
their Provident Fund. Last )'ear 
the profits were twenty-five thousand 
dollars. More than twenty- seven 
thousand gallons of tea were sent in 
hot cans to the workmen. They pay 
weeklj'' at the rate of two cents a 
pint. The fund is used in sickness 
or deSth. James Senilton & Sons, 



near Dundee, employ about five hun- 
dred persons in weaving. They pro- 
vide a piano and harmonium in a hall 
accommodating six hundred, used as 
a schoolroom during the day, and for 
classes and lectures in the evening. 
They pay a librarian to take charge 
of a good librar}'. Samuel Morley, 
M.P., a man of great wealth and 
great charities, is at the head of the 
Provident Society among his men. 
In a letter he says, " In a large 
number of cases libraries with read- 
ing-rooms have been established by 
firms for their young men, and these 
are well used and appreciated. The 
best way to promote benefit and pro- 
vident societies is, I believe, to sec- 
ond the efforts made by the men 
themselves." — From Mrs. Bolton. 
Beport at Saratoga, 



THE TEMPTER AND THE WORKER 

" Rest thou here, the sun is mounting ; 

Of sweet waters thou may'st quaff; 
Bright birds warble past thy counting; 

Countless lilies lean and laugh." 

" Nay, I own thy picture charming, 

But I see the world below, 
With its tribes and peoples swarming, 

Needing help, and I must go." 

" Thou hast worked, and thou art weary, 
*Tis so fair, this world of ours, — 

Love so sweet and work so dreary, — 
Come, enjoy the golden hours." 

" Nay, I love this ceaseless labor. 
Treason 'twere to rest and rust; 

See my burdened, blinded neighbor: 
I can help him, and I must." 

Through the mom the voice went ringing, 
And the tempter slunk aside; 

Fountains sparkled, birds were singing, 
Pleasure's world seemed glorified. 

But a brighter light was streaming 
On the worker's steadfast way, — 

'Twas the smile of God out-gleaming 
From the future on to-day. 

Mbs. Kate U. Clabk. 
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STUDY AT HOME. 

The society to encourage study 
at home has now been in existence 
ten years.' Its purpose is to in- 
duce young ladies to form the habit 
of devoting some part of every 
day to study of a systematic and 
thorough kind. To carry out this 
object courses of reading and plans 
of work are arranged, from which 
the students can select one or more 
according to their taste and leisure. 
There are six different departments ; 
viz., history, science, art, German, 
French, and English literature. All 
these departments have their minor 
divisions, — history, for example, be- 
ing divided into ancient, mediaeval, 
modern European, American his- 
tory, and a course of general history 
for advanced students. Competent 
superintendents are at the head of 
these various departments, and have 
to assist them a staff of lady cor- 
respondents, among whom is divided 
the work of the society. The stu- 
dents must be at least seventeen 
years old, and on entering the soci- 
ety pay a fee of three dollars to 
meet expenses of printing, postage, 
etc. Books are furnished them, if 
necessary, from the library of the 
societ}' in Boston, at the rate of one 
cent a day and postage returning. 

A student having selected her 
particular branch of study is as- 
signed to a correspondent in that 
department, to whom she is expected 
to write at stated intervals every 
month, reporting her progress, and 
sending the memory notes that she 
is required to make on the book that 
she is reading. From time to time 
she will be asked to write an ab- 
stract, or answer examination ques- 
tions, on honor, without referring 
to books, all for the purpose simply 
of securing her grasp of contents of 



the book she reads, and fixing in her 
memory the important facts. 

The object is not to assist the 
wealthy classes onl}-, but to inter- 
est all classes, for all are liable to 
the consciousness of a deficiency, 
general or special, in their edu- 
cation; and all may feel the need 
of encouragement to overcome some 
obstacle, it may be in want of oppor- 
tunity, or it may be in lack of 
energy, to use existing opportuni- 
ties. 

Those who seem most grateful for 
assistance are the students who live 
in remote and secluded districts, 
who without the aid of the society 
would be unable to obtain the re- 
quisite books for study. A very 
intelligent student, in her first letter 
to the head of the section she enter- 
ed, described her situation thus: 
" We have no public library in our 
neighborhood. Indeed, I question 
whether it would be possible to find 
any one in the vicinity who has the 
slightest idea of what such an insti- 
tution is. I do not remember to 
have seen a book — Bible, school- 
books, and photograph albums ex- 
cepted — in any of the houses where 
I have been. This is what makes 
me particularly anxious to embrace 
the opportunities afforded by your 
society. I feel that I am in great 
danger of losing the small advance 
in study that I have made. This is 
the more to be regretted in my case, 
as I have little children who will 
probably depend for their educa- 
tion to a large extent at least on 
their mother." This is no strangely 
exceptional case ; for our experi- 
ence makes us acquainted with many 
such. 

The society has numbered in the 
past year six hundred and sixty- 
seven members, with a staff of one 
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hundred and eighty-eight teachers; 
and besides its students in the 
United States, including the West- 
ern States and Territories, it num- 
bers thirteen in Canada, and one in 
South Africa. 

All communications for further 
information should be addressed to 
Miss A. E. Ticknor, No. 9 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 



LAURA'S SISTER 

Some weeks ago we opened a free 
cooking-school for girls in a school- 
house on Phillips Street for Saturday 
mornings. Over two hundred girls 
presented themselves the first Sat- 
urdaj^ and a few boys, and we had 
seats for not more than three dozen. 
So we had to begin by sending away 
the boj's and the 3'ouuger giiis, and 
announced that only the girls over 
twelve could sta}' . This left as many 
as a hundred and fifty ; and we had 
some diflSculty in arranging places 
for all these, as so many had to 
stand. As I was moving about the 
room, trying to arrange matters, I 
kept meeting with a small colored 
girl, who certainly must have been 
under ten years old. 

" How old are 3'ou ? " I would ask. 
"Nine years old.'' — "Oh, then I 
am afraid we can't keep you. Only 
the girls that are over twelve can 
stay." — "But I am Laura's sis- 
ter!" 

Now Laura was a nice looking col- 
ored girl of about sixteen, who had 
been especially recommended to us 
because her mother wanted her to 
have some special instruction in cook- 
ing, as she was to go out to ser\ice. 
So I told the little girl, if she would 
bo quiet and stand by Laura, she 
might stay. 



But very soon after I met a little 
colored girl in another part of the 
room. "How old are 3'ou?" I 
asked, she looked so small. — " Oh, 
I am nine 3'ears old." — "Then I 
am afraid you can't stay," I replied : 
" there are so many older." — " But 
I am Laura's sister," she answered: 
" you said I might stay." So I sent 
her back to stand near Laura. 

But all through this morning 
Laura's sister kept turning up in dif- 
ferent parts of the room, and was 
brought to me by one and another, 
because she was " only nine years 
old," and " ought we not to send 
her home?" 

So we learned to know Laura's lit- 
tle sister. And when, some weeks 
after, we learned she was quite sick 
and suflTering pain, we all felt very 
sorrj" ; and if we had any nice beef 
tea, or rice broth, or an^^ thing suita- 
ble for a sick child, we would send 
it to Laura's sister. And one day 
Laura asked me if I would not go 
and see her sister. I couldn't go 
that day; but the next Saturday, 
when Laura was not at the class, I 
got one of the girls to show me the 
way to Laura's house, which was not 
very far off. We had to go up some 
narrow steps leading between some 
houses that fronted on the street, 
and went into the door at the head 
of the steps, and through a little 
enby, to the room. It was a room 
where all the family lived, — mother 
and father and three children. No 
separate bedrooms, no nursery, no 
dining-room, no parlor, no up-stairs 
and down, no plaj'-room, no deep 
closets to hide in. But the bed took 
up about a quarter of the room, and 
there was a cradle for the baby sis- 
ter, and the stove was covered with 
hot irons : for the mother had to do 
her washing and ironing in the same 
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room; and on the further side of 
the bed lay Laura's sister, the little 
sick Minnie. Iler leg was swollen 
and painful, so that she could not be 
moved, and there she had been lying 
for three weeks. As I stood there 
I thought of the Wadsworth Club, 
and wondered what the girls of the 
club would do for the little sick girl. 
Perhaps they would send her books 
or pictures to look at to amuse her. 
But, if it was so dark there, how 
could she 9ee the pictures, and how 
could she hold the books? And I 
went away thinking, and wondering 
what could be done. And I thought 
about the Children's Hospital, which 
was moved the last 3'ear into a new 
place, where there is fresh air, and 
every care taken of the patients. 
And I wrote to a kind lad}' who is 
one of the vice-presidents to tell 
her about Laura's sister, and how 
she needed such care. I didn't know 
but I should have to write to a board 
of trustees, and it would take a 
great while to get her there. But 
the y&Yy next morning came an ans- 
wer saying, ' ' If the little girl is 
under twelve 3'ears of age, 3'ou have 
only to send her there ! ' ' For once 
it was an advantage to Laura's sis- 
ter that she was not twelve years 
old. So that afternoon I saw the 
doctor of the hospital, who advised 
me to ask for an ambulance from 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
And I went that afternoon to the 
Massachusetts Hospital, and Doctor 
Whittemore said their ambulance 
should come for the little girl when- 
ever it was desired, with two men 
to lift her. And I went to see Mrs. 
Ruffin, who knew about Laura's fam- 
ily, and I found Laura's mother at 
work at her house ; and the mother 
saw the doctor who had been to visit 
the little girl, and he said "to go to 



the Children's Hospital would be the 
very best thing for her." So the 
next day at twelve the ambulance 
went for her. This, you know, is a 
carnage with a mattress in it, where 
a sick person can lie down, and can 
be easily lifted into; and it moves 
without as much jolting as a common 
carriage. And that afternoon I went 
up to see Laura's sister. And up 
through clear, airy halls, I went into 
a large, cheerful room; and here 
were eight or ten cribs, and sick chil- 
dren lying in them, or one or two sit- 
ting up with golden hair and blue 
eyes. And on one of the beds lay 
Laura's sister, looking so comforta- 
ble, with a toy in her hand. For a 
box of toys had been sent that after- 
noon for the children, and each had 
been given one or two of the toys. 
And when I asked Minnie some ques- 
tions she said, " The kind lad}' lifts 
me up without hurting me, and she 
puts something nice on my back that 
takes away the pain;" and she 
looked so happy, that I have thought 
ever since of it, and what a blessing 
it is that there is such a place for a 
poor sick child. The nurse who took 
me to the room had such a bright, 
happy face, too. It seemed as if it 
must make the children well mereh* 
to look at her, and have her laugh 
and smile at them. 

It seems to me this is better than 
some of the fairy tales we read, that 
a little sick girl can be transported 
out of her close room, where her 
mother must work so hard she can- 
not stop to answer her, or give her 
comforts. The little girl is taken 
into the ambulance like an Alad- 
din's carpet, into the large, airy 
rooms, where are kind, cheerful faces, 
and the best care, — away from her 
mother, alas! who must work still; 
but the mother is glad to think of 
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Minnie in comfort, and we hope she 
will be well soon to go back and help 
her mother. 



A WADSWORTH CLUB OF GIRLS. 

The members of the Wadsworth 
Club thought you would be interested 
to know what we have been doing 
since you left us. 

rWe have met every two weeks, and 
dressed a number of dolls which we 
have carried to some of the poor sick 
children in the hospital. ; 

We have also been hxxsy in rehears- 
ing a dialogue, which took place last 
evening in the vestry of the church. 

We invited the orphan children 
that come to our church, and a few of 
our friends. 

In the afternoon we had the or- 
phans, and plu3'ed games with them. 

We supposed this to be our last 
meeting; but Mrs. Andrews wished 
us to fix some work for the vacation 
school : so we shall meet Thursday 
for that purpose. — Secretary of the 
Wudstoorth Club. 



THE NEED OF REST. 

" Men work from sun to sun, but 
woman's work is never done,*' is 
accepted by us without a murmur, 
as though it had come from within 
the lids of the Bible instead of being 
as it is merely a "rhythmical state- 
ment by some acute observer of a 
self-evident fact. . . . Every wo- 
man should make it an inflexible law 
of life to lie down in the middle of 
the daj- for at least fifteen minutes, 
closing the eyes, and shutting off as 
far as possible all anxious thought. 
. . . Many of the most distressing 
83'mptoms attending dyspepsia have 
been alleviated by a faithful observ- 



ance of this fifteen minutes' rest in 
the horizontal position before din- 
ner. . . . 

"Even though our little world 
seems all wrong at times, the children 
peevish, the home-cares overpower- 
ing, the societ}' officers incapable or in- 
different, and friends seem to have 
forgotten us, all will soon be righted 
if we ' go apart, and rest a while.' 
When the body has been rested, and 
fatigue no longer oppresses our sen- 
ses, the spirit hears the knocking at 
the door, and we hear the voice of 
our dear Lord, and let him in, and 
feast with him. ' There remaineth 
therefore a rest to the people of 
God.' ' Let us therefore fear, lest, 
a promise being left us of entering 
into his rest, any of 3'ou should seem 
to come short of it.* " — Mrs. Mart 
Weeks Burnett, M.D., in the Union 
Signal. 



POPULAR INSTRUCTION. 

Each large city can do at least 
what has been done by the business 
firms of Cleveland, 0., in its educa- 
tional bureau during the past two 
3'ears. Mr. C. E. Bolton, after sev- 
eral trips abroad, determined to en- 
list the city in more general education 
for the working- people. 

For six weeks, each noon and 
night, he visited nearly every mill 
and factory among our two hundred 
thousand people, and, with the hearty 
concurrence of employees, gathered 
the men around him for ten minutes, 
speaking from box, counter, or anvil. 
Twelve entertainments were offered 
them for one dollar (eight cents 
each) , with the gift each time of a 
condensed graphic book of forty 
pages. Over four thousand took 
course tickets, among them four hun- 
dred teachers in the public schools. 
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Fortunateh' a wealthy and generous 
man, Mr. W. H. Doan, had built a 
plain tabernacle for the use of the 
people; and this was packed every 
Saturday evening, hundreds going 
away unable to gain admittance. 
Afler a half-hour concert by a trained 
orchestra, the people stood for five 
minutes, and then listened to a lec- 
ture by Beechcr, Gough, Tourgee, 
Joseph Cook, and others. The books 
were on astronomy, geology, histories 
of England, France, or the United 
States; health, manners, etc. Crowds 
came in from the suburbs. One man 
who had walked six miles only to 
find the doors closed said, " I don^t 
mind the loss of the lecture so much 
if I can only have the book sent 
me ; ' ' and he left two cents with a 
stranger for postage. On the last 
night, which is made a special occa- 
sion, the tabernacle being trimmed 
with flags and flowers, little tickets 
called "red options" ar^ sold for 
twenty-five cents, transferable some 
months later for a regular ticket. 
One sick workman, out of money, 
offered to give his note for the twenty- 
five cents, because he could not bear 
to lose the lectures. The second 
year twenty entertainments were 
given for one dollar and a half; ten 
indoor lectures, preceded not onl}- by 
a concert, but by a half-hour prelude 
on the eye, architecture, glaciers, or 
other useful subjects, often illus- 
trated ; and ten outdoor concerts on 
the public square, under an electric 
light of thirty-two thousand candle- 
power. The people therefore had 
concerts, preludes, and lectures in 
winter, and also in summer, with 
nearly five million pages in the books, 
for seven and one-half cents each 
evening. After paying all expenses 
one thousand dollars were put in the 
bank the first 3'ear, and over twice 



that amount the second to be used, 
it is hoped, toward a people's col- 
lege, — a large public building, with 
hall, art-galler}*, and institute where 
drawing, wood-car\ing, telegraph}^ 
etc., may be learned, and man}" of 
the things made or grown in Ohio 
exhibited. This self-supporting edu- 
cational bureau is upheld by a com- 
mittee of one from each of the leading 
firms of the cit}'. The president, 
Gen. M. D. Leggett, is also presi- 
dent of the Brush Electric Company, 
lion. John Eaton, commissioner of 
education, who, as well as the press, 
has given the plan his hearty com- 
mendation, opens the course the com- 
ing winter. Last jear a debate on 
free trade versus protection by Pro- 
fessors Sumner of Yale College and 
Denslow of Chicago drew an im- 
mense audience. This winter woman 
suffrage will be debated. A course 
of lectures on cooking will be opened 
to the wives of ticket- holders. Over 
two hundred letters of inquiry have 
been received from cities and firms, 
showing that there is deep interest in 
whatever elevates the people. Does 
the work pay? Ask anybody' who 
has watched the four thousand eager 
faces as the}' listen to every word of 
the speaker, or carefully read the 
little books, having them bound at 
the close of the season for twenty- 
five cents each. Ask those who work 
sixty hours a week by a heated fur- 
nace or an oil-tank, eating a cold 
dinner, and going wearily home by 
gaslight. — From the Report of Mrs. 
Bolton at the SocicU Science Con- 
gress at Saratoga. 



TEACH THEM TO BE POLITE. 

Train your children to be polite at 
home, and 3'ou will never have cause 
to blush at their rudeness abroad. 
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The rosy-cheeked boy and girl and 
a strong and \'igorous young man 
who sit in their comfortable seats 
in crowded cars, while gray-haired 
grandfathers and grandmothers tug 
at the straps, are poor commenta- 
lios on home-training. Nothing is 
cheaper than politeness, and nothing 
pays better. It should be taught, 
not because it paj^s, but from princi- 
ple. The 3'oung man who is negli- 
gent to his mother and sister at 
home, or the sister who is selfish or 
unthoughtful, will be no blessing to 
any other home into which the}' are 
ingrafted, until they ''unlearn what 
they have learned amiss." This is 
often difficult and annoying, and 
robs life of its sweetest hours and 
richest gifts. Train jour children 
in politeness and unselfishness in 
all little things, and the greater will 
come without effort. 



A FRIENDS' MEETING. 

Hark! some one speaks. It is 
one of the elders beneath the narrow 
window. "'They who wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength ' 
— they who wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength. I am glad, 
my friends, that there is still a com- 
panj' of those who are willing to 
wait upon the Lord, although in 
silence, knowing that he will renew 
their strength. I am glad that in 
this time, when there are so many 
voices and so many men who oppose 
him and his people, there is still a 
compan}' of those who are willing to 
meet as their fathers did, and wait 
for the influence of his Spirit. 

" When all philosophj^ tells us that 
even of dead matter there is no end, 
that its atoms separate but to unite 
in other forms, and never perish, 



how can it be that the spirit, which 
gives all its life to matter, shall end, 
or be of no worth or of no account ? 
And how can we foi^et to seek the 
Eternal Spirit, the Spirit of spirits, 
to wait for it in prajer and in com- 
munion, that it may inspirit our 
lives?" 

How can we, indeed ? how can we ? 
I hope he will say nothing more. 
No, he has sat down. How can we 
go through the world as if it were a 
dead world, a giant corpse, and talk 
of dead philosophies as if we were 
dissecting it, and studying the anato- 
mj' of it, as it would be, were there 
no Spirit to give order and law? 
How can we do this, and talk of 
this, and think of this, forever ? And 
that God is so near us ! — speaking 
to us if we will onl}' hear ; calling 
us if we will only listen ; his Spirit 
knocking if we will onlj* receive it ; 
ever}' pulse, ever}' fibre, of this 
corpse, as I called it, alive, and 
alive because it is his will. God of 
life ! now, at least, I do remember 
thee ; now, at least, I do seek thee ! 
Oh, seek me, Father, when I am dead 
or sleeping! seek me in the living 
voices of truth and love, that I may 
wake again, and live again in Christ's 
life, in th}' life, in the life which th}' 
goodness has made eternal ! 

There is a woman speaking. 

" They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength ; they shaU 
mount up with the wings of eagles ; 
they shall run, and not be weary; 
the}' shall walk, and not faint.*' 

She says nothing more. But what 
an answer is here to prayer ! Before 
it is offered, before it has conceived 
itself, God has promised thus to hear 
it, and to bless it. God finds us thus 
the moment that we seek him. He 
is with us when we try to be with 
him. 
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O God ! direct my wandering thonght 

To centre upon thee ; 
Direct my eyes to look through aught^ 

Till thee, their God, they see. 

In every leaf of every tree, 

In all the world around, 
My wandering eye has looked, till thee, 

The God of Love, it found. 

In every work where lahors man 

With true or selfish mood 
My wandering thought finds God sustain. 

And crown each toil for good ; 
My wandering thought finds all in vain 

The toil which turns from God. 

Praise God for wandering eyes, his word 
of love to see I 

Praise God for thought, which wanders 
always free! 

Praise God for faith, which bends the will- 
ing knee, 

Draws me to him the while he smiles on 
me I 

Ah ! one of the elders is standing 
up. See ! he shakes hands with 
another. And there those others are 
shaking hands. Thej' are beginning 
to go away. The meeting is done. 



engagementd so as not to incon- 
venience others, in a thousand name- 
less wajs trying to make the life 
at our college home more delightful. 

This year the ten girls have each 
invited other nine to join them, and 
so the 10x10=100. 

We do not claim that all the spirit 
of helpfulness in the college is in our 
one hundred. Indeed, we have invited 
into our numbers some who have 
been accustomed to think of it least, 
hoping, by telling again the story of 
the irresistible power of good, and 
suggesting little ways of doing it and 
the happiness it brings, they may be 
altogether won to " lend a hand " for 
life ; for all holj' purposes formed 
here tell in many a home and social 
circle in the land. S. 



TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS IN A 
COLLEGE. 

There is not much to be said ; 
for they are true Harry Wads worth 
Clubs, without constitution or officers, 
but only the mottoes and the purpose 
to carry out the spirit of the gospel 
in daily liffe with fresh earnestness. 

Ten girls met with a teacher last 
year every now and then to read "Ten 
Times One," and talked of little prac- 
tical helpful things which the}" could 
do in this sisterhood, — improving 
table conversation, looking up the 
lonely girls and taking the dail}' walk 
with them, helping younger students 
when they were discouraged, reliev- 
ing them of little errands when they 
were weary, being prompt at private 



TELLING THE TRUTH. 

What tempts children to say what 
is not true? I do not think it is 
\QTy often because they want to be 
naughty. Sometimes it is that, but 
not often. It is because they do not 
think, or because it does not seem 
of much importance, or it is that 
they do it from fun, or that they 
want to get out of some wrong they 
are in already. 

1. I think boasting or bragging is 
perhaps the most frequent cause. 
One boy says his father received five 
hundred boxes of tea at his store last 
t^eek. And another boy wants to 
say something as grand, and he sa^s, 
*'0h! that's nothing. My father 
had ten thousand bars of iron at his 
store,*' when he really knows noth- 
ing about how many bars there were. 
One girl saj's, " I was engaged for 
three dances at a time at Clara's 
party;" and so Alphonsine is ter- 
ribly tempted, and sh6 says, " That 
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is nothing. I was engaged for six," 
when really it was not true. Now, 
this boasting would ail be stopped if 
boj's and girls would remember that 
people are not measured by what 
they say, but by what they do. " By 
their fruits ye shall know them,'* 
says our Saviour ; and all the boast- 
ing in the world does not make peo- 
ple think an}' better of you, even if 
it is true, while, the moment it is 
false, it sets you quite outside God's 
order of things so far as that lie can. 

2. Then I am afraid the next 
cause of untruth is fear. Cowards 
are verj' apt to be liars. They are 
verj' apt to be boasters too. But 
the untruth never does them any 
good. It only sets ever}^ thing out 
of joint; and they suffer quite as 
much as any one else does in conse- 
quence. If I have done wrong, and 
am afraid, and then tell a lie to get 
out of the trouble, it onl}' makes two 
or three wrongs where there was 
one ; while, the sooner I own up 
what is wrong, the sooner can all 
parties unite, and have it mended. 

3. Some children tell lies because 
the}' have imagined wonderful things, 
and want to see how well they caa 
tell them. And the worst of this is, 
that they get so confused, that after 
a while they cannot tell what is true, 
and what is Qot true. That is the 
danger of what Paul calls vain com- 
munications. 

The cure of all these is, let your 
communication be yea, yea, and nay, 
na}'. Whatever is more than this 
Cometh of evil. Learn to tell in few 
words just what 30U saw or just 
what yoxx heard. Do not try to make 
a pretty stor}*, or a great story, or a 
funn}' story. Do not trj^ to make 
people laugh. Least of all, try to 
make them praise 3'ou. Try to 
say what is. Then 30U will try 



to see what is. Then you will ti'y 
to hear what is. Then you will tell 
the precise truth. And so you will 
enter into the verj^ work of God, and 
the very word of God, as his own 
dear, loving, and beloved child. 

E. E. H. 



OTHERS. 

[Extract from a sermon by the Ber. Washing- 
ton Gladden.] 

The quickening and inspiring 
truths that God gives us, how full 
of life and power they will become 
as we impart them to others ! The 
hopes that lift our hearts and spur 
our footsteps, how they will grow 
within us as we lead others to par- 
take of them ! The joy that bright- 
ens our lives, how much keener it 
will become when other faces beam 
with it ! "^he love that is shed abroad 
in our hearts through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, oh, how its sacred flame 
will glow and mount when we see it 
shining out of the eyes of our fellow- 
men, and sanctifjing their lives ! 

" The air we breathe, the sky, the breeze, 

The light without us and within, 
Life, with its unlocked treasuries, — 

God's riches, — are for all to win. 
The grass is softer to my tread 

For rest it yields unnumbered feet; 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red 

Because she makes the whole world 
sweet. 
And up the radiant peopled way 

That opens into worlds unknown, 
It will be life's delight to say, 

Hea?en is not heaven for me alone." 



HEALTHFUL DISQUIETS. 
Be always displeased at what thou 
art, if thou desirest to attain to what 
thou art not; for where thou hast 
pleased thyself, there thou abidest. 
But if thou sayest I have enough, 
thou perishest: always add, always 
walk, always proceed ; neither stand 
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still, nor go back, nor deviate. lie 
that standeth still proceedeth not ; he 
goeth back that continueth not; he 
deviateth that revolteth ; he goeth 
better that creepeth in his way than 
he that runneth out of his way. 

St. Augustine. 



TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

Onb day across the sun's bright face 

A ball of inky blackness rolled, — 
Some creature of the realm of space, 

That rayless wanders, dead and cold. 
One morning in the eastern sky 

A glorious orb in splendor shoile ; 
Bright stars like handmaids hovered nigh 

Around this Queen of Beauty's throne. 

What heaven-wide difference, we would 
say, 

Between them I — blindly seeing one, 
The radiant herald of the day ; 

The other, blot upon the sun. 

Yet they are one — " that gem of dawn " 
Which in the sun's effulgent beams 

Flames glorious — with rays withdrawn 
A mass of lifeless matter seems. 

O wandering soul! in life's dark night, 
Heavy with grief and sin and care. 

What sun can turn the gloom to light ? 
What mercy save from black despair ? 

Turn toward the east thy mournful face; 

Thy woes and wants in prayer confess; 
Bright mayest ihou shine with every grace, 

Beams of the Sun of Righteousness. 

Transit of Venus, Dec. 9, 1882. Greatest elonga- 
tion, Feb. 24, 1883. 

Wellbslbt, Feb. 24, 1883. 



BATON ROUGE LEGION. 

" I HAVE to report, as I believe, 
the organization of the first Look-up 
Legion among the colored children 
of the far South. I am sometimes in- 
vited to address children at the con- 
ference sessions. I attend all the in- 
terests of our Sunda3'-school Union 
work, and sometimes I use the 



mottoes of the Look-up Legion as a 
text. I did this at the Lousiana 
Conference (colored), held at Alex- 
andria, La. There was present a 
good colored woman, who is in the 
employ of the Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Society of our church. She 
asked me a great many questions 
about the Look-up Legion. I gave 
her a pledge-card and circular ; and 
this morning I received a letter sa}- 
ing she had organized a club of fifteen 
members in Baton Rouge, La. I 
send her pledge-cards for each of the 
fifteen members, and all the badges I 
have (six)." 

From Mrs. Hester Williams, who 
formed this Legion, we have the fol- 
lowing note. We are sure that 
members everywhere will be glad to 
comply with her wish for the prayers 
of all. 

" The Look-up Legion Society is 
doing splendidly. It has thirty- 
three members in Baton Rouge ; 
but in all the other places I have 
organized are two hundred. The 
children are anxious, and seem to be 
attentive to their little duties when 
they are api)ointed. We ask an in- 
terest in their behalf in the prayers 
of the Legion. Think of us in your 
daily petitions." 



" Perhaps it may not be uncheer- 
ing to young people to know, that, 
as one grows older, one does really 
grow happier instead of sadder ; that 
there is a light opening out brighter 
and brighter toward the end." 



Be calm and happy, my friend. 
We shall all be through soon enough. 
Always remember that the happiness 
of to-day is worth as much as the 
happiness of any other day. 
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THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 

Our chapter of the Agassiz As- 
sociation held its first meeting in 
March, 1881, four months after Mr. 
Harlan 11. Ballard of Lenox, Mass., 
published in "St. Nicholas" his 
plan for the formation of natural- 
history societies. We began with 
six members, all boys. Soon after 
our first meeting, we sent a report to 
Mr. Ballard, in answer to his request 
in " St. Nicholas," and ever since 
we have written him a letter once in 
two or three months. We have had 
forty members, but some of them 
have dropped out ; and just now we 
have about twenty boj's and girls, 
from eight to fourteen 3'ears old, 
with three grown-up members, one 
or more of whom is alwa^'s present 
at the meetings. We go out of 
doors ever}' Saturda}' morning in 
good weather, from early spring, 
through June, and in September and 
October, and at other times hold 
in-door meetings. Once a 3'ear the 
children vote for president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and 
curator. They pay one-cent fines for 
absence, and use the money for bird- 
stuffing and other small expenses. 
Once a 3'ear, on or near Agassiz *s 
birthda}', we make an excursion into 
the countr}'. Last 3^ear we went to 
see Dr. Wood's fine collection of 
birds and eggs at East Windsor Hill, 
and this 3'ear, a little earlier in the 
season, to Newington Mountain to 
gather hepaticas and bloodroot. The 
chapter has a small museum of nests, 
stuffed birds, minerals, and other 
out-door treasures ; and most of the 
members have their own private col- 
lections of moths and butterflies. 
The children are all under the best 
home influences, and I have never 
known one of them to be cruel to an 
unim:J. I can see, however, that 



the Agassiz Association ma}' be of 
the greatest use in teaching less 
carefull}^ brought-up children to be 
kind to every living thing. 

Last winter we studied insects. 
Ever}' week the children are called 
upon to tell what they have seen out 
of doors : and many of them keep 
note-books of the appearance of 
birds, flowers, and insects ; the time 
at which caterpillars change into 
chrysalids, or chrysalids into moths 
and butterflies ; the first snow-storm ; 
or any thing which they wish to re- 
member. They talkie turns in writing 
reports of meetings, just as we used, 
3'ears ago, at Mr. Hale's Wednesday 
histor}' class. Here are some ex- 
tracts : — 

March 18, 1882. — " We went to 
the Orphan-Asj'lum woods to look 
for birds. We saw five red-headed 
woodpeckers, a chipmunk, and a 
purple finch, and we heard a song- 
sparrow." April 22, — " We found 
hepaticas in bloom. We also found 
some acorns with sprouts on them. 
We saw one eyebright: it was the 
first of the season." March 17^ 
1883. — " We talked about the trap- 
door spiders and natural snowballs, 
some of which were three feet in 
diameter, and they had holes through 
them which the wind made. You 
could see their tracks for twenty and 
thirty feet. We read an account of 
them in the ' Courant.' " March 24. 
— "Mrs. J. brought in a vireo's 
nest and three eggs. The eggs were 
white, and spotted with brown at one 
end. She also brought the eggs of 
the crow-blackbird, which were of a 
bluish-green , spotted. ' ' April 21 . — 
" The A. A. went on its first out-door 
excursion. Two or three members 
found cocoons, chiefl}' on hawthorn- 
trees. We saw a red- winged black- 
bird, and some yellow red-poll war- 
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biers, and a brown thrash." May 
19. — " We found yellow violets, and 
a great many Jack-in-the-palpits, 
anemones, and adder's tongue, or 
dog-tooth violet. It is not a violet, 
but a lil}'. We found a skunk-cab- 
bage blossom. It was quite a queer 
thing, a little like a Jack-in- 1 he-pul- 
pit, with a purple centre." Juiie 16. 
— " We had a cedar-bird brought in, 
stuffed. It is a light-brown bird, 
shaded from pale 3-ellow to white 
underneath. It has little red tips, 
like sealing-wax, on its wings, and 
from that it is sometimes called the 
cedar wax-wing." 

Mr. Ballard has published a little 
pamphlet, '' The Agassiz Associa- 
tion," with suggestions for organiz- 
ing chapters, hints on making col- 
lections, reports from all over the 
countr}', a list of books on natural 
science, and the addresses of secre- 
taries of chapters, up to the summer 
of 1882. " St. Nicholas " publishes, 
nearly every month, reports, or sug- 
gestions, or a list of new chapters. 
Mr. Ballard's address is simply 
Lenox, Mass. C. M. H. 

Habtfobd, Conn. 
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CIRCULARS TO HEADS OF CLUBS. 



[Dec, 1883. 



This Circular, closing Volume II. , 
is the last which will be published 
under the present arrangement. It 
is quite clear that the Circulars do 
not meet the wishes or needs of the 
clubs, so far as to make it desirable to 
continue them without some change 
of plan. What that change shall be 
will be a matter for correspondence 
among the officers of clubs, and other 
consultation. 

The two volumes may be had sep- 
arately for sixty cents each, or both 
volumes bound as one will be sent to 
any person who remits one dollar. 



TO FORM A NEW CLUB. 

Ip three or four joung persons 
wish to form a Wadsworth Club, let 
them meet for that special purpose, 
and in informal talk determine what 
they want to try for, how much play 
there shall be, and how much work ; 
how often the meetings shall take 
place and where ; whether there shall 
be an}' mone}* assessment, and to 
what ol)jects the club shall devote its 
united action. All these matters are 
better determined in good-natured 
talk, without the formalities of what 
is called a business meeting. And 
if the founders of the club cannot, in 
the very outset, agree on these prin- 



cipal points, then there had better 
be no club at all. 

If at this meeting they can all 
agree on one, two, or three names of 
other persons to be added to their 
number, let those pei*sons be invited 
and chosen. But they should be in- 
vited with a distinct understanding of 
what has been agreed u[X)n at the 
outset by the founders of the club, 
and they should join with the under- 
standing that, at the beginning, the 
agreement thus made is to be held 
to. After some experiment, if 
necessary, such agreement can be 
changed. 

When the new members meet a 
simple constitution may be prepared. 
Here is a good enough sketch of one : 

"The club shall be called the 
Harry Wadsworth Club. 

" It will meet every Saturday 
afternoon unless otherwise ordered 
b}' vote. 

" The officers are, a President and 
Secretaiy. Thej' serve for one 
month ; and new officers are chosen 
at the first meeting of every month. 

" The order of business shall be — 
l^ Roll-call. 

2**. Record of last meeting. 
3°. Reading by a member ap- 
pointed at last meeting. 
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4°. Discussion. 

5®. Report of committee on work. 

6°. Discussion of tliis report. 



Under Reading, may come tlie 
reading from the newspaper or some 
selected book, of a passage or pas- 
sages chosen by the member or mem- 
bers appointed. 

A newspaper club, for instance, 
will read about "The Red Sunsets," 
or '* The Volcano in Java,*' or the 
"False Prophet in Egypt," or the 
" Shipwreck at Gay Head," or some 
other subject of interest at the time. 

A missionary club would read 
about missionary work ; the reader 
selecting the most interesting pas- 
sages he or she could find. 

A scientific club would read pas- 
sages of new inventions or new dis- 
coveries. 

A literary club would read extracts 
fi'om entertaining writers. 

A geographical club would read 
passages from travellers who can 
describe well what they have seen. 

After the reading there should bo 
careful and regular conversation. It 
is a good rule to call, either bj- lot or 
in regular order, on all the members, 
so the sh}' ones shall have to say 
something, and the talkative mem- 
bers shall not say too much. 

But no club is a Wads worth Club, 
which, for one object, is not trying 
to help somebody outside its own 
bod3\ The second part of the meet- 
ing, therefore, is the report of the 
committee on work. 

The}^ have been making a scrap- 
book for the hospital. 

Or they have been hoeing the 
potatoes for poor old Tom Diman, 
who is ninety-five years old, and is 
now in bed with the rheumatism. 

Or they have been earning and col- 



lecting pennies to buy a Chiistmas 
present for Ann Vinton. 

In some way they have tried to 
" bear their brothers* burdens,*' and 
to " lift up what is fallen down.*' 

The secretary makes a regular re- 
port of the order of the meeting in 
the record book. This report is read 
at the next meeting. If there is any 
mistake, that mistake is then cor- 
rected. 

But it will be found a good exer- 
cise to designate b}' lot at each meet- 
ing two other persons, who shall 
bring at the next meeting, one a 
sketch of the reading and conver- 
sation, — one a sketch of the report 
and conversation. The length of 
these should be limited, so that it 
need be no trouble to write them. 
Twent}' lines is quite enough. Here 
are specimens of such reports : — 

" Harry Frieze read a ballad by 
Robert Browning. It described the 
brave French pilot who saved the 
whole French fleet. Harry read it 
ver}' well. Then we drew beans to 
see who should speak first. May had 
the black bean. She told about Mr. 
Browning marrying his wife. She 
was a poet also, and had written 
about him. That was how he knew 
about her. John Fillebrun drew the 
next black bean. He told about 
taking the pilot when the}' came into 
New York harbor last 3'ear. Then 
came ni}- turn, and Henrietta and all 
the others. But I have no more 
room." 

SKETCH OF A REPORT. 

" The committee on work re- 
ported, that they had asked and ob- 
tained leave to put flower pots in the 
windows of the large hall at the 
school house. They had obtained 
presents of some pots, and had 
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bought a petunia and a scarlet ger- 
anium. The}' had a promise of a 
cactus from Mrs. Fillebrun, but it 
was too iieavy, tlie pot was, for them 
to cairy it. Dr. Fillebrun will 
bring it some day in his bugg}'. 

'' James Gordon drew the bean, 
and began the discussion. Caroline 
Fleming came next. The committee 
on work next week is CaroHne, 
James, Henrietta, and Harry Frieze. 
They are to select the thing to be 
done, and maj* spend fifteen cents. 
I have no more room." 

The club had better begin small, 
and gradually increase. If it begin 
with eiglit members, it may elect one 
new member a month for twelve 
months. 

Then, perhaps, it is as well to 
divide into two clubs of ten each, 
which can frequently' in\nte each 
other to meetings and entertain- 
ments. 

Clubs which are wise will seek to 
have the presence of some experi- 
enced and friendly older person to 
suggest new plans, or to give infor- 
mation. 

Do not think most of paiiiament- 
ary rules, — and making motions, 
etc. These are only methods. The 
thing to think most of, is the subject 
given for the meeting which brings 
you together. 

A club of eight which chooses in 
twelve in a year will be twenty at 
the end of one year. 

If it then divides, and each club 
chooses in ten in the second year, 
there will be forty members then. 

If each club divides then, and all 
four choose a member a month, at 
the end of the third year there will 
be eighth-eight membei's. This, for 
an original club of eight, is quite 
enough. 



ANNIVERSARY POEM. 

A i.rrTLE pebble dropped into a stream 
Sends lovely widening circles out, and 
then 
Far upward, till the water and the air 
Are full of life beyond our thought and 
keu. 

We stand to-day where first an earnest 
thought 
And noble piu-pose sent our numbers 
forth 
In ever widening circles, to the east 
And westward, to the south and farthest 
north. 

Back we have come in loving gratitude, 
To greet our Alma Mater pnce again, 
To clasp the bands that sent us on our 
way 
To prove the truth that "Ten times 
one is ten." 

Oh, it i8 true! each heart responsive thrills 
With life enriched, and broadened by 
the years 
Of loving service, since we parted here 
With hearts so full of many hopes and 
fears ; 

Not in our individual lives alone, 

Their loftier ideals, wider sphere, — 
But in all lives our lives have touched, 
that hold 
Unconscious childhood dearer and more 
dear. 

And in all childhood we have helped and 
loved. 

Trying to guide the little feet aright 
That they may firmly walk in coming years, 

The circles wider to the infinite. 

Dear friends and teachers! at your feet we 

lay 

The harvest of these ten completed years, 

Bringing to you in glad and sweet accord 

The love that strengthens, and the joy 

that cheers. 

Our " T^n times one is ten." Oh, promise 
bright 
For the wide future, that somewhere, 
somewhen. 
Those whom we bless and honor here to- 
day, 
Shall know the greater joy of ** Ten times 
ten." 

Wellesley. 
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HOW TO SAVE THE BOYS. 
BY C. LORING BRACE. 

In every considerable town of the 
country there arises a question as to 
the large boys who are growing up 
among the poorer classes. Some are 
orphans thrown o» the streets by the 
sudden death of their parents, and 
able to support themselves by doing 
odd jobs ; some are the children of 
intemi^erate fathers or mothers, who, 
not finding home pleasant, wander 
about in the lanes and allejs ; others 
are the ofFspnng of honest people, but 
are obliged to be at work outside to 
keep the family above water ; others 
are simply lads not controlled or 
under anj* good family government, 
and who are growing up to be thieves 
and vagabonds. All are ignorant, 
wild, and reckless, and are training 
for the criminal class. . . . The most, 
however, are the children of poor 
peasants who have been honest and 
decent in their own countrj*, but, 
coming to the new land, have fallen 
into bad habits or been overtaken b}' 
misfortune. These growing youth 
among the poor form a most danger- 
ous element thi-oughout the whole 
country. They are in training for 
the criminal class. Thus, it is note- 
worthy that in the best juvenile re- 
formatory in the countr}', that at 
Elmira, not more than five per cent 
of the 3'oung criminals have had even 
an ordinary education, and onlj' ten 
per cent have been trained in skilled 
trades. 

One cause that tells against these 
lads is the increasing selfishness of 
the trades-unions in regard to train- 
ing apprentices. It is exceedingl}' 
diflficult now for a poor bo,y to learn 
a good trade as an apprentice, and 
it should be remembered that a lad 
educated as a skilled mechanic has a 



great advantage over the avei^age of 

poor boys. 

What can be done to meet this 
increasing evil? What means can 
be taken to refoiin and elevate this 
class of youth? 

I. We advise that, in towns and 
villages where these lads are numer- 
ous, the citizens interested in curing 
this evil should unite and begin by 
opening a plain "• reading and coffee 
room " for such 3'outh in the worst 
parts of the town. The room should 
be a warm, plain, comfortable apai1> 
ment, furnished especially with pict- 
ure papers, a few newspapers, and 
some interesting books. These books 
ought not to be too '' goodish,** but 
should be rac\' travels, histories, and 
interesting books of information. 
The room should have a few little 
tables for backgammon and checkei-s; 
and a boy should be able to buj' a 
cup of coflfee or a sandwich there, if 
he chooses. Simple means should 
be provided for teaching the usual 
studies of a night school ; and therq 
should be a platform and desk, where 
the magic lantern or stereopticon 
could be shown, and where amusing 
readings, lectures, or addresses could 
be given. The room must be a 
bright, cheerful, social-looking place, 
kept under strict oixler and disci- 
pli ne. No tobacco-spitti ng or rowd}'- 
ism should be permitted in the place. 

It will be understood that the suc- 
cess of this reading and coffee-room 
will depend entirely on the character 
of the man who keeps it, and that it is 
merely a stepping-stone to other influ- 
ences. The superintendent should 
be a plain, earnest, sociable kind of 
man, who has a natural sympathy 
with boys, but who will stand no 
nonsense and keep perfect order. 
Here the poor boys of the town will 
be in the habit of gathering. They 
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come to get out of the cold, to meet 
their chums, to have a cup of hot 
coffee, to read '* Harper's Weekly," 
or to look at the most sensational 
''daily.*' They find this is the only 
place where they receive anj' real 
welcome, or where they can get good 
advice, and perhaps a chance for 
work. The room becomes a kind of 
"Boj's' Club," and is popular with 
the lads of the street. The super- 
intendent soon makes himself a friend 
of these wild youth. He binds up 
the wounds or hurts of one, he hears 
with sympath}' the forlorn story of 
another ; he sends a third to a place 
where he can get work ; another he 
counsels and directs ; another who 
has fallen, perhaps without much 
blame, into the hands of the author- 
ities, he rescues from jail ; others he 
teaches to write and cipher, and to 
others he speaks the solemn words 
of life which may reach the heart. 
In this wa}" he becomes known as 
the friend of all the poor boys of the 
town. He is the street boy's helper 
and preacher. 

II. But it will soon be discovered 
that the reading-room is not enough. 
These lads need something more than 
a little preaching or advising or an 
evening's place of shelter or amuse- 
ment. Most of them either have no 
home or a home which is an abode 
of misery and intemperance. They 
are too independent to commit them- 
selves to any public institution, and 
they are not yet paujjers or vaga- 
bonds. It is quite probable that 
man}' of them already sleep in low 
lodging-houses where thieves and 
vagrants resort. What is needed at 
this stage of the work is a small 
"lodging-house " in connection with 
the reading-room. This should not 
be an expensive affair. A plain loft 
ma}' be taken, some iron bedsteads 



(arranged for economy of space like 
ship's bunks over one another) with 
wire mattresses and warm bedding is 
all that is needed. This room must 
be well opened to air and light, and 
capable of most thorough ventilation. 
It should be kept scrupulously clean, 
and not the slightest impropriety 
permitted on the part of the lodgers. 
. . . No one should be allowed to 
Itang about the building during the 
day, or, if the lad is compelled to do 
so, he must be made to saw wood or do 
the work of the house. The institution 
must in no case be made a '' home": it 
is merely a stopping-place, a lodging- 
house, a boys' hotel, till the lodgers 
are placed in some natural abode or 
at a regular business. What the 
street boys call " snoozers and bum- 
mers" are to be transformed into 
wide-awake, hard-working, industri- 
ous youth. 

III. As these lads suffer not so 
much from poverty as bad habits, 
extravagance, and gambling, the 
"savings bank" must be an import- 
ant implement in the work of reform. 
Prizes, or a high rate of interest, 
should be offered to encourage habits 
of saving. When once the sense 
of property is planted in these evil 
youth, the work of civilization has 
begun. It will be found that they 
will not use large savings for vices or 
follies : they are prompted to make a 
better use of them. 

IV. Now should be added the 
crowning feature of the work, a 
" Boys' Placing-out Agency." 
There is throughout this country a 
remarkable demand for the labor of 
honest and steady boys, and any lad 
who is wilUng to work and will stick 
to his task is sure to come out well. 
The superintendent of this reading- 
room and lodging-house we have de- 
scribed would naturally put himself 
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in connection with all those who 
want children's labor. He would 
write to the foremen of factories, 
shops, and other places of employ- 
ment, and correspond with such 
professional people as need boys' 
assistance in their offices. Families 
who need little boys for chores would 
naturally applj- to him for help. But, 
as these lads are usually of a semi- 
vagabond character, and ai*e con- 
nected with bad companions in the 
town, the true plan would be for the 
supenntendent to corresiM)ud with 
farmers in the neighboring counties 
or tlijoughout the State where he 
resides. A lad who has begun to be 
wild or roving in his habits and in- 
clined to small vices is often at once 
reformed by going to a distant place 
where he must make for himself a 
new character, and where he finds 
new associates. Of all occupations, 
farming offers the fewest temptations 
to these youths, and tends the most 
to break up bad habits. Such a thing 
as petty thieving is hardly ix)ssible 
about a secluded faim. Then, the 
equality of people socially in a rural 
district tends to raise up boys who 
have not seen much of good compan}-. 
. . . This, then, is a rough sketch 
of what can be done to save the large 
boys who are growing up in our towns 
and villages to become criminals and 
vagrants. The effort for refonn can 
be modified according to circum- 
stances, but it ought to embrace most 
of the features here sketched. If any 
large town or city has no instrument- 
ality corresponding to this we have 
pictured, thej' should look carefully 
to their criminal records and see 
whether juvenile crime is increasing, 
whether year bj- year there are more 
pett}' thieves, young vagrants, bo}' 
burglars, and other youthful criminals 
arrested by their police, whether in 



fact generally crime is on the increase 
or is diminishing. If the number of 
criminals is found yearly to be en- 
lai'ging, then good citizens must feel 
that the proi>er instrumentalities are 
not used to check it, and that the 
humane and Christian members of 
societ}' are not doing their full duty 
to the poor and friendless. 



WHAT SHALL THE GIRLS DO? 

We do not mean, what shall ihey 
do to earn a livelihood, but what 
shall the}' do to help in the work of 
redeeming the world from its bond- 
age to misery and sin ? This ques- 
tion appeals especially to those who 
have comfortable homes, who have 
enjoyed social and educational advan- 
tages, and wlio find themselves be- 
tween girlhood and womanhood, with 
much leisure time at their disposal, 
but with little or no knowledge as to 
the best way of improving it. 

We all know how many of the girls 
do spend their time when they are 
freed from school. A good deal of 
it is taken up in the perusal of weak 
novels, a good deal in frivolous gos- 
sip with companions of their own 
age, and not a little in discussing the 
fashions, and planning the trimming 
of the new suit or bonnet. Now, we 
do not mean for a moment to inveigh 
against novel-reading, nor against 
sociabilit}' and good-fellowship, nor 
against fashion. Let the novel be a 
good one, let the companionship be 
free and joyous, and let the devotion 
to fashion be of that sort which, while 
avoiding extremes, seeks also to avoid 
the appearance of eccentricitj*, — and 
no fault can well be found. Onlj' these 
things should not be allowed to fill 
up the days of a ^oung girl's life. 
When they are thus allowed to usurp 
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the place of duties, weak and trivial 
characters are certain to be the out- 
come. 

But what duties can girls have, 
whose wants are all provided for? 
The}' do not have to toil for their 
bread : why, then, shall thej' not fill 
up the time as pleases them best? 

Well, no mortal being lives, or can 
live, to herself alone. This point is 
self-evident, and does not need en- 
larging upon. If we have relations 
to others, the relationship implies 
duties, obligations. There are duties 
to parents which no good son or 
daughter thinks of denying. These 
are to be recognized and fulfilled by 
obedient and filial conduct. There 
are obligations to friends which are 
to be met by according to them kind 
and courteous treatment. But out- 
side of the family circle, outside of 
the social circle, there is the great 
world of humanit}' to which we are 
all related, and to which we all owe 
something of diligent effort in some 
line. 

In our own age, as never before, 
people are awaking to a perception of 
the truth that mankind is one great 
brotherhood ; or, as St. Peter ex- 
pressed it, in simple jet majestic lan- 
guage, that " God has made of one 
flesh all the dwellers upon earth." 
With the perception of this truth 
comes naturally a new sense of our 
responsibilitj' to our fellows. We 
know now that crimes committed in 
the lowest haunts of vice have conse- 
quences which reach upward through 
every strata of society, and that sin 
is like a cancer, which, if not com- 
batted in its strongholds, will corrupt 
the whole body of our social system. 

It will not do to leave professional 
philanthropists to deal with the great 
evils of life ; for people who have an 
inclination for philanthropic work, 



and the means to carry it on, are all 
too few. It is obvious that, if all 
honest and intelligent people made 
use of the opportunities they have of 
lessening the burdens of honest pov- 
erty, of cheering the hearts of the 
weary and heavj'-laden, and of hold- 
ing up the hands of those who try 
to secure the enforcement of laws 
against vice and immoralit}', the fight 
with the great enemy would present 
a more encouraging aspect. Well, 
some day this wide-spread sense of 
responsibiht}^ will thus make itself 
felt. We say this with confidence, 
because the germs of that spirit can 
be discerned now. And how much 
the earnest, enthusiastic effort of 
bright, active girlhood can help its 
growth ! 

The results of individual effort are 
often astonishing. Take the case of 
the girl who teaches a mission-class 
in the Sunday school. She deter- 
mines to make personal visits to her 
scholars, to see them in their homes, 
and to learn how they live. Some 
of them she will find, quite likely, 
very poor, and their homes wretched 
places, such as grinding, hopeless 
poverty begets. This will be a new 
phase of life to her, and her heart 
will expand with new sj'mpathy for 
the desolate ones of the earth. She 
will learn how charities can best be 
bestowed, and benevolent effort gen- 
erall}' be expended to the best ad- 
vantage. She will find sick and 
discouraged mothers, to whom a half- 
hour's reading from some cheering 
volume will prove a real boon ; and 
she will learn something of the lasting 
delight which a nosegay of fragrant 
flowers left in a sickroom gives. 
Not all the good in this world can be 
bought with mone}^ ; and it is such 
services as these, which are given vol- 
untarily, that are often the most pre- 
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cious to the recipients. *' It is more 
blessed to give than to receive," said 
the Master ; and the girl who sets out 
to live in a greater degi'ee for others 
will appreciate the truth of his 
words. 

Of coarse every girl will not make 
a good distinct- visitor, neither will all 
find their sphere of work in the Sun- 
day school or the industrial school ; 
but all can do something. And when 
the will to do has once found a place 
in the heart, the method of service 
best suited to tlie make-up of the girl 
will soon discover itself. 

To obtain tlie best results, the prin- 
ciple of co-operation must be recog- 
nized ; and hero comes in the agency 
of the Ten Times One is Ten Clubs. 
The inherent kindliness and generos- 
ity of youth onl}* needs to be called 
out to be utilized. But in all these 
movements some one must take the 
first step, It is that which costs. 

We hardly need to add, that life 
will take on a new interest when once 
the time of the girls is seriously em- 
ployed. The performance of duty 
brings its own reward, and that with- 
out delay. Indeed it is the only 
foundation of true happiness. 

Chas. E. Ferkiks. 
Oswego. 



CHRISTMAS WEEK. 

Short is the day, and night is long, 

But he who waits for day 
In darkness sits not quite so long 
And earlier hails the twilight gray, 
A little earlier hails the ray 
That drives the mists of night away. 

So was our land forlorn and drear 

When to the " rock-bound shore " 
A pilgrim band Christ-led draws near 
The promise of a new born year: 
Twilight, — which shows that even here 
The Sun of Mercy shall appear 
The land be dark no more. 



So was the world dark, drear, and wild, 
When on this blessed mom 

A baby on his mother smiled 

The dawning comes; the blessed Child, 
The Sun of Life is bom. 

The lengthening days shall longer grow 
And Summer nile the land; — 

From pilgrim rills full rivers flow, 
Roll bolder and more grand; 

So, Father, grant that, every year, 

The Sun of Righteousness more clear 

To our awaiting hearts ap])ear; 

And from the glorious East arise 
The noon-day monarch of the skies, 
Till darkness from the nations flies, 
Till all know him as they are known. 

And all the world be all his own. 



"SOWING BESIDE ALL WATERS." 

The first of June had come. This 
was the time when cit}' birds began 
to shake out their plumage, and make 
ready for their annual flight to moun- 
tain or sea. 

Thoughtful little Mrs. Gray had, 
already, for a whole month, been lay- 
ing aside one thing after another, in 
a bureau drawer left vacant for the 
purpose, lest, in the hurry and fluny 
of packing, something quite neces- 
sary to the summer comfort or pleas- 
ure might be forgotten. 

You would have laughed if you 
had taken a i^eep into that drawer. 
You might have ex^jected to see rare 
lace6 and embroideries, fancy hand- 
kerchiefs and ribbons, fans and jew- 
elry, for Mrs. Gray owned all these. 

But let us follow this careful, busy 
little creature, and listen to her 
thoughts. 

"This pair of Kitty's shoes, out- 
grown, but just as good as new, will 
come in place for some poor bare- 
footed little girl I shall meet in my 
rides. This long, full, white apron, 
I bought at the Charity Fair the other 
day, will be just the thing to give to 
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Annie, the table girl that waits ui)on 
us at the mountains. This pretty 
breakfast cap, bow becoming it would 
be to Mrs. Carleton, the invalid wife 
of the Hilltown pastor. I will carrj^ 
it to her. And here is my cashmere 
wrapper. I have worn it one winter, 
but it is not even soiled. I will take 
that to go with the cap. And this 
pair of bed-slippers, so warm and 
comfortable, she shall have these 
too." In one corner of the drawer 
was a whole pile of missionary leaf- 
lets, and snugly tucked away in 
another corner was as many as a 
hundred of those rare treasures of 
Christian thought, found in the little 
alcoves of the Tract Depository in 
Nassau Street, New York, and seve- 
ral manuscript letters from the Mas- 
ter's workers in Mexico, S^'ria, and 
China. For she said as she put them 
in, ''Who knows; I may drop one 
of these leaflets into the hands of 
some one who was never before in- 
terested in this good work, and its 
words may awaken to new purposes. 
' Sow beside all waters ' is my motto. 
And I must not forget m}' package 
of ' Shut In ' cards. There are al- 
ways sick ones in the house or neigh- 
borhood to whom I may chance to 
give comfort." 

And thus she went on, da\' after 
daj', till the drawer was full and run- 
ning over. 

"Husband," she said, one day, 
" do you remember those empty 
book-shelves in the hall, at our sum- 
mer home in the mountains ? What 
do you sa}' to our taking up some of 
these books we have all read, and 
filling up those shelves with good 
reading? I have been looking over 
our library' , and I think we might 
spare as manj' as fift}." 

'' Wh}' 3'es, Clara, just the thing, 
we'll take them and perhaps some 



one else will go and do likewise. I 
will pack them in that box with the 
coats and pants and shoes I am go- 
ing to take up to Jack and Jim, the 
hostlers." 

At last the plans for getting ready 
were all effected ; the carpets taken 
up and sent to storage, knick-knacks 
packed awaj', the pictures covered, 
and the furniture dressed in its sum- 
mer night gown, trunks full and 
locked, standing in the hall, and our 
dear little Mrs. Gray in duster and 
veil, awaiting the hack. She was 
tired, and looked as if she were be- 
ing turned out of house and home, 
but her eyes shone brightly, and she 
had a business kind of air that 
seemed to say, " Life is worth the 
living." 

An all daj^'s journey brought them 
to Fairvale, where they left the cars. 

Fairvale was a busy little town, 
owing its prosperity mainly to its be- 
ing easily accessible to the summer 
visitors of several mountain hotels,, 
who found it very convenient to have 
a place for supplying their simple 
wants, so near. 

Here our travellers took the stage 
for their mountain home at Sky Top 
Hotel. After the close and dusty 
cars, that ride in the sunset hour of 
a lovely June day can onl}' be imag- 
ined, not described. The cool brac- 
ing air put new life into the jaded 
travellers, and they reached their 
destination rested and refreshed. 
The cordial greetings of old acquaint- 
ances, and the familiar sights and 
sounds made it seem like a home- 
coming. 

The next morning Mrs. Gra}' be- 
gan to unpack and put her room in 
order. With portieres, brackets, 
lambrequins, curtains, book-shelves, 
and pictures, it soon assumed the air 
of a cosy home, for Mrs. Gray always 
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insisted that no matter if she were 
to stay but two weeks, it would be 
her dutj' to make her room look as 
pleasant as possible. 

Mr. Gray carried the books down 
and put them on the shelves, Kittj- 
having previously written in each 
one, " Sky Top Library,*' and thus 
the summering began. 

The arrival of the stage every 
evening was the event of the daj-, 
for beside the new comers, there 
were almost always some familiar 
faces. 

Mrs. Graj' had been at Sky Top 
five years in succession, and with 
her accustomed cheery ways was 
always readj- to saj- a kind word to 
the stranger, and her hearty recep- 
tion of old friends heli>ed to make 
this a gladsome tour. 

Among the comers and goers at 
this mountain home was the usual 
variety, — the gay trifler in search of 
amusement for an idle hour, the 
-lively young lady who had teased 
her mamma to go to a new place 
this summer, the dignified matron 
with her three grown-up daughters, 
the city mother with her little ones 
and their nurse, but among them all 
were many earnest Christians. 

Religious services were held every 
Sunday in the large parlors. Among 
the one hundred and fifty guests at 
Sky Top, it was always easy to find 
a reverend who was willing to offici- 
ate ; and no one of the participants 
will ever forget the peculiar charm 
of these hours of prayer and praise. 
A band of strangers, of dificrent 
religious name, all bowing before the 
same God and Father, and uniting 
heart and voice in Ilis worsliip. 
Surely, '- Blest is the tie that binds." 

One morning as they left the par- 
lor after service, a stranger lady who 
had been sitting beside Mrs. Gray 



said to her : *' Last night, I received 
a most interesting letter from ft 
young lady who is trying to sow 
good sc'cmI among the inmates of a 
l>enitentiary in Georgia, and her 
words are full of inspiration. Would 
not you like to read them? " 

" Indeed I should," said Mrs. 
Gray, " and here are Mrs. Foster 
and Mrs. Snow and others who would 
enjoy it too. Would you mind read- 
ing it to us all?** 

*' Oh, no, the more the better, 
come into the reception room right 
after dinner." 

So quite a little company gathered 
at the appointed hour, and the letter 
was read. 

Ever}* heart was touched ; such a 
field for work, so much to do and so 
few entering in : Mrs. Gra}' eagerlj- 
asks, " Cannot we lend a hand to 
this sister working alone? Let us 
try.*' And the result was, that next 
morning a little bulletin appeared in 
the hall, reading as follows: "All 
Ladies who would like to do some- 
thing for the sinful and needy are 
invited to come to the reception room 
at 9 o*clock this morning." 

The room was full; many came 
from a warm-hearted love to Christ 
and the sufl'ering, some because to 
stay away would be a tacit acknowl- 
edgment that they did not wish to 
help, and others came from cmiosity 
to see what it was all about. 

Mrs. Gale, to whom the letter was 
addressed, presided. Portions of it 
were read, and the question asked, 
'* Cannot we do something? *' One 
says, "• We can send some money 
and a barrel of clothing. ''Just 
the thing," said another. ''I'll 
help,** from a third. 

Mrs. Gray, who alwa3's took 
"time by the forelock,*' slipping a 
gold piece into the hand of Mrs. 
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Gale, quietly said, ''I'll make my 
offering now." It soon had plenty 
of compan\' as one after anotlier felt 
moved to do likewise. A committee 
was appointed to lay plans, buy ma- 
terials, etc. 

As the ladies came out on to the 
piazza, there stood Mr. Gray with 
driving gloves on, whip in hand, and 
before the door a pair of splendid 
dapple-gra}' horses and a two-seated 
carriage. Mr. Gray greeted the 
ladies with a polite bow, sa3'ing, as 
he flourished his whip, *'I-Io! for 
Fairvale. I*ve alwa3's noticed the 
result of a ladies* meeting is, first, 
a committee, and second, a shopping 
excursion. Now I*ve had my horses 
harnessed on purpose to take the 
purchasing committee down to Fair- 
vale, all read}' and waiting! " 

Just like Mr. Gray, dear, young 
old man, though having counted the 
snows of seventy-five winters, bright, 
quick, and cheer}', with a hand 
always ready and a heart big enough 
to take in the whole wide world, 
God bless him ! I wish there were 
more like him. 

The committee were soon off to 
Fairvale, and back again, garments 
were cut out and a meeting for work 
appointed for 9 o'clock Tuesday 
morning. 

The time arrived, and the workers 
with thimble, needles, and scissors, 
began to gather. Two sewing ma- 
chines were brought into requisition, 
and soon the click of machines and 
busy tongues was heard throughout 
the house. The young ladies began 
to drop in one by one and soon found 
themselves, hardly knowing how, 
busy as the rest, threading needles 
for their mammas and aunts, bast- 
ing, overcasting and so on. By and 
by the young men, missing their 
partners at lawn tennis and croquet. 



peeped in to see what was going on^ 
and they, too, fell into the current, 
and before they were aware, were 
helping as much as possible, unty- 
ing knots in thread, carrying work 
to and from the machines, running 
on eiTands up to No. 40 for a sjwol 
of thread, just up to No. 162, third 
floor, N. for a pair of scissors, bring- 
ing a drink to the thirsty young 
lady, and becoming thoroughly inter- 
ested in the workers if not in the 
work. 

The result of "all this was, that on 
Friday morning seventy-two gar- 
ments were finished and packed, a 
hundred and fifteen dollara in money 
collected, and all sent on to rejoice 
the heart and make more efficient 
the hands of the young lady working 
for Christ among the repentant and 
sorrowful. A cheering feature of 
this work was the fact that these 
people represented all the orthodox 
churches of our country, and the 
question was never once asked, " To 
what church does she belong? " 

The gentlemen at Sky Top, catch- 
ing the spirit of '' looking out and 
not in " from their wives and sisters, 
opened their eyes to see the needs of 
the struggling little church down by 
the post-ofl3ce, and among themselves 
contributed a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars to make needed repairs 
on the building. 

The ladies improved the odd mo- 
ments making fancy articles for use 
and ornament. 

Kitty Gray admired a tasteful little 
hood Mrs. Snow was knitting, and 
said she must have one like it. Mrs. 
Snow says, " I will sell you this one, 
and send the money down towards 
furnishing the little church under the 
hill.*' Mrs. Fanton was crocheting 
a shawl, very fine in texture, and 
"perfectly lovely in color,** all the 
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girls said. Mrs. Hardy thought it 
just what she wanted to send to Mar}' 
Wilson on her birthday. Mrs. Fan- 
ton would sell it, and add its worth 
to the church-furnishing fund ; and 
thus, by a sort of exchange of fancy 
work, the fund grew, till it amounted 
to sevent}' dollars ; the church under 
the hill was made tasteful without 
and within, the pastor's heart was 
cheered, and the givers felt the bless- 
edness promised. 

Mrs. North, in her frequent visits 
to Fairvale, discovered it to be the 
home of one of her school friends, 
whose whereabouts she had not 
known for many years. Through 
her she learned that the Fairvale 
Dorcas Society were struggling to 
eke out their pastor's salary. Mrs. 
North told the story to a group of 
ladies on the piazza after tea one 
evening. ' Next morning, as they 
came out from breakfast, Mrs. Ash- 
ley said to Mrs. North, " I've been 
thinking about 3'our friend and the 
Fairvale ladies. Couldn't they, with 
our help, get up a festival? Then 
we will invite all the Sky-Top guests 
to go, and, if each one gives a little, 
perhaps the salary can be raised, and 
the burden lifted from these heavy- 
laden Dorcases." What a beam of 
joy came oveV the face of Mrs. Noith ! 
It was contagious, too ; others gath- 
ered about, and, as Mrs. Ashley's 
plan was made known, it was hailed 
with delight, — as quite feasible by 
the elders, and as " too jolly for any 
thing " b}' the younger ones. 

Mrs. North must go right over 
and see her friend. If no objection 
was made, steps must be taken at 
once, and this good thing brought to 
pass without dela}'. 

While the last part of this talk 
was going on, Mrs. Gray, with an 
intuition always inspiring her to good 



deeds, was missing from the group, 
and whispeiing a few words in her 
husband's ear. In a surprisingly 
short space of time the dapple-grays 
were at the door, waiting to speed 
Mrs. North on her mission. We 
will not follow her, but suffice it to 
say that for the next week the road 
to Fairvale was well trodden. To 
find a place in which to hold this 
festival was the first step to be taken. 
There was no hall large enough in 
this small village. A tent was sug- 
gested, but this not meeting with 
favor, some of the young i)eople 
proposed utilizing a barn for the 
purpose, a very large one having 
just been built on the outskirts of 
the village. It was visited, and 
pronounced clean, commodious, and 
in every way suitable. Its owner 
was quite willing to have it thus 
dedicated, and preparations for the 
festival began in earnest. 

Mrs. North and her friend, with 
Mrs. Gray, were the head committee 
of arrangements. The 3'oung ladies 
and gentlemen of Sky Top took the 
whole business of decorating into 
their own hands ; and the surprising 
effects produced b}' a few yards of 
red, white, and blue cambric, fifty 
Japanese lanterns, and a wagon-load 
of evergreens and wild flowers, was 
simply astonishing. Snatches of song 
and joyous glee made the rafters ring, 
and every thing went "merry as a 
marriage bell." 

From some boards left at the side 
of the barn, '* the tables can be 
knocked up in no time," the old 
Fairvale carpenter said to the boys, 
as they interviewed him on the sub- 
ject. And, sure enough, they were 
all ready before needed. 

A piano was placed across one 
corner, and half a dozen arm-chairs 
and rocking-chairs were brought in 
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from the farm-houses near, for the 
grandmas to sit in. 

Several old gentlemen, boarders 
at Sky Top, too infirm to be present 
in the evening, yet wanting to have 
a part in this matter, insisted on 
paying for the ice cream, and the 
lemonade was furnished by the young 
men. 

At last all things were ready, ahd 
the eventful night arrived. A clear 
sky and a full harvest moon smiled 
on the scene. 

Little bulletins announcing the 
festival and its object, with solicita- 
tion for patronage, had been hung in 
the halls of the Eagle Cliff House, 
the Wanderer's Rest, and the Pine- 
Tree Lodge. 

Sky-Top House was almost empty, 
the interest in this enterprise having 
spread to old and young. 

Omnibuses, mountain- wagons, ha}"- 
racks, and every conceivable vehicle 
were chartered. The people poured 
into Fairvale from every direction, 
and business began to thrive under 
the ample roof of the new barn. 

Four young lasses dressed in cen- 
tennial costume — plain skirts, short 
round waists, with Vandykes and 
broad-bordered caps — presided over 
pumpkin pie, baked beans, hasty 
pudding, and milk. Doughnuts and 
genuine loaf cake were brought in, 
and served by the farmers' wives ; 
and many dozens of canned fruits, 
which were all bought by the city 
ladies, and left to be packed and 
sent to them. The delicious aroma 
of coffee with the richest of cream 
was appetizing indeed, while gener- 
ous slices of r^e bread and the sweet- 
est of butter was a treat seldom 
enjo3'ed hy cit}' folk. 

Kitty Gray and Maude Fanton 
played their duets in the most charm- 
ing manner. Fann}'^ Strong sang 



some of her sweetest airs; and a 
quartette of Sky-top bo3's sang col- 
lege songs till the quiet old Fairvale 
farmers laughed while the tears ran 
down their cheeks. Not to be out- 
done, a half-dozen young men from 
the Glen House gave " The Star- 
Spangled ' * Banner in fine stj'le, while 
unbounded patriotism came in full 
on the chorus. 

For the pleasure of the older ones, 
a large choir of gentlemen and ladies 
from the different hotels sang with 
the spirit and the understanding, as 
well as the voice, "Blow ye the 
trumpet, blow," and good old " Cor- 
onation." 

The Cliffites pronounced it all a 
grand success, and said, " Next year 
we'll try to find a Dorcas societj' in 
need of help on our side of the 
mountain." The Wanderers from 
the Rest were almost envious that 
they came so late, and had done so 
little ; and the Lodgers at the Pine 
Tree were sure it was the most de- 
lightful outing of the whole summer. 

But all things come to an end, and 
so did this festival; yet not until 
Ned Gra}', mounted on the topmost 
beam, announced that the receipts 
were two hundred dollars, and no 
expenditures. The boys could not 
help swinging their hats, and calling 
three cheers for Fairvale and its 
pastor. 

When this enthusiasm had spent 
itself, the dear old pastor himself 
stepped upon a chair, and with fal- 
tering tongue and quivering lip said, 
" Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow." Miss Wilkins, the fa- 
mous soprano in Dr. D.'s church in 
Baltimore, from the Glen House, 
caught the words ; and as her voice 
rang out in melody, every voice and 
heart responded, and there went out 
on the clear night air such a song of 
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pi'aise to our God as made the very 
hill-tops ling. 

Our dear little Mrs. Gray, off iu 
one corner, fanning herself vigor- 
ously, closes her eyes, while tears of 
joy roll down her flushed cheeks, as 
she said to herself, " And why not 
sing pi-aises to God in a barn and at 
a festival? Have I not every da}' 
asked him again and again to direct 
m}' steps? I have prayed to him, 
' Dear Father, if this is a good thing, 
prosper it ; if not, show us a better 
wa}'.' Oh, what a comfort to have 
such a friend, whose ear is ever open 
when we ask for counsel in our need. 
Bflt I must go and shake hands with 
the pastor and his wife, and share in 
the gladness of the hour. How re- 
joiced Mary, their daughter, will be 
that she can go to school another 
3'ear, a privilege so longed for." 

The Dorcas society were so over- 
come by this unlooked-for success 
that they hardly had breath left with 
which to express their joy. 

The dwellers at Sky Top returned 
to the routine of their summer life, 
but with new light in their eyes and 
new purposes in their hearts. 

Mrs. Gray had dropped her little 
printed messengers of comfort and 
counsel here and there, and in more 
than one case she had rejoiced in 
fruit from the seed of her own plant- 
ing. Her room was a chosen spot 
for prayerful Christian talk, and often 
were found here the two or three 
gathered in His name, who verified 
to them the precious promise of His 
presence and blessing. Life was no 
empty dream, but a vivid realitj* to 
her ; each moment fraught with op- 
portunities for service in the Master* s 
vineyard, and now, as the summer 
waned, her days were still filled with 
deeds of loving ministr}'. 

An hour after dinner, working for 



the colored oiphan asxlura, joined by 
Mrs. Fanton, who belonged to the 
Twenty-Minute society, knitting a 
warm shawl for a Chiistmas gift to 
the young lad\' in Alaska who labors 
and prajs untiringly' for the Indian 
girls at Fort Wrangel, not forgetting 
to prepare little comforts she will 
carry back to the inmates of the Con- 
sumptives* Home in her native city, 
while Kitty and a half a dozen of 
her companions spend an hcHir after 
breakfast making things useful and 
pretty to send to a native Christian 
teacher in Tiukey, and in their pleas- 
ant woodland walks, gathering the 
running evergreen, scarlet berries 
and everlasting, which, with the aid 
of their gentlemen friends, the}' make 
into tasteful wreaths to hang in the 
rooms of the hospital patients, thus 
carrying a bit of freshness and beauty 
into the weary desert of their suffer- 
ing lives. 

All this work left them plenty of 
time for games on the lawn, long 
w^alks, mountain climbs^ liorseback 
and carriage rides to places of inter- 
est in the vicinit}', musicales and tab- 
leaux in the parlor oi> rain}^ evenings, 
moonlight promenades and straw 
rides when the sky was fair. 

Who shall say that the zest with 
which the young people enjo3'ed these 
amusements was not enhanced by 
the fact that a part of each day was 
spent in doing something for some- 
body else? 

Certain it is that they have returned 
to their cit}' homes more eager to see 
open doors of usefulness, and witli 
more willing hearts to enter in. 

God will surely bless the seed sown 
'' beside all waters." H. F. N. 



A MAN carries the middle of the 
world with him. E. E. H. 
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LETTER FROM BRIGHT EYES. 

The following letter has just been 
received from Mrs. Tibbies, better 
known by her Indian name of 
''Bright Eyes." 

Bancroft, Cuxino Co., Neb. 

My Dear Mrs. R., — The barrel 
came all right, and we were-a happy 
party that gathered at the opening 
of it. My mother and grandmother 
were both present. Please thank 
3'our daughter for m}^ pretty dress. 
She sent me one before ; and I know 
she would feel repaid if she knew 
what pleasure they gave. We gave 
a little scream when the teapot hove 
in sight. I must tell 3'ou that we 
had been using an immense coffee- 
pot for a teapot, as I had none. 
Two days before the barrel came my 
little nephew, not quite three years 
old, had been visiting me. I sup- 
pose the size of the big coffee-pot 
attracted his attention, for he said 
to me, " Ege, is that your little tea- 
pot?" We all laughed, and hoped 
that he would make no more sarcas- 
tic remarks at our table. When we 
saw the little teapot it seemed spe- 
ciall}' sent, so I kept it. Those 
lovely little stockings I gave to my 
sister's children, who needed them 
badly. I have a little niece a few 
days old, and every one said that 
she must have one of the dolls, so 
her mother has put it awa}' for her 
in memory of the barrel. The other 
two dolls go to gladden the hearts 
of two little black-eyed Indian girls. 
The nick-name of one of these girls 
is "Tops}'," who is about nine3'ears 
old, and who is very much like the 
" Topsy " in "Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
with the difference, however, that 
she does not steal or lie. Her In- 
dian name is " Meamba-thi." I 
placed a good many of the things 



into mother's hands to distribute, as 
she knows so much more of the wants 
of the individuals than I do. You 
could not have sent an}' thing better 
than the little household utensils that 
came. The undershirts were splen- 
did. Thank 30U a hundred times for 
all 3'our kindness. The buttons and 
tape we were all very thankful for. 
The beads mother was delighted to 
have. Although she does not wear 
them herself, she knows how to put 
them to the best use. I would like 
to send an Indian necklace to Miss 
R., as soon as it is finished. They 
are worn by the 3*oung men around 
here. I wish I could thank 3'ou prop- 
erl}'. I will onl}' tell you that you 
gave pleasure to a great many peo- 
ple b}- 3'our kindness. I often think 
that we cannot please the Almighty 
better than by making each other 
happy; and it is pleasant to know 
that by helping some one we please 
Him. Yours trul}', 

SUSETTE TiBBLES. 



NOBILITY. 

BY ALICE GABY. 



True worth is in being, not aeeminff^ 

In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good — not in the dreaming 

Of great things to do by-and-by. 
For whatever men say in blindness, 

And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There's nothing so kingly as kindness. 

And nothing so royal as truth. 

We get back our mete as we measure. 

We cannot do wrong and feel right. 
Nor can we give pain, and gain pleasure. 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow. 

The bush for the robin and wren. 
But always the path that is narrow 

And straight for the children of men. 

'Tis not in the pages of story, 
The heart of its ills to beguile, 
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Though he who makes courtship to glory, 
Gives all that he hath for her smile, 

For when from her heights he has won 
her, 
Alas ! it is only to prove. 

That nothing's so sacred as honor. 
And nothing so loyal as love I 

We cannot make bai*gains for blisses, 

Nor catch them like fishes in nets. 
And sometimes the thing our life misses. 

Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing. 

Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
But just in the doing, and doing 

As we would be done by, is all. 

Through envy, through malice, through 
hating, 

Against the world early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating, 

Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 

Whose winnings are less than his worth, 
For he who is honest is noble, 

Whatever his fortune or birth. 



After all, we fVet ourselves too 
much about little things; much that 
might be laughed off if we were well 
and cheerful, as we ought to be, be- 
comes a grave affliction from being 
too gravely looked at. 

Mrs. Carlyle. 



OUR CHRISTMAS IN A PALACE: 
A TRAVELLER'S STORY. 

BY 

EDWARD B. HALE. 

Bound in cloth, $1.00. In paper, 25 cts. 

Funk and Wagnalls, Pctblishbbs, 
10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 



SEVEN SPANISH CITIES. 

BY 

EDWARD E. HALE. 
Bound in cloth, $1.25. 

EOBBBTS BbOTHERS, PcTBLISHEBS. 

Boston. 



J. STILLMAN SMITH & CO., 

No. Z78 Devonshire Street (Room 39), 

BOSTON, MASS., 

FURNISH THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY, 
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VISIT TO SYBARIS. 

By E. E. HALE. 
Each volume in sent by mail for iwenty-Jlve centt. 



TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 



BY EDWARD E. HALE. 

A new edition In Two Parts. 
PtiH Firftt. The Story. 

Part Second. A Sketch of Harry Wadsworthf 
and a History of the Harry Wadsworth Clubs. 
HARRY WADSWORTH'8 MOTTO. 
" To look up and not down ; 
To look forward and not back ; 
To look out and not in ; and 
To lend a hand." 
" The four rules are over my writing-desk and in 
my heart. Every school -boy and girl, of age to 
understand it, should have this story, and, if I was 
rich enough, should have M." — Extract from a 
Utter by an unknown correspondent. 

16mo. Bound in cloth. Price $1.00. 
B0BEST8 BROTHEBS, Publishers, Boston. 



VOLUME I. 
CIBCUIiABS OF TEN TIMES ONE. 

The Welcome and Correspondence Club 
can furnish bound volumes of Volume I. 
at sixty cents a volume. 

The Circulars are stereotyped, and any 
article needed can be reproduced sepa- 
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Legion Badges and Fledge-Gards 
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JOHN STEVENS, 

805 Broadway, New- York City. 

Price of Badges, 15 cts. each. 
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